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INTRODUCTION 


Scepticism may be defined as a philosophical attitude which 
consists of doubting knowledge claims in all areas. As such 
it was often considered as the bankruptcy and end of philo¬ 
sophy; for if sceptics are right and dogmatics are wrong, 
then philosophy, as well as all other forms of human inqui¬ 
ry after truth and knowledge are impossible. It is perhaps 
the greatest merit of Richard H. Popkin, himself not only 
the most distinguished living historian of scepticism, but 
also a very distinguished sceptic, to have changed our 
apprehension of the development of modern (Western) philo¬ 
sophy from the renaissance onwards up to the 20th century. 
Thanks to his vast and fascinating work on the history of 
sceptical thought, we can no longer consider scepticism as 
an anti-intellectual attitude which discredits all intel¬ 
lectual efforts by relying on the sharpest intellectual 
tools and methods. Far from seeing scepticism as a deadly 
poison to philosophy and science, we have learnt to appre¬ 
ciate it as one of the most important driving forces behind 
the development of modern philosophy, a great deal of which 
can be described in terms of crises pyrrhoniennes and reac¬ 
tions to them. Furthermore, Hume’s lasting influence has 
put scepticism at the basis of all modern schools of 
thought, from pragmatism and positivism to analytical phi¬ 
losophy, existentialism, and philosophy of science. 

The study of scepticism in Indian thought is still in 
its infancy. Not that we didn’t know that there were scep¬ 
tics in India; on the contrary, this fact has become common 
knowledge by now. Even the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1974, 
p. 833) has a short section on ’’Scepticism in India.” But 
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so far, with the exception of a few short papers, not a 
single study was devoted to it. None of the Histories of 
Indian Philosophy has tried to follow its development 
throughout the centuries, or to deal with it in any other 
way. There are many reasons to this state of affairs, the 
most important of which is probably the fact that sceptics 
in India, unlike in Europe, never formed an independent 
school of their own. There were Vedanta sceptics, Lokayata 
sceptics, Madhyamaka sceptics, but no sceptics tout court. 
And modern research is still very much bound to the tradi¬ 
tional Indian scheme. We usually study Indian philosophers 
as representatives of this or that school, and not as inde¬ 
pendent original philosophers. Both approaches have their 
advantages and shortcomings. Not every philosophical text 
which has come down to us testifies an original contribu¬ 
tion by its author, especially not in a traditional society 
which considers that knowledge is constantly decreasing and 
human faculties are constantly dwindling. Vacaspatimisra I, 
for instance, is an outstanding example for a philosopher 
who should better be studied as an unoriginal representa¬ 
tive of the many different schools presented in his writ¬ 
ings, and we cannot see him transcending them in any way. 
Scepticism, however* obviously transgressed the boundaries 
of the different schools, and in my opinion deserves to be 
studied as a phenomenon independent of them. 

It is my firm belief that the study of the sceptics 
and their influence on the so-called dogmatic philosophers 
will improve and deepen our understanding of the historical 
development of Indian thought, and that the evaluation of 
its role in India, compared to and contrasted with its role 
in Western philosophy, may turn out to be one of the most 
gratifying tasks for comparative philosophy. The present 
study, however, does not aim at that much. It should rather 
be considered as a first step in this direction. For before 
we can start checking the influence of scepticism on other 
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philosophies, we need to have a better acquaintance than we 
have now with the sceptics’ texts themselves 1 . 

The Tattvopaplavasimha (hereafter TUS) is a text 
unique of its kind. It is the only text of the Lokayata or 
Carvaka school which has come down to us, and it is also 
the only Sanskrit text in which full-fledged scepticism is 
propounded. The manuscript of the text which dates from the 
end of the 13th century, was discovered by Pt. Sukhlalji 
Sanghavi and Pt. Becherdas Doshi in the Sanghavina Padano 
Bhandar at Patan in 1926. The text was meant to be pub¬ 
lished shortly afterwards in the Puratattvamandir Series, 
but due to some unspecified ’’adverse circumstances’’ it 
finally appeared in the Gaekwad Oriental Series in 1940 2 . 
Since then, surprisingly enough, the TUS has been almost 
completely ignored; and although one chapter, dealing with 
the Nyaya theory of inference, was translated for the ex¬ 
tremely popular Source Book in Indian Philosophy, edited by 
Radhakrishnan and Moore, the TUS remains widely unknown 
almost fifty years after its publication. D.P. Chattopa- 
dhyaya, for instance, affirms in his 700 pages long Loka¬ 
yata, A Study in Ancient Indian Materialism, that ”in the 
ocean of uncertainty concerning the lost Lokayata the only 
piece of definite information is that we are left with no 
original work on it” (p. 6). 

Being a text of the so-called materialistic school of 
Indian philosophy, the TUS attracted the attention of some 
Marxist indologists like Ruben and Dixit 3 . It is not at all 
surprising, of course, that they tried to emphasize the 
materialistic aspects of Indian philosophy, but this is 
also the reason why their interest in Jayarasi quickly 
vanished, for, as mentioned above, Jayarasi was not a mate¬ 
rialist, but a radical sceptic. Instead of studying the TUS 
for what it is, their papers read more like a warning that 
Jayarasi is not a true heir to the materialistic philosophy 
propounded in the now lost Brhaspatisutra, which is rather 
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obvious. This inevitably leads us to the problem of Jayara- 
si’s affiliation. 


The relation of Jayarasi to traditional Lokayata 

It is clear that there are important philosophical differ¬ 
ences between Jayarasi’s views and what usually goes under 
the name of Lokayata philosophy. Are we justified then to 
consider the TUS as a Lokayata text? Already Sanghavi and 
Parikh attributed the TUS to the Lokayata school* ”... the 
TPS (=TUS ) is a work of the Lokayata or Charvaka school or 
to be more precise - of a particular division of that 
school. Our reason for this statement is that J[ayarasi] in 
support of his opinion quotes Brhaspati only and that with 
great regard, e.g. 1 dam eva cetasi samaropyaha bhagavan 
brhaspatih paralokino *bhavat paralokabhavah (p. 45); and 
also on p. 88: i dam eva cetasi samaropyoktam sarirad eveti 
brhaspatih 4 

What is implicit in these and other arguments adduced 
by Sanghavi and Parikh is that we should consider the TUS 
as a Lokayata text, because Jayarasi himself thought so; 
and this is, of course, an excellent reason. Indeed, there 
is no doubt that Jayarasi regarded himself as a follower of 
Brhaspati, the guru of the gods and legendary founder of 
the Lokayata. One can see that clearly in several passages 
in his work where he tries to show that there is no real 
difference of opinion between him and Brhaspati. However, 
the quotations from the Brhaspatisutra which are scattered 
in the book are not raised by Jayarasi "in support of his 
opinion," but rather in order to point out the total agree¬ 
ment with them. 

Jayarasi was an excellent dialectician, and he was 
quite conscious of that. Intellectually he was independent 
and self-reliant to a degree almost unmet with in India. As 
far as a critical analysis of a given philosophical posi- 
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tion is concerned, he clearly considered himself as supe¬ 
rior to Brhaspati (as is openly said in the concluding 
verses of his work 5 ). When one examines the quotations from 
the Brhaspatisutra in their context, one invariably finds 
them at the end of a discussion when the refutation of a 
position is already accomplished and needs no further 
support. At this point Jayarasi proceeds to show that the 
opinion he was arguing for is also the opinion expressed in 
the sutra . This is the reason why the quotations are pre¬ 
ceded by idam eva cetasi samaropyaha (or similar formula¬ 
tions), namely, Brhaspati pronounced this sutra while hav¬ 
ing in mind exactly what I (Jayarasi) just said. 

Jayarasi explains at the very beginning of his work 
that there are no discrepancies between him and Brhaspati 
and clarifies further how he sees the relationship of his 
doctrine, namely, the annihilation of all principles (tat- 
tvopap lava), to the doctrine propounded in the Brhaspati- 
sutra. The purvapaksin points out that Jayarasi’s doctrine 
is incompatible with the theory of the four material ele¬ 
ments, earth, water, fire and wind, as sole constituents of 
the world. Jayarasi flatly denies that there is such an 
incompatibility, and accuses the probably imaginary oppo¬ 
nent of misunderstanding the sutra's intention (or meaning, 
or purpose - artha ). To the question "What is the sutra’s 
intention?" Jayarasi answers in his typical laconic manner 
with one word: the sutra has the purpose of reflecting 
(pra t i bimbana ) . And then he adds: "The principles, earth 
etc., are well known in the world, (but) they, too, when 
seriously examined, are not established; how much less the 
o thers?" 

The laconicism of Jayarasi’s answer has given rise to 
different interpretations of this sentence by Sanghavi and 
Parikh on the one hand, and by Ruben on the other 6 . Al¬ 
though the former do not try to explain how exactly they 
understand the word ’reflecting,* I believe they are right 
in concluding that "what Brhaspati really means is that 
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when one thinks one finds that even that Tattvas like pr- 
thivl etc. do not stand.” 7 Ruben, on the other hand, thinks 
that the word ’reflecting’ does not refer to any statement 
or opinion, but rather means that matter itself is reflect¬ 
ed (whatever that means!), and if I understand him correct¬ 
ly, he seems to think that reflecting matter means not to 
analyze matter philosophically ("Brhaspatis Lehre spiegelt 
die Materie wider, ohne sie phi 1osophisch zu analysie- 
ren. ) . 

Neither Sanghavi and Parikh nor Ruben have noticed 
the close connection between the beginning of the TUS and a 
famous Lokayata fragment which reads: sarvatra paraparyanu- 
yogaparany eva brhaspateh sutrani. ” Everywhere (i.e., 
throughout the text) the sutras of Brhaspati have the sole 
purpose of questioning [the opinions or doctrines] of oth¬ 
ers.” The Jaina philosophers Anantavirya and Vidyananda, 
who - as we shall see later on - were thoroughly acquainted 
with the TUS, explicitly associate this fragment with Jaya- 
rasi (tattvopaplavakrt, tattvopaplavavadin) in Siddhivinis- 
cayatlha, Pramanapariksa and Tattvarthaslokavarttika 9 . This 
fragment, however, does not appear in the TUS, and it would 
be useless to speculate whether it could have appeared in a 
lost work of Jayarasi , such as the Lahsanasara. In any 
case, the ideological affinity between this fragment and 
Jayarasi’s interpretation of the Brhaspatisutra is quite 
obvious. ’Reflecting’ in Jayarasi’s sense would then mean 
to repeat an opponent’s view, and that in order to question 
it, i.e., to raise doubts against it and refute it. The 
four principles, earth etc., are well known and are sup¬ 
posed to be firmly established, but even they cannot bear a 
serious examination. All the other principles are even more 
doubtful, and therefore Brhaspati did not bother about 
them, that is, they were not ’reflected’ in the sutras in 
order to be refuted. 10 
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Jayarasi’s attitude towards Brhaspati is further re¬ 
flected in the concluding verses of the TUS (p. 125. 

13-18) : 

ye yata na hi gocaram suraguror buddher vikalpa drdhah, 
prapyante nanu te ’pi yatra uimale pakhandadarpacchidi / 
bha ttasrl jayarasidevagurubhih srsto maharthodayah - 
tattvopaplavasimha esa iti yah khyatim param yasyati // 
pakhandakhandanabhijha jhanodadhivivardhitah / 
jayaraser jayantiha vikalpa vadiji$navah // 

’’For even those firm (= invincible?) uikaipas which were 
not taken into consideration by the guru of the gods (or 
perhaps: which escaped his attention) are certainly met 

with in [this] spotless [treatise] which breaks the pride 
of the impostors. 

[This very treatise] which gives rise to [something of] 

great significance (or: great utility 11 ), [and] which will 
attain supreme fame, [people saying about it:] ’This is the 
lion which annihilates [all] principles,’ was composed by 
[me] the guru Bhatta Sri Jayarasi Deva. 

Skillful in destroying the impostors, made to prosper by 

[me] the ocean of knowledge, the uikaipas of Jayarasi, 
vanquishing the disputants, are triumphant here [in this 

worId]." 

In these verses Jayarasi reveals himself as boastfully 
proud of the force of his new arguments which did not even 
occur to Brhaspati, but by the same token he also puts him¬ 
self in the position of a more or less faithful follower. 

How sincere Jayarasi was in his interpretation of the 
Brhaspatisutra is a question which cannot be answered with 
any certainty. At least there is no evidence against his 
sincerity, and I cannot imagine any reason, external or 
internal, which could have compelled him to become an adept 
of the Lokayata against his good faith or intellectual 
convictions. We, on the other hand, cannot take his inter¬ 
pretation to be faithful to the Sutra; at the most we can 
consider it as a testimony for the Sutra’s ’Rezeption.’ 
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Whatever the case may be, one still wonders what has 
brought about this radical change from a rather primitive 
materialism to a highly sophisticated form of scepticism. 
It seems to me, as I suggested elsewhere, 12 that the answer 
lies in the weakness of the original epistemological posi¬ 
tion of the Lokayata, namely, that perception is the only 
means of valid cognition (yratyahsam ekam pramanam ). Brhas- 
pati’s rejection of all other means of cognition had a 
pragmatic purpose: to exclude any divine or supernatural 
factor from the foundation of social and ethical theories, 
and this meant fierce opposition to the religious Weltan¬ 
schauung which had sacrifices at its center. The inherent 
difficulties in Brhaspati’s position were probably not 
apparent before Dignaga’s time, when logical and epistemo¬ 
logical problems became the central preoccupation of Indian 
philosophers. Once every school had to establish, or at 
least give some justification for, the means of knowledge 
it recognized as valid, the Lokayatikas found themselves in 
the embarrassing position of petitio principii (atmasraya ). 
For by denying all other means of valid cognition, percep¬ 
tion had to establish itself, or not to be established at 
all. The Lokayata’s opponents did not fail to point out 
this and similar problems. For instance, the theory of the 
four elements could not be arrived at by relying on percep¬ 
tion alone; the negation of an eternal Soul which experi¬ 
ences the results of deeds done in a previous life, or in 
fact any negation, is not possible without having recourse 
to some form of reasoning. At least two ways were open to 
the Lokayatikas to solve these problems: either inference 
had to be granted a limited validity, which would allow its 
use in everyday life, while denying its use for establish¬ 
ing non-perceptible entities such as God, Soul, etc., or, 
to be even more consistent, one had to forgo both percep¬ 
tion and inference. The first solution was adopted by Loka¬ 
yatikas like Purandara; 13 Jayarasi chose the second. 
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Date of Jayarasi 

Sanghavi and Parikh have confined Jayarasi’s lifetime to 
the 8th century, 14 and so far I have come across no evi¬ 
dence, which would either contradict this date or make it 
more precise. The editors’ terminus a quo is based on the 
identification of quotations in the TUS itself. The only 
personal name which appears in the TUS is Brhaspati, and 
the only work mentioned by its title is the Laksanasdra {an 
unidentified lost work which may have been written by Jaya¬ 
rasi himself). Jayarasi never refers to his opponents by 
name, but only in general, often degrading, terms such as 
naiydyihapasu (the Naiyayika beast), srutllalasa (the fa¬ 
natics of the relevation - a nickname for the Mimamsakas), 
etc. Thus, the terminus a quo has to be based on those 
quotations whose origin we are able to identify. Among 
these, the latest in time are from DharmakIrti’s Pramana- 
varttika and Pramanaviniscaya , and from Kumarila’s SI oka- 
varttika and Brhattika. Sanghavi and Parikh placed Dharma- 
klrti between 600 and 700, and concluded that Jayarasi 
could not be earlier than the 8th century. Since then, 
Frauwallner suggested 600-660 as DharmakIrti’s date; 15 and 
according to this one could advance Jayarasi’s date to the 
second half of the 7 th century. This dating was in fact 
suggested by the great Jaina scholar Mahendrakumar Jain, 
who claimed to have found a reference to Jayarasi in the 
Siddhiviniscaya of Akalahka, and consequently placed Jaya¬ 
rasi between 650 and 700. 

The passage in question reads as follows: 16 
pramanabhavena pratyaksam ekam naparam prameyatattvaifi veti 
na tatha pratipattum arhati. pramanantaraprati§edhe pratya- 
hsalaksananupapatteh him kena vidadhyat pratisedhayed va 
yatas caturbhautiham eva jagat syat . yadi nama svasamveda- 
napeksaya bahir antas copaplutam iti; siiktam evaitan , nira- 
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krtaparadarsanagamanat. vibhramaikantam upetya svasamvedane 
*py apalapopalabdher anyatha vipratisedhac caturbhutavyava- 
stham apt I ak?anabhedat kathayitum arhaty, anyathanavastha- 
prasangat . 

It has to be noted, however, that the Siddhiviniscaya 
is lost, and that this passage was reconstructed by Mahen- 
drakumar from pratikas in Anantavlrya*s commentary. Al¬ 
though the reconstruction is problematic in details, the 
general purport of the passage is quite clear: Akalanka 
argues against a Carvaka who maintains that perception is 
the only means of knowledge. This position cannot be held, 
says Akalanka, because without accepting inference, percep¬ 
tion cannot even be defined (for a definition is a kind of 
inference). Consequently one would be unable to deny or 
affirm anything, by virtue of which one could say that the 
world is composed only of the four elements. So far, there 
is nothing in this to evoke the TUS; on the contrary, the 
position argued against is incompatible with Jayarasi’s. 
The next sentence is quite obscure ( yadi nama svasamvedana- 
peksaya bahir antas copaplutam) . It contains a reference to 
the annihilation of external and internal objects in re¬ 
spect to, or in dependence on, se1f-apprehension. Although 
the word upapluta reminds, of course, of upap lava, I fail 
to see this sentence as a clear proof that Akalanka knew 
Jayarasi as Mahendrakumar claims. 

Mahendrakumar further supports his thesis by pointing 
out that Anantavlrya quotes Jayarasi while commenting on 
the above passage by Akalanka. But this kind of evidence 
cannot be relied upon. Moreover, if we take a closer look 
at Anantavlrya’s commentary we can see that sometimes he 
introduces the TUS as if Akalanka refers to it (p. 278.13), 
and sometimes as if Jayarasi refers to Akalanka (p. 
277.19). 

As a last piece of evidence, Mahendrakumar tries to 
prove that Jayarasi was known to Prajnakaragupta (English 
Introduction, p. 42) : "Dharmaklrti attempts to establish 
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the identity of happiness and knowledge, in his PV 
(III.252): - 

"tadatadrupino bhavas tadatadrupahe tujah , 
tat sukhadi him ajhanam vijndndbhinnahetujam ." 

On the basis of this very argument Jayarasi has established 
the identity of rupa and jhana, and has inserted the word 
'rupadi' in the place of ’ sukhadi ' in the said Karika. 
Prajnakara has given a reply to Jayarasi, in his Pramana- 
vartikalahkara (p. 313) citing the altered Karika of Jaya¬ 
rasi in this way: - 
anenaitad api nirastam - 

tadatadrupino bhavas tadatadrupahetujah , 
tad rupadi kirn ajhanam vijhanabhinnahetujam .” 

Again, Mahendrakumar has taken things out of their 
context. When reading Prajnakaragupta*s commentary on the 
altered verse it becomes clear that the opponent he has in 
mind cannot be Jayarasi, because the opponent accepts sev¬ 
eral entities such as the Self (atman) and inherence (sama- 
vaya) which are explicitly rejected by Jayarasi. Since an 
implication ( arthapatti ) is mentioned in the discussion, I 
would rather assume that the opponent is a Mlmamsaka, per¬ 
haps of the Prabhakara school, since samavaya was not ad¬ 
mitted by the Bhattas. Furthermore, even if Prajnakaragupta 
knew Jayarasi, this would not move his terminus ad quern to 
700. Mahendrakumar’s dating of Prajnakaragupta (ca. 700) is 
based on Sankrityayana’s suggestion in the introduction to 
the PVBh. Professor Steinke1lner, however, tells me in a 
personal communication that ca. 800 is a more probable date 
for Prajnakaragupta. 

All this does not invalidate, of course, Jayarasi ’ s 
terminus a quo as 650. But it is probable that he lived 
some time after this limit. Dharmakirti is supposed to have 
lived between 600 and 660 (so according to Frauwallner; 
this conclusion was recently challenged by Lindtner who 
wants to advance this date by some fifty years, 17 but as 
far as I know his opinion is not generally accepted), and 
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Kumarila was a younger contemporary of Dharmakirti, since 
DharmakIrti’s influence can be traced in fragments of his 
now lost Brhattika. 18 As Jayarasi refers to commentators of 
Dharmakirti and Kumarila, we have to allow some span of 
time between them. I do not think that Jayarasi could have 
lived before 700, unless, of course, our appreciation of 
Dharmakirti’s date will change. 

The terminus ad quern was established by Sanghavi and 
Parikh with the help of references to Jayarasi and his work 
in the Jaina literature. They convincingly showed that 
Jayarasi was well known to almost all important Jaina phi¬ 
losophers between the 9th and 13th century, notably, Vidya- 
nanda (or Vidyanandin), Anantavirya, Prabhacandra, Abhaya- 
deva Suri and Mallisena Suri. Of these, the earliest are 
Vidyananda and Anantavirya. Sanghavi and Parikh give as 
their date the 9th century following Vamsidhara (the editor 
of the AS) for the date of Vidyananda, and Vidyabhushana 
for the date of Anantavirya. Potter, who follows the New 
Catalogus Catalogorum, places Vidyananda ca. 850 and Anan¬ 
tavirya ca. 980. 19 Thus, although Jayarasi’s dating was 
based on partly obsolete data, the conclusion reached at by 
Sanghavi and Parikh still holds; at most we could move 
Jayarasi to the beginning of the 9th century. In fact, 
after the publication of the TUS, Sanghavi changed his mind 
and suggested 725-825 as a more probable date. 20 

Sanghavi and Parikh have confined their research of 
references to Jayarasi mainly to Jaina sources. The only 
non-Jaina philosopher they mention who probably knew of 
Jayarasi is the Vedantin Srlharsa. The limitedness of their 
research is to a large extent a result of the material 
which was available at the time. Since the publication of 
the TUS, however, several non-Jaina works which contain 
references to Jayarasi have been published, notably, the 
Nyayabhu$ana of Bhasarvajna, the Nyayamuktavali of Aparar- 
kadeva, and the Tarharahasya mistakenly attributed to Kama- 
laslla. Unfortunately, none of these texts can modify our 
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dating of Jayarasi in any way. Apararka wrote his Nyayamuk- 
tavali ca. 1125, and Bhasarvajna is roughly a contemporary 
of Jayanta (fl. 870). Thus, they do not increase our know¬ 
ledge beyond what we already know. The evidence of the 
Tarharahasya, on the other hand, would have been ideal for 
determining Jayarasi’s date if it were indeed written by 
Kamalaslla (740-795), as its editor, P. Shastri, claims. 
Unfortunately, the attribution of the text to Kamalasila is 
absolutely impressionistic, Shastri having no better argu¬ 
ment in its favour than the fact that the text often quotes 
from Santaraksita without acknowledging the quotations as 
such, something which is proper, so he thinks, only for a 
direct disciple, for his guru will share his fame anyhow. 21 
A closer examination of these quotations, however, reveals 
that most of them come from the purvapaksa part of the 
Tattvasangraha . Furthermore, the author of the Tarharahasya 
quotes from later philosophers such as Dharmottara, Prajna- 
karagupta and Jnanasrlmisra (the latter is assigned to the 
first half of the 11th century). 22 

Although all this does not advance us beyond the ori¬ 
ginal conclusion of Sanghavi and Parikh, these references 
are important from a different aspect. As more and more 
references to the TUS are gathered 23 our picture of Jayara¬ 
si and his place in the historical development of Indian 
philosophy starts to change. From almost complete oblivion 
he slowly emerges as one of the three pillars on which 
Indian scepticism rests, the other two being the much more 
famous Nagarjuna and Sriharsa. 24 

Perhaps the most interesting example of Jayarasi ’ s 
influence on posterity can be found in the Yyomavatl. Vyo- 
masiva never quotes from the TUS , nor does he mention Jaya¬ 
rasi by name, although he was deeply influenced by him. As 
one reads through the Vy it is surprising to see how often 
Vyomasiva owes his arguments to Jayarasi, sometimes merely 
repeating them, sometimes using them creatively in new 
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contexts. 
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However, Jayarasi’s influence seems not to be confined 
to some specific arguments; an even greater effect was 
executed by his way of thinking or modes of argument. What 
I have in mind is this special mode of reasoning called 
vikalpa which consists in giving several (ideally all pos¬ 
sible) interpretations of a given philosophical proposi¬ 
tion, and then analyzing one interpretation after the 
other, showing that none of them is sound. Jayarasi cer¬ 
tainly did not invent this form of reasoning, but no one 
before him used this way of arguing with such persistence 
and ingenuity, and nowhere before was the full force of 
this reasoning brought to light. When Vyomasiva raises his 
own utkalpas, one often feels that he follows in the foot¬ 
steps of Jayarasi. 

Similarly, Jayarasi seems to have played a role in the 
development of the vikalpa reasoning in the Jaina school. 
Of course, influence on a style of reasoning is not some¬ 
thing which admits of rigorous proof. It is more a kind of 
intuition which develops slowly as one reads through these 
texts and is constantly reminded of Jayarasi. However, as 
corroborative evidence, I would like to point out that 
Jaina philosophers who precede Jayarasi or are his contem¬ 
poraries like Mallavadin and Akalahka hardly ever use vi- 
kalpas the way he does. Philosophers who immediately follow 
him like Vidyananda and Anantavlrya use them sporadically, 
and later philosophers like Prabhacandra and Abhayadeva 
cons tantly. 

It is probably Jayarasi’s influence on the Jaina 
school which saved him from oblivion. There is no doubt 
that Jayarasi represented a minority (ekadesa) within the 
Lokayata school. Although no other Lokayata text survives 
today, we can safely conclude from numerous references in 
Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina sources that most Lokayatikas 
remained materialists in one form or another. References to 
Lokayata scepticism, on the other hand, are so scant that 
it was virtually unknown in the West before the publication 
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of the TUS . One could expect, therefore, that if a single 
Lokayata text survives, it would be of the materialistic 
and main branch of the school. The fact that this and no 
other text survives may be due, of course, to sheer chance 
or blind fate, but perhaps it is not merely that. While 
commenting on the 17 th si oka of Hemacandra’s Anyayogauyaua- 
cchedadvatrimsika Mallisena Suri says (SVM p. 171.8)-’ uis- 
taratas tu pramanakhandanam tat tvopaplavasimhad avalohani- 
yam. "A refutation of the means of valid cognition in de¬ 
tail should be looked up from the Tattvopaplavasimha." 

It seems from this recommendation that the TUS was 
well known at Malli§ena’s time, that is, more than 500 
years after its composition, and that it was used as a 
standard refutation of the means of knowledge. 26 Repeating 
a metaphor Voltaire used for Bayle’s Dictionary we can say 
that the book was used as an arsenal against the pramana s. 
In fact, Jayarasi’s scepticism is to a large extent compa¬ 
rable with the Jaina relativism, and the Jaina philosophers 
could easily use his critique of the theory of knowledge of 
all schools as the highroad to their anehantavada . Thus, 
the Jaina had an interest in studying (and consequently 
copying) the book. It is, therefore, probably not a mere 
coincidence that the manuscript of the TUS was found in the 
library of a Jaina temple and was edited by two Jaina 
scholars. 

Jayarasi on the criterion of truth 
and some methodological problems 

Practically everybody is a sceptic in respect to some know¬ 
ledge claims. One may dogmatically or undogmatically accept 
the knowledge claims made by the natural scientists or 
mathematicians, and raise serious doubts about the know¬ 
ledge claims made by, say, theologians. Yet scepticism, at 
least in its purest or extreme form, consists in raising 
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doubts about all knowledge claims, even those based on 
immediate experience. Most sceptics would argue that a 
necessary condition of knowing is that our impressions or 
cognitions would be the exact likeness of the object to 
which they correspond. But the real properties of an object 
cannot be known independently of the senses; and thus we 
can never be sure that our experience of an object is the 
exact copy of it. This idea is as old as philosophy, but 
let me quote a modern variant of it: "For if you know that 
no difference is made to a thing 0 by the presence or ab¬ 
sence of a certain condition c [c = the condition of know¬ 
ing the object], you know what 0 is like with c, and also 
what 0 is like without c, and on comparing the two find no 
difference. This involves knowing what 0 is like without c; 
in the present case, knowing what you defined as the un¬ 
known . ” 27 

If all we know is just how things appear to us, how 
could we distinguish between right and wrong cognitions? Do 
we have a criterion which will help us differentiating 
between them? 

On the question "How can we know anything?" all Indian 
philosophers unanimously answer "By having a means of valid 
cognition (pramana)." This answer is, of course, almost 
tautological, and perhaps no two philosophers understand 
this term in exactly the same manner, but it played an 
important role in structuring the Indian theories of know¬ 
ledge. It is around this concept of pramana, its nature, 
its definition and its varieties, that Indian philosophy 
ever since Dignaga’s time developed. When we talk of valid¬ 
ity of cognitions in the Indian philosophical context we 
usually mean pramanya, a word which is sometimes explained 
as ’being a means of valid cognition, * but which in fact 
means ’being derived from a means of valid cognition, 
since it does not apply to the means itself, but rather to 
the cognition which arises from it (prama ). 
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Note, however, that validity and truthfulness are not 
concepts which cover the same extension. A cognition may be 
true but not valid, and valid but not true. For instance, 
recollection may be true (yathartha) but not valid for 
Jayanta, and for Dharmakirti inference may be valid but not 
true (bhrantir api prama). Usually the notion of truthful¬ 
ness is included in the notion of validity, but validity 
may include further conditions; for instance, a means of 
valid cognition may be required to be an agent of apprehen¬ 
sion of an unapprehended object (anadhigatarthagantr ). 

Among the means of valid cognition, the one which 
appears first in every (or almost every) enumeration, which 
was considered as being at the basis of all the other means 
of knowledge and which was accepted by all Indian philo¬ 
sophers except the sceptics, is perception (pratyahsa). 
Without (valid) perception, all the other means of know¬ 
ledge such as inference and verbal testimony are useless 
and invalid. For what could be expected even from a simple 
inference like the one of fire from smoke if one mistakes 
dust for smoke; or from a verbal testimony if one cannot 
hear properly? 

It is probably for this reason that problems of truth¬ 
fulness are usually discussed in the context of perception. 
This can also be seen on the other side of the coin, name¬ 
ly, in the theories of error. As Schmithausen once observ¬ 
ed, 28 it is the immediate deception of the senses which at¬ 
tracts most of the attention of Indian philosophers to the 
extent that it became an independent theme which had hardly 
anything to do anymore with other kinds of error such as 
false inferences. 

Jayarasi is no exception in this respect. He deals 
with the problem of truthfulness, or as he calls it (fol¬ 
lowing the Nyaya) nonerroneousness ( avyabhicarita ), not as 
a general problem common to all means of knowledge, but as 
a specific problem of sense perception. The discussion 
evolves around the Nyaya definition of perception, but it 
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should be considered as applicable to other schools as 
well. For while discussing the same problem in the chapters 
on the Mlmaipsa and the Sankhya definitions of perception 
Jayarasi refers the reader back to the chapter on Nyaya; 
and while discussing the Nyaya definition he already deals 
with theories of other schools, especially the one of the 
Mimamsa. 

Before presenting Jayarasi 1 s arguments I will have to 
go in some detail into his opponents* theories. For, ob¬ 
viously, before we can understand the criticism of some 
theory, we have to understand what is being criticized. 
Sometimes, a conscientious critic may take the trouble to 
present as faithfully as he can what he wants to examine 
and criticize. This, unfortunately, is not the case with 
Jayarasi. The TUS is an extremely difficult text (one can 
tell that by seeing how often it was misunderstood by some 
very competent scholars), not because of its vocabulary, or 
syntax, or obscure compounds, or elusive thought, but be¬ 
cause it is extremely laconic. Jayarasi wrote for his con¬ 
temporaries, that is, those who were acquainted with the 
theories he was criticizing. He, therefore, saw no need to 
repeat them; it was enough to refer to them. The type of 
sentence which appears most frequently in the TUS is the 
conditional: the ’if* part contains the position of the 
opponent in a nut shell, the ’then* part contains Jayara¬ 
si ’ s criticism and refutation of it. Thus, the opponent’s 
position is hardly ever allotted more then a couple of 
words. This could have been sufficient for 8th century In¬ 
dian philosophers. It is certainly not enough for most of 
us . 

There is a further reason why Jayarasi cannot be fully 
understood before we identify his opponents. He seems to 
have been a highly meticulous person, and he did not con¬ 
strue his arguments against a general philosophical posi¬ 
tion which might be common to a couple of philosophers or 
to a school of thought, but against a specific formulation 
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of a position, as it appears in a specific text. His argu¬ 
ments often refer to a single word which he thinks his 
opponent uses in a dubious manner. Obviously, in such 
cases, if we don’t know to exactly which text he was refer¬ 
ring, we do not know what he is talking about. Most of the 
notes to the translation, therefore, (apart from transla¬ 
tions of parallel passages from the TUS itself and refer¬ 
ences to Jayarasi in later literature) deal with the iden¬ 
tification of the opponents. Whenever I succeeded in iden¬ 
tifying an opponent, Jayarasi’s arguments become clear and 
hardly need any further comment; in cases where I did not 
succeed, they are usually perplexing and only superficially 
understood. Unfortunately, the work of identification pre¬ 
sented here is far from being completed. Partly it is due 
to my personal limitation: I obviously did not read every¬ 
thing. I tried to cover over a thousand years of philosoph¬ 
ical literature, for there was no point in limiting myself 
to texts which precede the TUS, as older theories are often 
described in younger texts. The Nyayamahjar l, for instance, 
is our best source for the appraisal of Nyaya theories 
after Vatsyayana. 29 

Unlike in the case of the translation which was 
checked and read by many colleagues and friends, in identi¬ 
fying the opponents I was very much on my own. Thus, it is 
indeed possible that I did not succeed in identifying some 
of the most obvious opponents of Jayarasi; I can only hope 
that such cases are not too numerous. One has to stop some¬ 
where, and I will be more than happy to see someone else 
take up this work where I left it. However, apart from my 
personal limitations, the incompleteness of this work is a 
direct result of the available material. Indian philosophy 
today presents itself as the visible part of an iceberg, 
the rest of which can only vaguely be guessed about. Texts 
whose manuscripts will probably never be found on the one 
hand, and an oral tradition irrevocably lost on the other, 
leave of the intense and uninterrupted philosophical activ- 
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i ty of the first millenium A.D. only a few big monuments, 
comparable to mountain summits which remain as isolated 
islands while all the rest is submerged under water. 

In general outline Jayarasi’s apprehension of the 
philosophical scene is not very different from ours. The 
two most important antagonists are the Naiyayikas and the 
Buddhists. The Mimamsakas are partly treated together with 
the Naiyayikas; only special Mimarpsa issues get an inde¬ 
pendent treatment. Sankhya is dealt with briefly, and one 
can feel that it is already a dying system. Vedanta and 
Jaina philosophy are hardly noticed, since they did not yet 
occupy the outstanding positions they won after Sankara and 
Akalanka. Perhaps the only discrepancy between our appre¬ 
hension of Indian philosophy at the time and the way it is 
reflected in the TUS would be the relatively minor place 
allotted in the TUS to Bhartrhari’s philosophy of language. 

So far for the broad outline. However, when we look 
into the details we see that Jayarasi often uses texts 
which did not survive. The Nyaya philosophy is represented 
not so much by Uddyotakara himself, but by the Acaryas, 
that is, a group of commentators on the Nyayavarttika, the 
most important of which was the Rucikara. 30 The Mlmaipsa 
school is represented mainly by the Bhattas, however not by 
the Slokavarttika or its commentaries, but by the BrhaHika 
and commentaries thereupon. The Buddhists are represented 
mainly by Dharmaklrti , however not by any of his works 
which are extant in Sanskrit, but by the Pramanavini scaya 
(in this case we are lucky to have a Tibetan translation of 
the work). The Sankhya is represented not by the Sahkhyaka - 
r ika or the Yuktidipika, but by the §a§titantra of Var?a- 
ganya and Vindhyavasin’s commentary on it. 

It should be expected, therefore, that Jayarasi refers 
sometimes to theories of which we have only a vague idea, 
and to details of which we have no idea at all. In such 
cases his arguments usually seem tedious and gratuitous, 
for they are only superficially understood, but as soon as 
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we find the opponent Jayarasi had in mind the pieces of the 
puzzle start falling into their places, and the picture 
becomes clear in next to no time at all. Even when the 
assumption of a real opponent seemed at first sight unlike¬ 
ly for a certain passage, I often came to realize that it 
had one after all. Methodologically we can extrapolate from 
such cases and proceed as if Jayarasi always aims at a real 
and specific target. Whenever we are unable to find such a 
target - and even if the intended position contradicts 
certain things we think we know - we have to assume that it 
is unknown to us, and not that it was invented by Jayarasi 
for the sake of arguing. 31 

Fortunately, most of the protagonists whose criterion 
of truth Jayarasi criticizes are easily identifiable. How¬ 
ever, since I have already written on this subject 32 I re¬ 
frain from presenting it here again with all the details 
which it implies. Instead, I shall confine myself, as a way 
of illustration, to a single example, that of the Mlmamsa 
criterion. It is the first one to be dealt with by Jaya¬ 
rasi, and I believe it illustrates nicely the general fla¬ 
vour of the book. The context of the discussion is formed 
by NS 1.1.4 which contains the Nyaya definition of percep¬ 
tion, and more specifically by the word ’ noner r oneous ’ in 
that definition. How do you know that a cognition is noner- 
roneous, asks Jayarasi, and enumerates four possible crite¬ 
ria: by being produced by a complex of faultless causal 
factors (adus takaraha sandohotpadyatva ), by the absence of 
sublation (badharahitatva ), by the efficiency of the activ¬ 
ity (praurt tisamarthya), and otherwise (anyatha ). 

Although one could expect from the context a discus¬ 
sion of the Nyaya theories, Jayarasi prefers to start with 
the Mlmarpsa. His arguments against the first two criteria 
are directed against the following passage of the Vrttika- 
ragrantha : 33 "The arising of cognition when the senses of a 
person are in contact with that [same object which appears 
in the cognition] is true perception. 4a. 
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The arising of cognition for a person when the senses are 
in contact with precisely that which the cognition has for 
[its] object is true perception. The cognition whose object 
is different from the one [with which the senses are] in 
contact is not perception. - But how is it apprehended that 
this [cognition arises when the senses are] in contact with 
that same [object which appears in the cognition], and that 
[cognition arises when they are] in contact with a differ¬ 
ent [object]? - That [cognition which arises when the sen¬ 
ses are] not in contact with a different [object], [arises 
when they are] in contact with that [same object]. Its 
opposite [arises when the senses are] in contact with a 
different [object]. - How is it known? For even when some¬ 
one takes a conch shell for silver, he thinks: * My eye is 
in contact with silver.* - [It is known] for in respect to 
which [cognition] a sublating cognition is produced [which 
takes the form] ’This is not so, that is a false cogni¬ 
tion,’ this [cognition arises when the senses are] in con¬ 
tact with a different [object], [its] opposite when [the 
senses are] in contact with that [same object], - [But] how 
is it apprehended before the production of the sublating 
cognition, at the time when there is no difference whatso¬ 
ever between true cognition and false cognition? - When the 
mind is disturbed by hunger etc., or the sense by timira 
sickness etc., or the external object by fineness etc., 
[then] a false cognition [is produced] from these [kinds of 
disturbance]. When [they] are not disturbed, the cognition 
is true. For the contact between sense, mind and object is 
the cause of the cognition, because in its absence there is 
no cognition. A fault which intervenes with that [contact] 
is the cause of a false cognition, because when [the senses 
etc.) are faulty, the cognition arises as false. - How is 
it apprehended? - Because when the fault is gone, one sees 
an agreement [between the cognition and reality 34 ]. - How 
is the apprehension of the faulty and faultless [brought 
about]? - If [in spite of] searching with effort we would 
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not perceive [any] fault, [then] because there is no proof 
[for the opposite], we would think that [it is] not faulty. 
That is why only [the cognition] which has a faulty cause 
and about which [we have] the cognition ’[It is] false’ is 
an erroneous cognition; there is no other.” 

One can see a certain uneasiness of the Vrttikara 
about the criterion of truth. As the opponent’s questions 
are raised, he piles two criteria one upon the other, and 
he does that, of course, because none of them is really 
satisfactory. The first criterion he uses is the sublation, 
pr the assertion of falsity (badha), but as time interca¬ 
lates between the cognition whose falsity is to be asserted 
and the cognition which asserts the falsity, he adds a 
second criterion: the production by faultless causes. By 
that he attempts to establish that the true cognition is 
made the normal one, the one we usually have, and that 
error is made an exception. 35 In other words, there is 
nothing inherently wrong with the cognitive process itself. 
But the fact that any particular cognition is produced by 
faultless causes is yet to be proved. The assertion that a 
valid cognition is produced by ’good’ causes tells us what 
happens, but not when it happens. Thus, production by 
faultless causes needs in its turn another criterion which 
will tell us whether there is a production by faultless 
causes. (To say that it is known when a sublating cognition 
does not arise would result in a mutual dependence - anyon- 
yasraya - and will not solve the initial problem, i.e., to 
know whether a cognition is wrong before a sublating cogni- 
tion arises.) 

Here the Vrttikara seems to be at the end of his re¬ 
sources and says that if we make an effort to discredit or 
refute the cognition without success, we accept it as true. 
No further specification of what the effort should consist 
of is given. The last sentence, which is quoted by Jayarasi 
on p 76.7-9, concludes the discussion by putting the pro- 
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duction by faultless causes and the absence of sublation 
side by side as a joint criterion of truth. 

What the Vrttikara tried to do in the first half of 
this criterion is, I think, to take a definition of know¬ 
ledge and turn it into a criterion of truth. The definition 
of knowledge in terms of the causal complex appears already 
in the Vaisesikasutra (VS 9.25-27): indriyadosat samskdrdc 
cavidya. tad du$tam jnanam. adustam vidya. "Non-knowledge 
is due to a fault of the sense and to impressions [left by 
previous experience]. It is a faulty cognition. Faultless 
[cognition] is knowledge." 

The difference between a definition of knowledge and 
its criterion is that the definition should tell us what 
knowledge is, while the function of the criterion is to 
tell us when and where it occurs. Taken as a criterion, the 
production by faultless causes should function as a reason, 
or a characteristic sign (hetu, linga ) of an inference. One 
should be able to say "This cognition is true, because it 
is produced by faultless causes," just as one says "This 
cognition is true, because it is not sublated.” 

The difference between the two inferences is not in 
the nature of the vyapti, but that in the first inference 
the occurrence of the middle term (hetu) in the minor term 
( dharmin ) is unknown, whereas one always knows if a cogni¬ 
tion is sublated or not; one has an immediate experience of 
i t. 

This is perhaps the most important difference between 
a definition and an inference. In every definition (that 
is, in every correct definition), there is a vyapti between 
definiendum and definiens - or more precisely a kevalavya- 
tirekivydpti , since the definiendum has no sapaksa - , but 
it does not indicate whether a particular substratum would 
possess the defining property or not. 

The above interpretation of the Vr 11iharagrantha is 
also possible because of the ambivalence of the word hetu, 
which can be used both as an ontological and epistemo1ogi- 
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cal term. As an ontological term it can be used to denote a 
cause, something which actually produces; as an epistemo¬ 
logical term, it denotes the reason, or the middle term of 
an inference. If the Vrttikara uses the production by 
faultless causes as a criterion, which I think he does, 
then both meanings of the word should be applicable to the 
text, when he says that a fault is the hefcu of a false 
cognition. Jayarasi’s arguments are directed only against: 
hetu as a middle term of an inference. He does not argue 
against a definition of knowledge in terms of the quality 
of its production, but he claims that it cannot be used as 
a criterion of truth: 36 

"In respect to these [alternatives], if the nonerrone- 
ousness of a cognition is known by being produced by a com¬ 
plex of faultless causal factors, [then] by which [means of 
valid cognition] is precisely that, [i.e.] the fact that 
the causes are faultless, apprehended? Not by perception, 
because the well-being etc. , of the eye , are beyond [the 
apprehension by] the senses [themselves]. Nor [is it known] 
by inference, because there is no apprehension of another 
[inferential] sign (i.e., a sign which will prove that the 
causal complex is faultless, which proves, in its turn, 
that the cognition is nonerroneous). 

[Objection:] It is precisely that cognition which is 
the sign; having arisen from that (i.e., from a faultless 
causal complex) it reveals its distinguished character 
(i.e., of being faultless). 

[Reply:] If so, the insurmountable [fallacy of] mutual 
dependence follows necessarily. 

Besides, the senses being substrata of qualities (i.e., 
good functioning) and faults, a cognition produced by them 
is not beyond the suspicion of faults, just like a cogni¬ 
tion of a word produced by the activity of a person.” (§ 

i.n) 

The first inference would be: this cognition is true, 
because it is produced by a faultless causal complex. The 
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second inference would be: this causal complex is fault¬ 
less, because it produces a true cognition. The interde¬ 
pendence is obvious. 37 

With this, Jayarasi’s criticism of the first part of 
the criterion is concluded, and he moves on to refute the 
second part, the absence of sublation. 

Adopting a Western terminology, the absence of subla¬ 
tion looks at first sight as if it presupposes a coherence 
theory of truth, where truth is defined in terms of rela¬ 
tions among statements, and not in terms of relations be¬ 
tween statements and reality, as is the case in a corre¬ 
spondence theory of truth. 

However, as far as I know, the basic assumption of all 
Indian philosophers is always a correspondence theory of 
truth. Even if the only way to assert the falsity of a 
cognition is by having another cognition which has a cor¬ 
rective function (e.g., that a cognition of water was 
nothing but a fata morgana), it can only do so because it 
corresponds to reality, and because the content of the 
previous cognition does not correspond to reality. In fact, 
the relation between the two cognitions always remained 
problematic; and in the final analysis unexplained. We saw 
that the main disadvantage of the absence of sublation as a 
criterion of truth is that a certain amount of time lapses 
before the sublation is produced. Consequently one can 
never be sure at any given moment which of one’s cognitions 
are true and which are going to be proved false some time 
in the future. Moreover, in certain cases the falsity of 
the cognition will never be asserted'- a deceptive sense may 
remain so, a disturbed mind may never be cured, an object 
may be too subtle to be rightly apprehended, or one may 
simply die before the sublation is produced: 

"If the nonerroneousness [of a cognition] is known by 
the non-arising of sublation, we have the following doubt: 
Is the fact that a sublation of a cognition does not arise 
due to the fact that [the cognition] is true, or is it due 
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to the deficiency of a causal factor which [could have] 
produced the sublating cognition? For it is seen [in some 
cases] that the sublation is not produced because of the 
deficiency of the causal factor which [could have] produced 
the sublating cognition. For instance, when a cognition of 
water is produced with reference to a faraway mass of sun- 
rays the sublation is not produced, [but] when a causal 
factor is produced additionally for [a person] who stands 
nearby, [the sublation] is produced. And being produced 
additionally it is produced with a difference in time, 
after a year etc., and sometimes, due to the deficiency of 
the causal factor, it is not produced at all; the nonerro- 
neousness, however, of a [cognition] is not established by 
that much. 

Besides, the absence [of a cognition] of sublation 
does not prove the real absence of sublation, because the 
apprehension of its real existence is due to its apprehen¬ 
sion [but its inexistence is not proved by the absence of 
its apprehension].” 38 (§ 1.12) 

In the last sentence Jayarasi turns the practical 
difficulties into a matter of principle. If one apprehends 
a sublation, one can be sure that the sublation exists, and 
that the sublated cognition is false. But if one does not 
apprehend the sublation, it does not mean that the cogni¬ 
tion is true, for it is always possible that the sublation 
is not produced because of the deficiency of one of the 
causal factors. 

One of the basic principles in Popper’s philosophy of 
science is that a hypothesis can never be confirmed. The 
scientific hypotheses we hold to be true are only those 
which are not yet refuted, but they are liable to be so 
sometime in the future. When we conduct a scientific ex¬ 
periment in order to check a hypothesis, we can either 
refute or corroborate it, but never confirm it. Jayarasi’s 
argument is based, I think, on a similar idea, but, of 
course, I do not mean to make a comparison between the two 
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philosophers. This simply illustrates that similar ideas 
can arise in entirely different contexts. 

While commenting on the Vrttikaragrantha Kumarila had 
to deal with some problems which the Vrttikara had left 
open. For instance, what happens when a person who has an 
erroneous cognition is not in a position to rectify it? 39 
(Umbeka ad loc., gives the example of a person whose sense 
is defective - t imiropahatacaksuh - , Sucarita that of a 
person who suffers from delusion about directions - dihmu- 
(jihai for an explanation of this phenomenon cf . SV(2) p. 53. 
2-17) For such cases Kumarila introduces communication with 
other people, from whose opposite cognitions one can learn 
about one’s own mistakes. This possibility does not appear 
in the Vrttikaragrantha t but it could perhaps be subsumed 
under the ’searching with effort.* 

However, apart from elaborating details as the above, 
or showing that sublation and sublating cognition are not 
mutually dependent (the fallacy of anyonyasraya) , Kumarila 
had to provide an answer to some problems of an altogether 
different order. The Buddhists, who traditionally had 
little original to say on problems of debate and epistemo¬ 
logical theories which arose from them, started dealing 
with these topics around the 3rd century A.D. With Dignaga 
and Dharmaklrti they even became the leading school in this 
field, and occupied the center of the philosophical scene, 
in the sense that all the other schools had to react in 
some manner to the new theories they proposed. As we saw, 
the Vrttikara dealt with everyday errors such as mistaking 
a conch shell for silver. Kumarila had to go beyond that 
and deal with more radical types of error which are not due 
to a disturbance in the cognitive process, but rather are 
immanent to it, namely, the view that all everyday cogni¬ 
tions, including those we usually call ’true,’ are essen¬ 
tially erroneous. 

Dignaga’s classification of cognitions into conceptual 
and non-conceptual, and his equation of conceptual cogni- 
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tions, which include cognitions of empirical reality, with 
erroneous cognitions, raised philosophical problems which 
the Vrttikara did not have to face. Since reality, so 
claimed the Buddhists, cannot be conceptualized, all cogni¬ 
tions of empirical reality, which necessarily involve con¬ 
ceptual constructions, are necessarily false. To this we 
may add the traditional Buddhist mistrust against abstract 
entities such as the universal and the whole (avayavin) 
which were supposed to appear even in the simplest cogni¬ 
tions, where no error seemed possible at first sight, for 
instance ’This is a cow, * when you stand in front of such 
an animal. These cognitions were analyzed as containing two 
parts: the part ’this* referring to some individual, and 
the part ’cow’ as referring to the universal ’cowness’ or 
’bovinity’ (gotv a). 40 

The Buddhists developed very early sharp arguments 
against the universal and the whole, or, more precisely, 
the residence of the universal in the individuals, and of 
the whole in its parts (vrttivikalpa). And obviously the 
whole cognition would be false if it referred to inexist- 
ent entities and affirmed their existence. For instance, 
the universal cannot reside entirely in one of its individ¬ 
uals (or the whole in one of its parts), because it would 
not be able to reside in other individuals (or in other 
parts). Nor could it reside partly in them, because it has 
no parts. Such arguments appear already in the Nydyasu- 
tra . 41 

Now, if we apply all that to the criterion of the 
Vrttikara, we can indeed say that all cognitions are erro¬ 
neous because they are produced by disturbed or faulty 
causes, namely, the conceptualization which intervenes with 
the process of perception. And we know that conceptualiza¬ 
tion is faulty, because it involves contradictory notions 
such as the universal, the whole, etc. 

In order to defend the Vrttikara against such criti¬ 
cism Kumarila had to make room for exceptions. We saw that 
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for the Vpttikara the production by faultless causes and 
the absence of sublation are proposed as a joint criterion, 
that is, if there is no sublation and no apprehension of a 
faulty cause, the cognition is considered as true; if, on 
the other hand, one of these conditions does not obtain, no 
matter which one of the two, the cognition is considered as 
false. 

This, however, could no longer bear the Buddhist 
attack, because the Buddhists had adduced some very con¬ 
vincing arguments to show that all everyday cognitions 
which necessarily involve universals arise from faulty 
causes. In order to disarm the Buddhist attack Kumarila 
argued that the presence of sublation, or more precisely, 
what would seem to be a sublation, namely, a cognition 
which claims that another cognition is false, is not always 
enough to invalidate another cognition. There is, one might 
say, a sort of struggle between the sublating and the 
sublated cognition, as if each of them were trying to 
affirm and defend the reality of its own object. 42 In this 
struggle the sublating cognition does not always win, for 
sometimes it is not stronger than the sublated cognition. 

However, Kumarila was careful enough to restrict this 
possibility only to extreme cases, which are, of course, 
precisely the cases which the Buddhists had in mind. Thus 
he says: 

saruesam sarvada yatra dhih syat tatra na badhanam/ 

na hi kara^adustat vabaddhis tatra batlyasl// 

"[An object] of which everybody has always a cognition, in 
respect to such [an object] there is no sublating, 
for in this case the [alleged] cognition of the fact that 
the causes [such as the senses] are faulty is not 
stronger.” 

Jayarasi has probably taken into consideration Kuma- 
rila’s augmentations to the Vpttikara’s theory as he pro¬ 
ceeds to examine two interpretations of the absence of 
sublation *• 
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1) If nobody experiences a sublation for a given cognition, 
the cognition is true. 

2) If there is no sublation of a given cognition by further 
cognitions of one and the same person, the non-sublated 
cognition is true. 

The first interpretation looks like a common sense 
argument ("How do I know that the water is real? Everybody 
says so.”), and it raises the same difficulties, for even 
an absolute majority may be wrong. And, as Jayarasi argues, 
one could hardly know what all people think on a given 
subject matter without being omniscient. For the second 
interpretation, the arguments given above (§ 1.12) apply 
equally. This explains the similarity between some of the 
arguments in the above quoted passage and in the following 
passage, which also concludes Jayarasi’s arguments against 
the absence of sublation as a criterion of truth: 

’’And there is another [argument]: Does the absence of 
sublation depend on all people or on the perceiver [a- 
lone]? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it depends on all 
people, ... [everybody] would be omniscient. 44 

[Objection:] Let everybody be omniscient, what is 
wrong with that? 

[Reply:] One will not be able to talk about non- 
omniscient [people]. 

If the non-production of sublation depends on the perceiver 
[alone], [i.e., if] the perceiver does not have a sublating 
cognition [and] by this [fact knows] that [the cognition] 
is nonerroneous, [then] this [too] is not correct, because 
a false cognition of diamond-rays 45 etc., is observed even 
when there is no production of a sublating cognition for 
the perceiver, because he goes to another place or dies, 
etc. Or the false cognition arises in such a way by being 
subordinated to the nature of its source that it prevents 
the production of the sublating cognition. The destruction 
of this [false cognition] as well is of exactly the same 
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kind (i.e., it as well prevents the production of the sub- 
lating cognition), just as a true cognition accepted by the 
opponent [prevents its own sublation]. Thus, to say: ’A 
cognition whose cause is faulty and about which one has the 
cognition ’It is false,* that cognition alone is untrue,’ 46 
is itself untrue.” (§ 1.12a) 

All this, of course, is nothing but a small fraction 
of what Jayarasi has to say on the subject of perception in 
particular and of means of knowledge in general. The argu¬ 
ments presented here cover about one page of the book. 
Jayarasi goes on analyzing and arguing against school after 
school, definition after definition, to erode not only 
every level of knowledge claim and certainty, but also the 
definitions themselves by paying attention to some of the 
more formal aspects of definitions, especially the rule of 
economy (i.e., every word in a definition must have a pur¬ 
pose; no word should be employed if its purpose is already 
fulfilled by another word). The definitions are dissected 
into their smallest constituent parts and every word re¬ 
ceives an individual treatment to show that there is no 
justification for its employment. Most of the attention is 
naturally directed at the two most important means of know¬ 
ledge, namely, perception and inference, but other means of 
knowledge, such as arthapatti (negative implication or 
circumstantial evidence), upamana (comparison or analogy), 
abhd.ua (absence or negation), sambhava (inclusion), aitihya 
(tradition) and sabda (verbal testimony) are also dealt 
with, albeit briefly, and found to be invalid. Consequent¬ 
ly, as the title of the book (tattuopaplaua-) already indi¬ 
cates, the general conclusion is that all the principles 
are annihilated. 

As could be expected, this conclusion of Jayarasi was 
criticized by some of his opponents as self-contradictory 
or se1f-refuting. Scepticism in its Indian context may be 
defined as the rejection of all pramanas. Thus, if scepti¬ 
cism (at least in its Indian version) is se1f-refuting, 
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this means that the rejection of all pramanas implies the 
acceptance of some kind of pramana after all. This is how 
Vidyananda puts it: 47 ’’They want to prove only the annihi¬ 
lation of principles; consequently, [they] have to admit a 
proof. And this [proof] is nothing but a means of know¬ 
ledge. And so, the following [can] be said: For the tattvo- 
paplavavadin , too, there is a means of knowledge, for oth¬ 
erwise the proof of the desired [annihilation of all prin¬ 
ciples] would be impossible. If the desired [annihilation] 
is established even without a means of knowledge, every¬ 
thing would be established for everybody according to one’s 
wish. Thus, why should a non-annihilated principle not be 
established as well, for there is no difference whatsoever 
[between the proof of anything whatsoever and your proof of 
annihilation of principles, in as much as both are estab¬ 
lished without a means of knowledge].” 

In defense of scepticism 

Scepticism is often charged to be logically se1f-refuting. 
To enter this topic here is to some extent outside the 
scope of this study, for Jayarasi does not waste a word on 
it. However, since this charge was raised against Jayarasi 
by later philosophers in various forms, and since such a 
charge is often not raised against a specific philosopher, 
or a specific form of scepticism, but rather against scep¬ 
ticism as such, and is thus applicable in principle to the 
TUS as well, a few words on this subject are not out of 
place here. 

Consider, for instance, the following objection to 
scepticism made by a philosopher which I otherwise greatly 
admire: 48 ”He (the sceptic) asserts that he has no philoso¬ 
phical doctrine of his own; but this assertion is belied by 
his practice, which implies two things, each in effect a 
constructive philosophical position. 
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He has condemned the philosophies of other people for 
showing certain characteristics which, he thinks, are 
faults. This implies a conception of what a constructive 
philosophy should be, and the use of this conception as a 
standard by which to condemn existing philosophies. Now, 
the idea of a philosophy is itself a philosophical idea; 
and the critic who uses such an idea as a standard is under 
an obligation to state it and defend it against criticism. 

He has also a conception of what philosophical criti¬ 
cism should be; and this is a standard whose claims he 
thinks he can and does satisfy in his own philosophical 
practice. But this again is a philosophical conception; and 
hence a philosophical critic is bound to give us his theory 
of philosophical criticism, and satisfy us by positive or 
constructive argument that his principles are sound and 
that his practice faithfully follows them. 

Scepticism in this form, as in all its forms, is in 
reality a covert dogmatism; ...” 

A similar opinion is expressed by Uddyotakara while 
commenting on the ui tan&asu t ra. As is well known the Nyaya- 
sutra defined vitanda as a kind of debate (hatha) in which 
sophistical arguments (chala, jati) and ’’points of defeat” 
(nigrahasthana) are allowed, and in which a counterposi¬ 
tion is not established (NS 1.2.3: sa (sci1.jalpah) prati- 
paksasthapanahino vitanda). In later times this sutra was 
interpreted as if the protagonist who engages in this kind 
of debate must be a sceptic who never admits he has any 
position of his own. However, since the sutra appears in a 
context which deals with the formal divisions of debate 
(note also, that it belongs to the earliest strata of the 
NS, that is, probably to a period before the appearance of 
the Madhyamaka school), and not with the philosophical 
positions of those who engage in a debate, I am inclined to 
believe that the sutra was merely referring to the kind of 
debate in which one philosopher tries to establish a the¬ 
sis, and another tries to refute him without establishing 
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the opposite thesis or any other alternative thesis - an 
exercise not unworthy of the most dogmatic of philosophers 
- , and anyone would admit that the refutation of a certain 
position does not prove automatically its opposite which 
may be equally absurd. 

Vatsyayana’s commentary on this sutra points, I be¬ 
lieve, in this direction. An opponent objects that the 
formulation of the sutra is cumbersome, for one could simp¬ 
ly say that vitanda lacks a counter-position, and thus the 
word "estab 1ishing” is superfluous. Vatsyayana answers that 
in fact the vaitandika has a thesis (paksa) which consists 
in the negation of his opponent’s thesis, but does not make 
a formal statement at the beginning of the debate of any¬ 
thing which has to be proved and then proceeds to prove it 
(na tv asau sadhyam kancid artham pratijnaya sthapayatl). 
Vatsyayana does not say anything about the philosophical 
position of the vaitandika (literally, a person who en¬ 
gages in a ultandd-type of debate; and this does not neces¬ 
sarily imply a sceptic), but Uddyotakara already interprets 
vaitandika as a person who does not establish any position 
at all (NV p. 361.14: vaitandiko na kancit paksam sthapaya¬ 
tl) (that is, unlike Vatsyayana who claims that in fact the 
vaitandika has a position, but does not formally announce 
anything in the form of a thesis - pratijna). Arguing 
against some other philosophers (Vasubandhu?) who proposed 
to define vitanda as pure criticism (dusanamatra) Uddyota¬ 
kara says that this definition is wrong because by the mere 
act of criticism the vaitandika does admit at least four 
things: there is a position to be criticized, he apprehends 
that it does not conform to reality, and that he as well as 
his opponent are present. It seems, therefore, that for 
Uddyotakara the vaitandika admits certain positions, at 
least for the sake of argument, but he will not even at¬ 
tempt to establish them. 

However, is there anything in the above to convince us 
that a sceptic is inconsistent with himself as soon as he 
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opens his mouth and engages in a philosophical debate? Is 
silence the only rescue of the sceptic as is sometimes 
suggested? Certainly sceptics themselves do not think so, 
for otherwise we would be completely ignorant of them. 
Obviously, everyone, including the sceptic, takes a lot of 
things for granted. And all that the above argument against 
scepticism 49 shows is that sceptics take certain things for 
granted. But does to take something for granted imply a 
knowledge claim regarding that thing? At least as far as my 
experience goes, one usually takes for granted precisely 
those things which one does not know. If the sceptic’s 
opponent thinks that it is pertinent to the debate to es¬ 
tablish the presence of the protagonists, he may turn to 
the sceptic and suggest they examine the question, and the 
sceptic, if he is well-disposed towards his interlocutor, 
may turn his undivided attention to the problem and arrive 
at the conclusion that one can’t be sure of their presence. 
This is all there is to it. And if the reader thinks that 
the presence of oneself is impossible to doubt, let me 
remind him of Pierre Daniel Huet who dissected Descartes’ 
cogito so deftly that he finally transformed it into "I 
thought, therefore, perhaps I was.” 50 

However, most critics of scepticism may feel that this 
is too easy a way out and that one can formulate the argu¬ 
ment of self-refutation in a more radical way. Consider the 
statement ”No statement is true,” which supposedly contains 
the sceptic’s position in a nut shell. Is this statement 
itself true or not? If it is true, then it is not true, and 
the sceptic is refuted (and if it is not true, the sceptic 
is equally refuted). This is a simple argument based on 
se 1 f-ref er ence, 51 and there are at least two well known 
ways to avoid it. One could say, like an academic sceptic, 
that all statements are false except the statement that all 
statements are false, somewhat like the case of Socrates 
who was considered the wisest of men because he was the 
only one who knew that he did not know. One could also say. 
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like the Pyrrhonists, that all statements are false, and 
that the above statement is equally false, but the sceptic 
does not commit the fallacy of se 1 f-refutat ion, because he 
does not assert anything. 

There are many ways to use a language, and assertion 
or affirmation is only one of them. The Greek sceptics used 
a great variety of terms for utterances which are not to be 
taken as asserting truth or expressing propositions. One 
can, for instance, report as a chronicler, or say something 
indicative of one’s state of mind, or be inclined to be¬ 
lieve, or acquiesce in and accept (in words) what appears, 
or even talk without a definite frame of reference. 52 Simi¬ 
larly, the Madhyamikas developed the distinction between 
paryudasa- and prasajyapratisedha 53 , the first being a ne¬ 
gation which affirms its opposite, the second being merely 
a negation which does not affirm anything at all. 

Nagarjuna must have been confronted with similar ob¬ 
jections of se1f-refutation against his Mulamadhyamakaka- 
rika, and composed probably for this reason the VI grahavya- 
vartanl to clarify the epistemological status of his argu¬ 
ments in the MMK. Very much like the Pyrrhonists he insists 
that he has no thesis ( pratijna ) of his own, and that his 
statements are as void as his opponents’ statements, for 
they are illusory as a magical trick. If any value is to be 
attributed to his writings, it is, I am tempted to say, not 
logical, but therapeutical; like an artificial person who 
prevents someone from taking an artificial woman for a real 
woman. 54 Nagarjuna would probably agree with the Greek 
sceptics who compared their scepticism to a medicine which 
purges itself. 

One could go into more and more details, but I think 
it is clear by now that sceptics both in India and in 
Europe were charged with certain forms of the fallacy of 
se1f-refutat ion, and that in both traditions this charge is 
mainly due to a misunderstanding of the sceptic’s use of 
language and of his frame of mind. 
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Unfortunately, Jayarasi does not say anything directly 
about his use of language, nor anything about the epistemo¬ 
logical or logical status of his arguments. However, as I 
observed elsewhere, 55 he often seems to contradict himself, 
and the contradictions are sometimes so blatant, that it 
would be highly improbable to assume that he was unaware of 
them. I suggested, and I still think it is true, that all 
of Jayarasi*s statements or announcements or utterances are 
contextually bound, and are formulated against specific 
theories which he happens to deal with in a given context. 
Thus, if the opponent says ’’black,” Jayarasi says ’’white,” 
and when another opponent says ’’white,” Jayarasi claims 
’’black.” If we combine two such passages, it may seem that 
he maintains both black and white, but this is unlikely in 
view of his elaborate arguments to refute both positions. I 
would rather interpret it as if he affirms neither, and 
that ’’black” means ’’white is not the case,” or better, ’’you 
do not have sufficient reason for white, black is equally 
possible,” and vice versa. 

When we deal with specific theories, and when the 
context is well determined, this interpretation has the 
advantage to solve a number of riddles, but should we apply 
it as a matter of principle to every statement made by 
Jayarasi? If we do so, it follows that no statement of 
Jayarasi has any validity or truth or even meaning (for 
meaning depends on intention) outside the specific context, 
and even the specific time at which it was made. Perhaps 
the only thing that could be said about it is that it is 
indicative of Jayarasi ’ s state of mind at the time of the 
composition of the specific parts of the TUS in question. 
If this is accepted, then we are not in a position to make 
any generalization about Jayarasi. 

There are certain points in which Jayarasi’s scepti¬ 
cism seems unique of its kind. For instance, we usually 
tend to associate scepticism with doubt. The Oxford dictio¬ 
nary, for example, defines skepsis as philosophical doubt. 
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and many Western sceptics considered that their profession¬ 
al activity consisted mainly in raising doubts. In a more 
personal vein I may add that in my mother tongue the word 
for ’’sceptic” is not ’’inquirer,” but ’’doubter.” Jayarasi, 
however, argues in § 1.2 that there are no doubtful cogni¬ 
tions. Cognitions are either right or wrong, or even both, 
but never doubtful. Should we conclude that Jayarasi does 
not allow doubtful cognitions in general? Or should we 
consider that his arguments intend only the Nyaya theory of 
certain doubtful cognitions which have to be excluded from 
the realm of the definition of perception, for the context 
of the discussion is formed by the word "vyavasaya tmaka” in 
NS 1.1.4? 

Suppose that we find elsewhere in the book that Jaya¬ 
rasi says ”1 doubt whether P because of Q or because of R.” 
We would then tend to conclude either that his terminology 
is not rigorous or that his arguments against doubtful 
cognitions are not meant generally, but are intended only 
against specific doubtful cognitions of the Nyaya, say, 
only those which arise from a contact between sense and 
object. 56 But what if we do not have counterexamples? 
Should we then conclude that arguments adduced on certain 
topics are to represent Jayarasi’s thought in general? 
Surely, the absence of counterexamples in the TVS may be 
due to chance. This does not exclude, of course, the possi¬ 
bility that some statements were intended in a general 
manner (and those we suspect of being such are, of course, 
those which are repeated often enough, such as the state¬ 
ment that cognitions terminate in their own objects) 57 ; but 
how are we to tell which is which? I am afraid that we are 
not in a better position than Clitomachus, Carneades’ most 
assiduous student and his successor at the head of the 
Academy, who is said to have affirmed that he had never 
been able to find out what Carneades’ own views were. 58 

At the present state of our knowledge, I think, we 
have no choice but to leave these questions open. We know 
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no more about Jayarasi than we would have known about 
Nagarjuna, if all his works save the MMK were lost. Some 
day, I hope, further manuscripts of Jayarasi’s work shall 
be discovered and will shed new light on these and many 
other problems which remain unsolved. At the present we can 
only provide a general answer to the general question we 
asked above. 

There are many ways in which sceptics can avoid the 
charge of self-refutation. The refuse to generalize is one 
of them, and even if it was not the one intended by Jaya¬ 
rasi, we can safely assume that he was well acquainted with 
this problem and with the Madhyamaka response to it. Could 
it be that Jayarasi did not deal with the charge of self¬ 
refutation, because he thought that it was already solved 
in a satisfactory manner by the ^Prasangika-Madhyamikas? 59 

I would like to conelude this introduction by consid¬ 
ering another objection which is often raised against 
scepticism, namely, that scepticism may be logically coher¬ 
ent, but psychologically or practically impossible. In 
other words, can a sceptic live his scepticism? Non-sceptic 
philosophers repeatedly said that he could not, and the 
argument is probably as old as scepticism itself. Already 
the Epicurean philosopher Colotes wrote against his contem¬ 
porary, the sceptic Arcesilas, a polemical tract called "On 
the fact that the doctrines of other philosophers make it 
impossible to live," claiming that a total epoche must 
result in total inaction. Galen asked whether a sceptic 
should stay in bed all day because he is uncertain whether 
it is day or night, or whether a sceptic should remain on 
board of a ship wondering whether what appears to be land 
really is land. 60 With the rediscovery of Sextus Empiricus’ 
writings in the 16th century such arguments appeared again 
on the philosophical scene, and are repeated even today due 
to the lasting influence of Hume. 61 In his Enquiry Concern¬ 
ing Human Understanding (XII, 128) Hume says, rather dog¬ 
matically, that "he (the sceptic) must acknowledge, if he 
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will acknowledge anything, that all human life must perish, 
were his principles universally and steadily to prevail. 
All discourse, all action would immediately cease; and men 
remain in total lethargy, till the necessities of nature, 
unsatisfied, put an end to their miserable existence. It is 
true; so fatal an event is very little to be dreaded. Na¬ 
ture is always too strong for principle ...” 

There are several surprising things in this argument. 
It is surprising that it should come from the mouth of one 
of the greatest sceptics of modern philosophy. It is also 
surprising because Hume knew his Sextus Empiricus, and the 
Outlines of Pyrrhonism contain a detailed discussion of 
this problem. The sceptic does not cease to act, nor do his 
actions betray any belief. On the contrary, the sceptic 
acts because of bodily drives such as hunger and thirst, 
because of Impressions, because of upbringing in a special 
society, etc . 62 

Astonishingly enough, the argument of practical impos¬ 
sibility of scepticism seems never to have been employed in 
Indian philosophy, whereas in European philosophy it is 
even more common than the argument of self-refutation. Why 
do we find that in similar philosophical contexts this 
argument is constantly repeated in one culture, and is 
completely lacking in another? This state of affairs may be 
partly due to the fact that Indian philosophers resorted 
rarely to personal sarcastic remarks . 63 But there is more 
to the matter. One of the advantages in studying a philo¬ 
sophical tradition which is not our own is that it helps us 
to see false associations, both ours and those of different 
civilizations. We all have a tendency to categorize, and to 
assume, consciously or unconsciously, that certain things 
go together naturally and necessarily; fortunately, howev¬ 
er, different cultures categorize differently, and by com¬ 
paring and contrasting different ways of thinking we have a 
chance of learning more about ourselves. 
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To go back to our subject matter here, as soon as we 
observe that the argument of the practical impossibility of 
scepticism is culturally bound, we realize not that Indian 
philosophers were too dull to think about it (as is clear 
from the Kus, cf. n. 63), but rather that it is neither 
obvious nor immanent to the nature of scepticism. We are 
then in a position to find out what affected the false 
association. When we look at the refutation of scepticism 
from this point of view, it is not hard to discover that 
they all presuppose (wrongly) that action is necessarily 
preceded by knowledge or by the belief that one knows. In 
India, on the other hand, this necessary connection between 
action and knowledge or belief in knowledge was not main¬ 
tained. Not that the Indian epistemologists were cognitive 
anarchists; on the contrary, valid cognition, they claimed, 
will enable us to act successfully, to obtain objects we 
desire, and avoid or get rid of objects we distaste. But 
the assumption of knowledge was not considered a conditio 
sine qua non for action as such. In Indian "anthropology” 
action may follow upon desire, repulsion, delusion, doubt, 
disposition ( saijishara) , etc., alone, 64 and this is much 
more convincing than the connection between action and 
knowledge. 

Thus, the real issue is not whether the sceptic can 
act or not, for he obviously can and does, nor whether the 
quest for knowledge is something desirable or not, for the 
sceptic agrees that it is. The trouble is that so far we 
have not reached this aim. In my opinion, the real issue is 
how to face and react to the lack of certainty in all mat¬ 
ters from everyday life to religious beliefs and scientific 
theories. Should we suspend judgment on all matters, hold 
merely uncommitted opinions, accept higher and lesser prob¬ 
abilities, or take certain things to be true although the 
evidence at hand is surely not beyond doubt? Does scepti¬ 
cism stop with the conclusion that we do not know anything, 
or does it also provide some indications as to how life 
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should go on after the sceptical conclusions are fully 
realized? 

Different sceptics give, of course, different answers; 
as for Jayarasi , he has little to say on this matter, but 
significantly enough he starts and ends his book with it. 
The TUS starts with the quotation of a verse which Jayarasi 
attributes to those who know the absolute truth, or alter¬ 
natively, to those who know the highest aim of life (para- 
mar thauid ). (Again, does this imply a knowledge claim, or 
is it a mere honorific?) According to this quotation the 
worldly path should be followed; the wise and the fool, or 
the learned and the ignorant, are similar in respect to 
everyday life. Matilal rightly points out that "One cannot 
miss an unintentional echo of Sextus in this comment: ’We 
live in accordance with the normal rules of life, undogmat- 
ically, seeing that we cannot remain wholly inactive.*" 65 

However, things are not so obvious. The above verse on 
the wise and the fool is not Jayarasi’s, and I do not even 
think that it comes from another Lokayata work, as is some¬ 
times assumed. But even if it came from a Lokayata source, 
one would expect it to presuppose a materialistic, not 
sceptic point of view. What exactly is the similarity be¬ 
tween the wise and the fool? Is it only that the wise and 
the fool behave alike in everyday life? Or do they behave 
alike because they are also similar in their ignorance 
and/or in their ability to manage in everyday life? 

Vyomasiva quotes twice the second half of this verse 
(if indeed it is a verse as Sanghavi and Parikh assume); in 
both cases it is quoted as a maxim (nyaya) , and in both 
cases it is introduced into the discussion by a Buddhist 
opponent. It seems, therefore, that Jayarasi is not quoting 
from a Lokayata source, but is only referring to popular 
wisdom, and the assumption that it is a Buddhist saying has 
some probability in its favour. 66 Now, by looking at the 
context in the Vyomavati , we can obtain some clues as to 
how this maxim was interpreted. In the first case it is 
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used by a Buddhist who rejects the reality of the external 
world, but nevertheless undertakes actions such as bathing 
etc. He explains that "just as the common people act in as 
much as they apprehend the external objects because of 
ignorance, in the same way the inquiring people too [act] 
because, as the maxim says, in respect to everyday practice 
the wise and the fool are similar." 67 The second passage in 
which the maxim is quoted deals with the fact that words do 
not denote real objects. The interpretation of the maxim is 
basically the same (the wise knows about it, but neverthe¬ 
less reacts upon verbal communication), but in addition it 
is stated that the activity is successful in some cases, 
just as in the case of a person who mistakes diamond-rays 
for the diamond itself, but is nevertheless successful in 
obtaining the diamond. 68 

In both contexts it is clearly implied that the wise, 
or the intelligent person, knows better, but nevertheless, 
for some unspecified reason, acts like the fool, as if 
wisdom did not bear upon everyday life. This, of course, 
could not have been Jayarasi’s interpretation of the maxim, 
for he does not think that the wise knows better. Or per¬ 
haps the sceptic takes the role of the wise, for Jayarasi 
would agree with the Buddhist that everyday practice is 
without epistemic foundation. The wisdom in this case would 
consist in the understanding that all principles are anni¬ 
hilated. When this stage is reached (by the examination of 
the definitions of the means of knowledge), the wordly path 
is not only something which has to be followed by lack of 
choice (as in the above quotation from Sextus), but it 
becomes something delightful. This is how the book ends: 
"Thus, when the principles are completely annihilated, all 
everyday practice (or: all thinking, speaking and acting) 
can be delightful in as much as it no [longer has to be] 
deliberated" - tad evam upaplute$v eva tattvesv avicarita- 
ramanlyah sarve vyavahara gha^anta iti. 69 
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There is a curious inversion which many sceptics re¬ 
port to have undergone. The sceptic starts with a search 
for truth and knowledge hoping that by obtaining them he 
will make his life better or happier; failing to obtain 
what he has set out to find he becomes disheartened, des¬ 
perate, and inclined to dismiss everything as futile. But 
then at some point he realizes that the lack of knowledge 
can become the source of better life or happiness which he 
originally sought to obtain through knowledge. This sort of 
inversion is so often reported by European and Chinese 
sceptics, that I would like to assume a similar process for 
Jayarasi as well. Perhaps he started as a traditional Loka- 
yatika hoping or believing that the materialistic princi¬ 
ples could provide a firm basis for improving one’s life in 
this (as opposed to the next) world. Gradually becoming 
aware that the materialistic principles, as well as all 
other principles, cannot bear a serious examination, he 
came to realize that the happy life which was traditionally 
promised by the Lokayata 70 could be reached without taking 
the Lokayata principles into the bargain, or even only 
without them. 

One more thing in this connection: Granted that the 
wordly path or everyday practice should be followed, the 
question still remains which of the many practices should 
be f o1 lowed. 

European sceptics and men of letters with sceptical 
inclination were more often than not conservative. The 
reason for this is obvious, for never being sure of any¬ 
thing the sceptic should hesitate, act cautiously, and 
distrust any radical program for social reform. Of course, 
there is no innate relation between scepticism and conser¬ 
vatism; one can easily imagine a sceptic anywhere on the 
political spectrum except in those extremes where people 
think they know better not only for themselves, but also 
for you and me. However, the sceptic tendency to passivity 
is sometimes considered dangerous, for unable to fight for 
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a principle (which he does not hold) the sceptic may become 
an instrument for criminal deeds. How would a sceptic be¬ 
have under a totalitarian regime? Arguing against the Ethi- 
cists Sextus replies to the following dilemma: Should a 
sceptic become a subject of a tyrant and be compelled to do 
something despicable, he would either follow the natural 
impulse to save his skin and meekly surrender, or choose to 
die under torture, but then his behaviour will betray that 
he does hold on to some principle, and thus he would be no 
longer a sceptic. Sextus rejects the dilemma and says that 
the sceptic may choose either course of action according to 
his preconceptions which are due to ancestral laws and 
customs. However, he adds, it would be easier for the scep¬ 
tic to oppose the tyrant, because unlike the dogmatist the 
sceptic does not have beyond the actual physical pain addi¬ 
tional beliefs about suffering being evil etc. 71 

Now, if we apply the same question to Jayarasi , where 
would he stand? Posed in these terms, surely the question 
cannot be raised, for political matters are never discussed 
in Indian philosophical texts. However, if we define con¬ 
servatism in terms of varnasramadharma, Jayarasi will have 
a clear stand, for he was after all a Lokayatika. We saw 
above that Jayarasi rejected some of the traditional Loka- 
yata doctrines, and interpreted some of the sutras of 
B^haspati as reflecting opinions which are not Brhaspati’s 
own. But not all sutras were submitted to this reinterpre¬ 
tation. Throughout the TVS Jayarasi quotes two sutras which 
represent in his opinion the true thought of Brhaspati and 
with which he agrees wholeheartedly. These are’, sarirad eva 
- ’’[Consciousness arises] from the body alone,” and paralo- 
ki no ’ bha vat paral okabhavah - ’’There is no other world, 
because there is no [soul] which [transmigrates] to the 
other world.” The purport of these sutras is clear. They 
are not concerned with the problem of soul or consciousness 
per se, rather they form an attempt to remove the metaphys¬ 
ical foundations of ethical theories which claim that moral 
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and immoral deeds bring about their corresponding results 
after death. Thus, in spite of the enormous differences in 
ontology and theory of knowledge, in ethical matters and in 
anti-clerical attitude, which formed the hard core of the 
Lokayata, Jayarasi remained a true heir to Bj*haspati. 


Notes to the Introduction 
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course, is only partly true. Nagarjuna’s 
incomparably better studied than Jayarasi’s, 
and we _ 

on other schools of thought. For an attempt to analyze 
Nagarjuna’s influence on Dignaga cf . Franco, ’’Once again on 
Dharmakirti’s deviation from Dignaga on pratyak?abha sa.” 


2 Cf. TUS, preface. 

3 Cf . Ruben, ’’liber den Tat tvopaplavasimha des Jayarasi 
Bhatta, eine agnostizistische Erkenntniskritik”; Dixit, 
’’The Ideological Affiliation of Jayarasi, the Author of the 
Tattvopaplavasimha.” 

4 Cf. TUS, introduction pp. XI-XII. 

5 Cf. TUS p. 125.13-14 quoted on p. 7. 

5 Cf. n. 6 on the translation. 

7 Cf. TUS p. XII. 

8 Ruben, ibid., p. 140, 
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’’indirectly referring to,' 

Knowledge, p. 81. 

9 Cf. SVT p. 277.19f., PrP p. 62.12f., Tattvdrthasloka- 
varttika p. 80 (not available to me, quoted in TUS p. VII)- 
tattvopaplavavadinah paraparyanuyogamatraparatvad iti has- 
cit. 


n. 5. To these we may add Jaya- 
interpretat ion of reflecting as 
cf . Early Buddhist Theory of 


The metaphor of reflecting may have been borrowed by 
Jayarasi from the Sankhyas who use it to explain the rela¬ 
tionship between buddhi and puru?a. The consciousness of 
the purusa is reflected in the buddhi, which seems there¬ 
fore to be conscious itself. In other words, just as the 
reflexion of consciousness in the buddhi may cause us to 
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attribute erroneously the consciousness of the puru?a to 
the buddhi , the reflexion of the principles in the Brhaspa- 
tisutra causes us to attribute to Brhaspati principles 
which are not his own. Note also that the word "reflexion" 
has strong connotations of error in Sanskrit (cf. for in¬ 
stance MMK 23.9), and one of the stock examples for error 
is the reflexion of the moon in water. 


I am not quite sure what Jayarasi means by maharthoda- 
ya. If something of great significance is promised to the 
reader as the outcome of reading a philosophical book, this 
usually means liberation, as for instance in the mangala- 
sl oka of the PDhS : ... padarthadharmasangrahah pravaksyate 
mahodayah. On this Srldhara remarks (ad loc., p. 6.7f.): 
mahan udayo mahat phalam apavargalaksanam yasmat sangrahad 
as au mahodayah sahgrahah. Such a promise could certainly 
not be made by Jayarasi. I am not sure whether he is not 
merely ironical, mocking such promises which are perhaps 
too lightly given, or whether he had something positive in 
mind. If the latter is the case, then this promise should 
probably be connected to the conclusion of the book (p. 
125.11-12), namely, that when the principles are annihi¬ 
lated, all everyday practice becomes delighful. 
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Cf. SVT, Hindi Introduction, pp. 28-29 (the main argu¬ 
ments are summarized in the English Introduction, pp. 
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ir Cf . Lindtner, ’’Apropos Dharmaklrti - Two New Works and 
a New Date . ” 


Cf . Frauwallner, ’’Kumarila’s Brhattika,” pp. 87-90 = 
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22 These quotation have been identified by Buhnemann in 
"Tarkarahasya and Vadarahasya." Note that since Buhnemann 
has written her paper the Vadarahasya was edited by R.N. 
Pandey (Delhi 1984) under the erroneous title Udayananira- 
harana. The attribution of the text to Ratnaklrti is highly 
doub t f u1. 

23 Among the Jaina works we may add the Pramanapar ik?a 
(cf. PrP p. 62), and Nyayakumudacandra (cf. NKC index, Vol. 
II, p. 919). It is probable that Jayanta as well knew Jaya- 
rasi, but so far I have found no conclusive reference. Cer¬ 
tain formulations, however, are very close; compare for 
instance TUS p. 125.11-12: upaplute§u eua tattvesv avicari- 
taramaniyah sarve vyavahara ghatanta iti with NM I p. 317. 
10: avicaritaramaniyataiva tattuam, na tu laksananiyamah 
...; AD p. 60.17-18: tad ayam avicarita eua ramaniyo uyaua- 
harah. etad eua ca tattuam it! tattvavidah. 


2 4 

cf . 
3.2. 


To these three Matilal adds Sanjaya as a forerunner. 
Logical and Ethical Issues of Religious Belief , ch. 


Cf. for instance nn. 75, 102, 121, 184, 330, 334 etc. 

on the translation. 

20 Cf . also TUS p. IV-V: "Chandraprabhasuri , in his Pra- 
bhavaka-charita, chapter 16, mentions that the poet Dharma 
of the Kaula sect and a native of Broach had a dialectical 
duel with the great Jaina dialectician Santi Suri of Ana- 
hillapura Pattan and that he used the arguments taken from 
the TP (=TUS) for this purpose [verses 97, 101-2; Nirnaya 

Sagar Press ed. pp. 221-22].” 

2 Collingwood, An Autobiography , p. 44. 

28 Cf. Vibhramaviveka , p. 147. 

2 ? Cf . Frauwallner, "Beitrage zur Geschichte des Nyaya. 
I. Jayanta und seine Quellen.” 

30 Cf. Wezler, ”Zur Identitat der ’Acaryah’ und ’Vyakhya- 
tarah* in Jayantabha X tas NyayamanjarI,” pp. 137f.; Stein- 

kellner, "Die Literatur des alteren Nyaya," p. 160. 


21 Granoff (Philosophy and Argument 
53) is of a different opinion, as she c 
also uses fictitious purvapak§as ... ( 

19, 1. 7f f . ; p. 30; 34, 1. 13; 35; 36 

etc.)." I cannot undertake here a discu 
passages she refers to; the reader is 
notes on them and find out for himself 
k$as are fictitious or not. 

I do not mean, of course, that every 
have an opponent behind it. Especially 


in late Vedanta , p. 
laims that "Jayarasi 
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uikalpas as ”Is A different from B or not?” or ”Is A real 
or not?”, one should not automatically assume (though some¬ 
times it may be the case) that Jayarasi has two opponents 
in mind, the one claiming that A is different from B, the 
other that it is not different. This kind of vikalpa is 
obviously a tool of philosophical analysis. 

32 Cf. "Studies in TUS I." 

33 Cf. §Bh p. 26.1-21: tat samprayoge puru$asyendriyanam 

buddhijanma sat pratyak$am. 4a. yadvi$ayam jnanam, tenaiva 
s amprayoga indriyanam puru§asya buddhijanma sat pratyaksam. 
yad anyavi$ayam jnanam anyasamprayoge bhavati, na tat pra¬ 
tyaksam. - katham punar idam avagamyata "idam, tatsam prayo- 
ga, idam any as amprayoga" iti? - yan nanyasampray oge , tat 
tats amprayoga, etadviparitarn anyasamprayoga iti. - katham 
jhayate? yada hi suktikayam a pi rajatam manyamano "rajata- 
sannikp§ tarp. me caksur" iti manyate. - badhakaip. hi yatra 
jnanam utpadyate "naitad evam, mithyajnanam idam ” iti, tad 
anyasamprayoge , viparitaip, tatsa mprayoga iti. - prag ba dha- 
kajhanotpatteh katham avagamyate, yada na tatkale samyag- 
jhanasya mithyajhanasya ca kascid vi$ayah? - yada k$udadi- 
bhir upahataiji mano bhavati , indriyam va t imiradibhih, sau- 
ksmyadibhir va bahyo uisesas, tato mithyajnanam, anupahate- 
§u samyag jnanam. indriyamanorthasannikar$o hi jhanasya 
hetur , asati tas minn ajhanat. tadantargato do$o mithyajha- 
nasya hetuh. du§te§u hi jnanam mithya bhavati . - katham 

avagamyate? - do$apagame sampratipattidarsanat. - katham 

du§tadu?tavagama iti cet, - prayatnenanvicchanto na ced 
do$am upalabhemahi , pramanabhavad adustam iti manyemahi. 
tasmad yasya ca du$ tarn, karanam yatra ca mithyeti pratyayah, 
sa evasamicinah pratyayo nanya iti. 

34 Cf. "Studies in TUS I." p. 165, n. 12. 

30 ££ Schmithausen, Vi bhramaviveka , p. 158. 

36 The following passage is also translated by Jayatille- 
ke, op. cit., p. 87. The translation presented here differs 
in several points. 

31 Matilal, op. cit., p. 57, interprets this passage 
differently: ”The Pramana theorist may claim that the sen¬ 
sory experience is itself the evidence on the basis of 
which we can infer its special character, i.e., its truth 
or non-promiscuity with the facts. Jayarasi rejects this by 
saying that it begs the question. For inference itself is 
another means of knowledge, and of course, the same ques¬ 
tion as regards its infallibility can be raised again.” 
Jayati1leke's translation of this argument (ibid., p. 87) 
is not entirely clear to me: ”Is not (then) this very know¬ 
ledge the basis, which gives rise to the knowledge of its 
excellence? If so, the mutual dependence results in a dif¬ 
ficulty. And what is it? A suspicion of defect in a cogni- 
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Ac 

cording to Jayarasi 

the opponent 

maintains 

that 


there is some sort of struggle even in the case of a valid 
cognition, i.e., a valid cognition has a certain kind of 
influence which pervents or obstructs its sublation. More¬ 
over, this obstruction has to go on even after the cogni¬ 
tion is destroyed, as if the pradhvamsabhava (absence by 
destruction) of the cognition exercises such an influence 
which prevents the arising of a sublating cognition for a 
valid cognition. This theory is explicitly rejected by 
Bhasarvajna (NBhu p. 37.3f.) who accuses Jayarasi of attri¬ 
buting to his opponent theories which he does not hold. 
According to Bhasarvajna, there can be no obstruction for 
the production of sublation, and, further, it is impossible 
that a cognition and its destruction (or absence) should 
obstruct the same thing. 

43 Cf. SV , Vrttiharagrantha 24. 

44 The text is corrupted here, but the argument may be 
reconstructed from the parallel passages, cf. n. 15 on the 
translation. 

45 Cf. PV pratyah$a 57. 

46 This is a quotation from SBh p. 26.9-10, quoted above 
n. 33. 

47 Cf . PrP p. 62.15-17: te$am tattvopaplavamatram i^^atji 
sadhayitum, tada sadhanam abhyapagantavyam. tac ca pramanam 
eva bhavati. tatha cedam abhidhiyate - tattvopaplavavadino 
’py asti pramanam i ? tasadhananyathanupapatteh . pramanabhave 
’pi $tas iddhau sarvam sarvasya yathe?tam sidhyed ity anupa- 
plu t a ta 11 vas iddhi r api kirp, na syat s arvatha vi se?abhavat . 

4B Cf. Collingwood, An Essay on Philosophical Method , p. 
140. 

49 Note, however, that Uddyotakara’s purpose in N V 1.2.3 
is not to refute scepticism, but to justify the presence of 
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the word s thapana in the sutra. For his direct refutation 
of scepticism cf . NV 2.1.12-13. 

50 Cf. Popkin, History of Scepticism , p. 200. 

51 On self-reference and self-refutation cf . Passmore, 
Philosophical Reasoning , ch. 4. 

62 For an analysis and explanation of these terms cf. 
Naess, Scepticism , pp. 7-12. 


5 3 


Cf . Kajiyama, ’’Three Kinds of Affirmation and two 


Kinds of Negation in Buddhist Philosophy,” pp. 167-73. 

54 Cf. VV v. 27. cf. also v. 23. 

5 5 


Cf. ’’Studies in TUS II,” pp. 127f. 


5 6 


This is how Bhasarvajna must have understood the TUS, 
cf. NBhu p. 34.22'- na maya pramanam kvacid ucyate saruatra 
sandehamatrapradarsanad it i. ”1 do not pronounce [any] 
means of valid cognition anywhere, because everywhere [I] 
point out only doubt.” Note also that a modern sceptic like 
Naess thinks that the sceptic must not doubt (cf. Naess, 
op. cit., pp. 53-54). 

57 Cf. paryavasaya in the index. 

58 Cf. Cicero, Academica II 139, and Striker, ’’Sceptical 
Strategies,” p. 55. 

Cf. PrP p. 63.1-2: paraparyanuyogaparani hi brhaspateh 
sutraniti vacanat saruatra s uatantryabhavad iti. But this, 
of course, is no more than a hint. 

&° Cf . Burnyeat, ’’Can the Sceptic live his Scepticism?” 

61 For instance Strawson, Skepticism and Naturalism, pp. 
14-17 and passim. 

62 Cf. Outlines of Pyrrhonism I. 23-24. 

b3 This generalization has its exceptions. For instance 
Udaya argues (Kus 3.6 p. 373.5-7) that a Carvaka, who does 
not believe what he does not see, would not go back home 
after he has left the house, but rather should mourn his 
son, wife, etc., because he ascertains their inexistence 
when he does not see them. However, the argument is not 
intended against a Carvaka sceptic, but a Carvaka material¬ 
ist. And the point of the argument is based on the fact 
that the Carvaka materialist admits sense perception, and 
only sense perception, as means of knowledge. For as soon 
as the Carvaka materialist admits sense perception, he can¬ 
not avoid such consequences without having recourse to some 
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form of reasoning. The case is perhaps similar to some 
forms of Academic scepticism which Sextus accuses of being 
covert dogmatism, for as soon as the sceptic will claim to 
know that nothing is known, he will have to explain how he 
does know it, and will have to make more and more knowledge 
claims. For as soon as you make one step into the epistemo¬ 
logical pond you are bound to get all wet; the only way to 
remain dry is to keep clear off the water. 


Cf. CS sarirasthana 5.10 p. 781.1: mohecchadvesakarma- 
mula pravrttih; cf. also NBh 1.1.18, 4.1.2; NBhu p. 43.2-4: 
pravrttir api purusasyabhilasadipurvikarthapraptyanarthapa- 
riharanus thanalak^ana bhavantl prayena pramanatadabhasavi- 
vekaniscayam, napeksate; NBT p. 13.4: samsayac ca pravartan- 
te. arthasamsayo *pi hi pravrttyahgam preksavatam; NKan p. 
681.12-13: hlesavasanopanibaddha hi pravrttayah. Cf . also 
below p. 124.4-7 and Kus p. 372.24-26. 


Cf. Matilal, op. cit., p. 59. 

66 Cf . p 35.10-12, quoted in n. 4 on the translation. 

6 Cf. Vy p. 526.26-28: yatha hy apar iksaka bahyam ar tham 

avidyavasat pratipadyamandh pravartante tadvat pariksaka 
api ti "lohavyavaharam prati sadrsau balapanditav" iti nyd- 
yat . 


Cf. Vy p. 585.8-12. The example of the diamond-ray (1. 
11-12) is a quotation of FV pratyak$a 57. 

Cf . TUS p. 125.11-12. Note that the expression avica- 
ritaramaniya is used pejoratively in non-Carvaka texts, cf. 
e.g., PP p. 373.1 

As for instance in the famous half-verse ( SDS p. 14.5 
etc.): 

yavaj jivet sukham jived, rnam krtva ghrtam pibet/ 

!l Cf . Against the Ethicists 160-67 and Naess, op. cit., 
p. 65. 
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Content and analysis of the text 

The purpose of the analysis is to give the reader a 
quick glimpse of the structure of the work and of the sub¬ 
jects discussed. To make it less cumbersome I sometimes 
summarized only the thesis of a given section, not its 
conclusion. In other words, many of the statements in the 
analysis represent the purvapaksa which is rejected by 
Jayarasi. Any division of a text which originally contained 
none must remain to some extent arbitrary. In the broad 
division into chapters I follow Sanghavi and Parikh. The 
division within the chapters is my own. 

Numbers on the left side of the point indicate chap¬ 
ters; letters on the left side of the point indicate di¬ 
gressions or appendices. Numbers on the right side of the 
point indicate a linear train of thought; letters on the 
right side of the point indicate aspects. 

Example*- 1.11 and 1.12 convey direct reasons to the state¬ 
ment of 1.1; 1.1a considers the statement of 1.1 from a 
different point of view. In order to save space the numbers 
appear in the text alone; the correspondence with the 
translation, however, should be easily discerned even by 
non-Sanskritis t. 


0. Introduction 

0.1 The thesis of the book: All principles are 

annihilated; actions bear no result such as 
heaven etc.; the wordly path should be 
f o1 lowed. 

There is no contradiction between the book and 
the Brhaspatisutra. The latter does not estab- 


0.2 
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lish any principles, but merely reflects 
common believes spread among the people. 

0.3 The principles are not established, because 

there are no correct definitions of valid 
means of knowledge. 

1. Examination of the Nyaya definition of 

percep tion 

1.1 Examination of the word nonerroneous (auyabhl- 

carin ) 

1.11 Nonerroneousness is due to production by 
faultless causes (adu?takaraka). 

1.12 Nonerroneousness is known by absence of subla- 
tion (badha). 

1.12a The absence of sublation depends neither on 

all people nor on the perceiver alone. 

1.13 Nonerroneousness is known by the efficiency of 
the activity ( pravrttisamarthya ). 

1.13a Specification: nonerroneousness of a water 

cognition is known by obtaining water; 

1.13al by obtaining the water which appeared in the 

cognition; 

1.13a2 by obtaining water which belongs to the same 

universal. 

a. Digression: refutation of the universal 


a. 1 

The universal 

is identical 

with 

the 

individ- 


ual s . 





a. 2 

The universal 

is dif f erent 

f rom 

the 

individ- 


ual s . 





a. 2a 

Since the universal 'water* 

i s 

ubiquitous, a 


cognition of water would be established by 
obtaining a cow etc. 

a.2b The plurality of individual waters is not 

established; thus, there is no universal ’wa- 
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ter’ which differentiates them from other 
individuals. 

a.2c The universal does not exist because something 

eternal cannot produce its cognition, 
a. 2d The universal is not proved by similarities 

among individuals. 

a. 3 The universal is both different and non-dif- 

ferent from the individuals. 

b. Digression^ refutation of inherence (samavdya) 

b.l Inherence can be neither of distinct (uyavr t- 

ta) nor of recurrent ( anugata ) nature. 
b.2 Inherence is not apprehended by perception: 

b.21 neither by a cognition of relation, 

b. 22 nor by the cognition ’here’ (in the threads 

there is a cloth), 

b.23 nor by the cognition of inherence. 

b.3 Inherence is not apprehended by inference. 

1.13a3 Nonerroneousness of a water cognition is known 

by obtaining water which arises in the same 
series ( tadvamsaja -). 

1.13b Efficiency of activity can function neither as 

perception nor as inference. 

1.14 Nonerroneousness is known by the cognition 

itself. 

1.141 Nonerroneousness is a property ( dharma ) of the 
cognition. 

1.142 Nonerroneousness is the cognition’s own nature 
( svarupa ). 

1.14a Nonerroneousness is not apprehended, because 

the cognition itself is not apprehended. 

1.1a The word ’nonerroneous’ is superfluous in the 

definition because of the word ’contact be¬ 
tween sense and object’ ( indriyarthasanni- 
karsa ). 

1 . lal The sun rays are the external object of a 

false cognition of water. 
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1 . Ia2 because one goes towards the place of the sun 

rays . 

1.1b The word ' noner r oneous * is superfluous, be¬ 

cause it cannot exclude cognitions of unreal 
objects. 

l.lbl Unreality = inexistence of the perceived ob¬ 

ject 

1 . Ib2 Unreality = inexistence of the object is per¬ 

ceived 

1.Iba Falsity of cognition is known by sublation 

( badha ). 

1.lbal The object is sublated. 

1.Iba2 The cognition is sublated. 

1.lbaa-b The object of a false cognition produces the 

same efficient action (arthakriya) as the 
object of a valid cognition. 

c. Appendix: Examination of the theory of smrti- 

pramosa 

1.2 The word ’which has the nature of determina¬ 

tion* (vyavasayatmaha) is useless in the defi¬ 
nition, because there are no doubtful cogni- 
tions. 

1.3 The word ’which cannot be designated* (avyapa- 
desya) is no good. (No discussion, just a 
reference to the Lak§ariasara. ) 

1.4 The word ’which arises from contact between 

sense and object* (indriyarthasannikar^ot- 
panna) is not correct, because the production 
is not apprehended: 

1.41 Production by contact is not apprehended. 

1.42 Production by a sense is not apprehended. 

1.43 Production by an object is not apprehended. 

2. Examination of the Mlmaipsa definition of means 

of valid cognition (pramana) as agent of 
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2.1 

2.11 

2.2 

2.21 

2.22 

2.23 

2.24 

2.25 

2.26 

2.3 

2.31 

2.4 

3. 

3.1 


apprehension of an unapprehended object (an- 
adhigat drthagantr) 

The definition is not correct, because the 
first and second cognition of the same object 
are either both valid or both non-valid. 
Recollection (smrti) is the seventh means of 
valid cognition for the MImamsakas. 

The definition is not correct, because infer¬ 
ence would not be a pramana. 

The object of inference is a previously per¬ 
ceived universal ’fire’. 

The object of inference is the nature of fire. 
The object of inference is the possession 
(matvartha ). 

The object of inference is the existence of 
the universal at the time of inference. 

The object of inference is the subordination 
of the universal to the inferential sign. 

The object of inference is the dependence of 
the universal on the individual. 

The definition is not correct, because the 
cognition of a word (s abda) would not be 
valid. 

The substratum of a universal is not estab¬ 
lished by implication (arthapatti). 

The definition is not correct, because recog¬ 
nition would not be valid. 


Examination of the Buddhist definition of 
means of valid cognition 

The definition of pramana as agent of appre¬ 
hension of an unapprehended object (anadhiga- 
tathagantr) excludes nothing, because no two 
cognitions have the same object: 
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3.11 

3.12 

3. la 
3. lal 

3. Ia2 

3.2 

3.21 

3.22 

3.23 

3.24 

3.25 

3.3 

3.31 

3.32 

3.33 

3.331 

3.332 
3.3a 


4. 

4.1 

4. 11 


neither two cognitions whose object is the 
particular, 

nor two cognitions whose object is the univer¬ 
sal . 

The definition is not correct, 

because two cognitions of the same object do 
not differ in their validity, 

because the second cognition of the same ob¬ 
ject is another means of valid cognition. 
pramana defined as a cognition which does not 
belie its promise (antsamuadln) 

avisaijivada = apprehension of an object as it 
really is 

avisamvada = absence of sublation 

avisamvada = production by the perceived 

object 

avisamvada = activity towards the perceived 
object 

avisamvada = obtaining the object 
pramana defined as twofold 

Duality is not due to difference in individ¬ 
uals , 

nor to difference in form, 
nor to difference in object. 

Examination of the object of inference 
Examination of the object of perception 
Duality is not established, because perception 
and inference do not apprehend one another. 

Examination of the Buddhist definition of 
percep tion 

Examination of the word ’conceptual construc¬ 
tion’ ( kalpana ) 

kalpana = a cognition produced by qualifica¬ 
tions such as qulity, action, universal, etc. 
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4.12 

4.13 

4.14 

4.15 

4.16 
4.17 
4. 18 

4.19 
4.1(10) 

4.1(10)a 

4.1(10)al 
4.1(10)a2 
4.1(10)a21 
4.1(10)a22 
4.1(11) 


4.la-d 


4.1a 


4. lb 


4.1c 


4. Id 


4. le 


kalpana = a cognition which produces recol¬ 
lection 

kalpana has the nature of recollection. 
kalpana = a cognition produced by recollection 
kalpana = a cognition which appears as a blend 
of word and object 

kalpana = a cognition characterized by a word 
kalpana = a cognition with indistinct form 
kalpana has the nature of apprehension of an 
unreal object. 
kalpana itself is unreal. 

kalpana is a cognition from a triform inferen¬ 
tial s ign. 

Inference is conceptual construction, because 
it is indis tine t . 

Indistinctness has been refuted in 4.17. 
Examination of vividness of perception 
Vividness = production by a particular 
Vividness = appearance of a particular 
kalpana is an apprehension of a past or future 
object. 

Examination of kalpana in other Buddhist pro¬ 
positi ons : 

Perception is free from conceptual construc¬ 
tion, becaue it arises by the capacity of its 
object, just like a particular such as a visi¬ 
ble etc. 

The conceptual cognition ’There is no pot on 
the ground’ arises from the perception of the 
ground. 

The absence of conceptual construction is 
apprehended by perception. 

Conceptual construction is the cognition 
’ cow. * 

The form of conceptual construction is not 
beyond the form of cognition. 
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4.2 Examination of the word ’ nonerroneous’ (avya- 

bhicarin = abhranta) 

4.21 Examination of unreality 

4.211 Unreality = inexistence of the perceived 

4.212 Unreality = inexistence itself is perceived 

4.22 Examination of the object of a false cognition 
of water: 

4.221 Object = water 

4.222 Object = inexistence of water 

4.223 Object = the cognition itself 

4.224 Object = nothing at all 

4.23 Examination of erroneousness 

4.231 Erroneousness depends on the cognition alone. 

4.232 Erroneousness depends on other causal factors. 

4.24 Examination of validity 

4.241 Validity depends on the cognition alone. 

4.242 Validity depends on other causal factors. 

4.25 Cognition and causality 

4.251 Erroneous cognition produced by erroneous 
cognition 

4.252 Erroneous cognition produced by nonerroneous 
cognition 

4.25a Cognition is not produced by its object: nei¬ 

ther as an efficient cause, nor as a material 
cause. 

4.25b Cognition is not produced by its object*, nei¬ 

ther partly, nor entirely. 

4.25c The object does not produce the cognition; 

neither partly, nor entirely. 

d. Appendix: Critique of the Buddhist critique of 

the universal, the whole, etc. 

The reductio ad absurdum of the residence 
(urtt ivikalpado?a) of the universal etc., in 
the individual etc., affects their relation 
alone, not the reality of the universal etc. 


d. 1 
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d.2 The non-apprehension of the universal in a 

place where the individual is not apprehended 
is no reason for its inexistence. 

d.3 The non-apprehension of the universal when the 

individual is not apprehended is no reason for 
its inexistence (examination of empty subject 
terms). 

d.4 The non-apprehension of the universal when the 

individual is seen for the first time is no 
reason for its inexistence. 

d.5 The non-apprehension of the universal as 

distinct from the individual is no reason for 
its inexistence. 

d.6 The universal is cognized by perception. 

d.7 The universal produces efficient action both 

gradually and at once. 

d. 8 Rejection of the notion of commonness destroys 

Buddhist causality. 

e. Appendix: Examination of the series of cogni¬ 
tions (ui jnanasantana) 

e.l The plurality of cognitions is not esta- 

blished. 

e.2 If the cognition is real, the object is un¬ 

real, and vice versa. 

e.3 Causality between cognitions is impossible, 

because a cognition stands in the same rela¬ 

tion towards previous and posterior cogni- 
tions. 

e.4 Causality between cognitions is impossible 

because of their momentary nature. 

e.5 The first cognition in this life is not pre¬ 
ceded by the last cognition in a previous 

life. 

(4.) Conelusion 

5. Examination of Mimaijisasutra 1.1.4 
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5.1 The sutra considered as a definition of per¬ 
ception 

5.11 The definition is not correct on grounds given 
in §§ 1.11-1.14. 

5.12 The production of cognition by contact between 
sense and object cannot be known. 

5.2 The sutra considered as an enumeration of 

causal factors 

5.3 The sutra considered as a repetition 

5.3a There is no motive for the repetition. 

5.3b All valid cognitions apprehend an existent 

object. 

5. a ' Examination of the part of the sutra 'percep¬ 

tion is production of cognition’ (buddhijanma) 

6. Examination of the Sankhya definition of per¬ 
cept i on 

6.1 Examination of the word 'functioning' (vftti) 

6.11 If perception is the functioning of the sen¬ 

ses, either false cognitions are included in 
the definition, or no cognition is excluded. 

6.1a If the functioning is identical with the 

sense, an object would be perceived always or 
never. 

6.1b Perception is impossible: neither of a percep¬ 

tible object nor of a non-perceptib1e object. 

6.2 The senses cannot be instruments of percep¬ 
tion. 

f. Appendix: Refutation of prakrti and puru§a 

based on s atkarya causality 

General conclusion: Perception is not estab¬ 
lished as means of valid cognition. 


(0) 
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The annotated translation presented here covers only 
the first half of the text (64 pages out of 125 in Sanghavi 
and Parikh’s edition), which is devoted to the examination 
of perception and related topics. The remainder of the text 
deals almost exclusively with problems concerning infer¬ 
ence. Sanghavi and Parikh divide it into the following 
chapters: 

(7) Criticism of the Anumana Theory of the Nyaya- 

darsana 64-74 

(8) Criticism of the Inference of the Soul 74-83 

(9) Criticism of the Buddhist Theory of Anumana 

83-109 

(10) Criticism of the Arthapatti-Theory of Mimamsa- 


darsana 109-110 

(11) Criticism of Upamana Theory 110-112 

(12) The Same of Abhava 112-113 

(13) The Same of Sambhava and Aitihya 113 

(14) Criticism of the Sabda Theory 113-125 

Conclusion of the work 125 
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On the present edition 


So far only a single manuscript of the TUS has been 
discovered. Sanghavi and Parikh (Introduction p. I) de¬ 
scribe it as follows: "It consists of 176 leaves. Its 
length is 14" and breadth VA" . A few lines in the begin¬ 
ning and a few in the body of the work are illegible. It 
becomes clear from the colophon that the ms was copied in 
Samvat 1349 Marg. Vadi 11 Sanau (6th December 1292 A.D.) at 
Dholka by Maham Narapala. At the time Sarangadeva (A.D. 
1274-95) of the house of the Vaghelas was reigning." 

Thanks to Dr D. Malvania I was able to obtain a micro¬ 
film of the manuscript in which, unfortunately, leaves 
84-109 are missing. At the beginning I was reluctant to 
re-edit the text, for Sanghavi and Parikh have done an 
excellent job in deciphering the manuscript and have added 
some very useful conjectures. I do not think that any 
essential improvement on their work can be done before 
further manuscripts of the TUS will be discovered. However, 
many friends and colleagues have urged me to re-edit the 
text simply because it has long been out of print, and 
given the present policy of the GOS it is not likely to be 
reprinted in the foreseeable future. I therefore decided to 
re-edit the text for the reader’s convenience. 

However, this edition is not merely a reprint of the 
old one. By going back to the manuscript I was able to 
obtain some better readings, I corrected printing mistakes 
a few of which were misleading, added a number of new con¬ 
jectures, pointed out possible lacunae, and took out some 
interpolations. On the whole I believe I present a more 
readable edition. It goes without saying that I do not 
offer a definitive critical edition, but only the best I 
could do with the available material. 



TEXT & TRANSLATION 
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0.1 [SI, Mia] 1 ., tam. muna ... tattvopaplavasimha esa 

visamo nunam maya ... 2 

... nasti tatphalam v a svargadi. satyam, tavad 
attasya 3 karmanah sambha . . . uktam ca paramar- 
thavidbhir api - 

laukiko margo ’nusartauyah a ... 4 / 
l okavyavaharam prati sadrsau balapandi tau// 
11 yadi. 

0.2 nanii yady upaplauas tattvanam kirn aya ... 

[Mlb]athatas tattvam vyahhydsyamah. prthivy apas 
tejo vayur iti tattudrii. tatsamudaye sarirendri- 
yavisayasanjnetyadi. nanyarthat vat. himartham? 
pratibimbanartham. him punar atra pratibimbyate? 
prthivyadini tattvani lohe prasiddhani. tany api 
vicaryamanani na uyauatisthante. him punar anya- 
ni ? 

0.3 atha hatham tani na sariti? tad ucyate - salla- 

ksananibandhanam 5 manavyavasthanam. mananiban- 
dhana ca meyasthitih. tadabhave tayoh sadvyava- 


1 M refers to the Patan manuscript, S to the 
printed edition of Sanghavi and Parikh. Fol. la 
is broken at both ends, and one cannot even 
estimate the number of lost aksaras. Roughly two 
thirds of the text are lost. 

2 S conjectures [srjyate] 

3 M: tavad atasya; S conjectures etasya 

4 S: a[t1?] 

5 M: ovibadhanam 
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[Int roduction] 


This dreadful^ [book], the lion of annihilation of [all] 
principles, was indeed [composed] by me ... 

2 

[Objection:] ... or it bears no fruit like heaven etc. 

[Reply:] True, of obtained karma ... . And even those who 

3 

know the supreme reality say: 

"The wordly path should be followed ... 

In respect to everyday practice the fool and the wise 

. . , „4 

are similar, 

and so on. 

[Objection:] If [all] principles are annihilated, isn’t 

[there a contradiction with what Brhaspati says, namely] 

"Well, now we are going to explain the principles: Earth, 

water, fire and wind are the principles. The terms body, 

5 

sense and object apply to their aggregates," and so on? 
[Answer:] No, because [the Brhaspati sutra] has another 
purpose. 

[Question:] Which purpose? 

0 

[Answer-*] The purpose of reflecting. 

[Question:] Then, what is reflected here (i.e., in the 
Brhaspatisutra )? 

7 

[Answer:] The principles, earth etc., are well known in 
the world; but even they, when seriously examined, are not 
established. How much less the others! 

[Question:] Why don’t they exist? 

[Answer*-] In respect to this [we] say: The establishment of 
means of valid cognition depends on [their] true defini- 

g 

tion. And the establishment of objects of valid cognition 

9 

depends on means of valid cognition. When the one (i.e., a 
true definition) is absent, how could one talk about the 
other two (i.e., means of valid cognition and objects of 



haravisayatvam katham ..- 1 tam. atha ... 2 na 
ha ... 3 vyavaharah hriyate, tadatmani rupastltua- 
vyavaharo 4 ghatadau ca sukhastitvavyavaharah 
prauartayi tavyah 

1 ~ 8 aksaras missing; S conjectures [suayam 

eua] 

2 ~ 2 aksaras missing 

3 ~ 3 aksaras missing 

4 M*. rupastivyavaharo 
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valid cognition) as real? ... If one talks about [means 
and objects of valid cognition without a true definition of 
means of valid cognition], one could [as well] start talk¬ 
ing about the existence of colour in the Soul and of plea¬ 
sure in a pot etc. 



[S2]a ... 1 indriyarthasannikarsotpannam jnanam 

avyapadesyam avyabhicari uyauasayatmakam pr atya- 
ksam iti ta t ia[M2a]ksartam. 

tac cavyabhicaritvam ... 2 kim adustakaraka- 
sandohotpadyatvenahosvid badharahitatvena pra- 
vrttisamarthyenanyatha va? 

tad yady adus takarakasandohotpadyatvenavya- 
bhicaritvam, saiva karananam adustata kendvagam- 
yate? 

na pratyaksena, nayanakusalader atindriya- 
tvat. napy anumanena, lingantaranavagateh . 
nanu idam eva jnanam lihgam taduttham tasya 
uisistatam gamayati. 

yady evam itaretarasrayatvam duruttaram aparii- 
padyate . 

kim cendriyanam gunadosasrayatve tadutthe vi- 


1 ~ 6 aksaras missing; io conjectured by S 

2 ~ 9 aksaras missing; M: cavyabhica .... S: 

auyabhtcafri] 
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[Chapter I 

Examination of the Nyaya definition of perception] 


... The [Nyaya] definition of [perception runs as follows]: 

’’Perception is a cognition which arises from a contact 

between sense and object, cannot be designated [by words], 

11 

is nonerroneous, [and] has the nature of determination.” 

But [how is] the noner roneousnes s [of a cognition 
known]? Is it [known] by being produced by a complex of 
faultless causal factors, or by being free from sublation, 
or by the efficiency of activity, or otherwise? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if the nonerro- 
neousness of a cognition is known by being produced by a 
complex of faultless causal factors, [then] by which [means 
of valid cognition] is precisely that, [i.e.] the fact that 
the causes are faultless, apprehended? 

Not by perception, because the well-being etc. of the 
eye, are beyond [the apprehension by] the senses [them¬ 
selves]. Nor [is it known] by inference, because there is 
no apprehension of another [inferential] sign (i.e., a sign 
which will prove that the causal complex is faultless, 
which proves, in its turn, that the cognition is noner rone¬ 
ous ) . 

[Objection:] It is precisely that cognition which is 
the sign: having arisen from that (i.e., from a faultless 
causal complex) it reveals its distinguished character 
(i.e., of being faultless). 

[Reply:] If so, the insurmountable [fallacy of] mutual 

12 

dependence follows necessarily. 

Besides, the senses being substrata of qualities (i.e., 
good functioning) and faults, a cognition produced by them 
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1 . 12 


1 . 12a 


jnane dosasahka nativartate, pumvyaparotpadita- 
sabdavijhana iva. 

a tha badhanutpattyavyabhicaritvam jhayate, 
badhanutpattir vijhanasya him yatharthagrhiti- 
tvendhosvid badhakajnanotpadaka[M2b]karakavai- 
kalydd iti sandihmah. drsyate hi badhakajnano t- 
padakakarakavaikalydd badhanutpadah. yatha dure 
maricinicaye jalajnane jate badha na sampadyate, 

’ bhyasadesdvasthi tasya karakopanipate saty ut- 
padyate. sa copajayamana samvatsaradikalavikal- 
pena sahjayate. kadacic ca karakavaikalyan nai- 
va 1 sampadyate. na caitavata tasya yathartha 2 to- 
papadyate . 

apt ca badhaviraha eva <na> 3 badhasadbhavd- 
vedakas, tadupalabdhatvena tatsadbhavopalabdheh. 

anyac ca badhavirahah him sarvapurusapeksa- 
yahosvit pratipattrapehsaya? 

tad yadi sarvapurusapehsaya ... 4 [M3a]tad- 
virahopya . . . 5 sarvajhah syuh. bhavantu nanla 
sarve sarvajhah , ho dosah? asarvajhavyavahara- 
bhavaprasahgah. 

[S3]atha pratipattrapeksaya badhanutpadah - 
pratipattur badhakam vijhanam notpadyate, tena 


1 M: ovaikalyanaiva 

2 M: yarthao 

3 M & S om. na; note that the negation may also 
be obtained by reading avedaha 

4 ~ 12 ahsaras missing 

5 ~ 16 ahsaras missing; sa conjectured by S 
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is not beyond suspicion of faults, just like a cognition of 

a word produced by the activity of a person. 

If the nonerroneousness [of a cognition] is known by 

the non-arising of sublation, we have the following doubt: 

Is the fact that a sublation of a cognition does not arise 

due to the fact that [the cognition] is true, or is it due 

to the deficiency of a causal factor which [could have] 

13 

produced the sublating cognition? For it is seen [in some 
cases] that the sublation is not produced because of the 
deficiency of the causal factor which [could have] produced 
the sublating cognition. For instance, when a cognition of 
water is produced with reference to a faraway mass of 
sun-rays the sublation is not produced, [but] when a causal 
factor is produced additionally for [a person] who stands 
nearby, [the sublation] is produced. And being produced 
additionally it is produced with a difference in time, 
after a year etc., and sometimes, due to the deficiency of 
the causal factor, it is not produced at all; but the non- 

erroneousness of a [cognition] is not established by that 

, 14 

much. 

Besides, the absence [of a cognition] of sublation 
does not prove the real absence of sublation, because the 
apprehension of its real existence is due to its apprehen¬ 
sion [but its inexistence is not proved by the absence of 
its apprehension]. 

And there is another [argument]: Does the absence of 

sublation depend on all people or on the [perceiver] alone? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it depends on 

15 

all people, ... [everybody] would be omniscient. 
[Objection:] Let everybody be omniscient, what is wrong 
with that? 

[Reply:] One will not be able to talk about non-omniscient 
[peop1e]. 

If the non-production of a sublation depends on the 
perceiver [alone], [i.e., if] the perceiver does not have a 
sublating cognition [and] by this [fact knows] that [the 
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1 . 13 


1 . 13a 


tad avyabhicari. tad ayuhtam , pratlpattur badha- 
kajhananutpade 'pi desantaragamanamaranadina 
manimaricyadiviparyayajhanadarsandt. athava tad 
viparyayajhanam tathavidham evo tpannam suapra- 
bhavasvabhavanupravesena , yad badhahavijhanotpa- 
dapratibandhakrt. taddhvamso 1 ’pi tathabhuta eva 
parestasamyagjhanavat. evam sati yad uktam ya- 
sya 2 ca dustam karanam yatra ca mithyeti pratya- 
yah [M 3b] sa euasaini cinah pratyaya ity eta d 
evasamicinam. 

atha pravrttisamarthyenavyabhicaritam vet- 
si. pravrttisamarthyam phalenabhisambandhah, 
phalam c a srakcartdanavani t odakadi , tesu satya- 
phalanispattes tesu phalopacaras, taddehasamban- 
dhah pravrttisamarthyam. pravrttih kayastha 
kriya t tatsamarthyam avyabhicaritarn gamayati. 
tat kirn avagatam anavagatam va? yadi navagatam, 
tad astitl hatham vetsi? athavagatam, tadavag a- 
ter avyabhicaritd hatham avagamyata iti purvok- 
tam anusartavyam. 

udahapraptyd purvo tpannodahavijnanasyavya- 
bhicarita vyavasthapyate. 

kirn tatpratibhatodaka[M4a]prdptyahosvit tajjati- 
yodahapraptya 3 tadvamsajajalapraptya va? 


1 M & S: tadvaso, c£ . , however, JVBhu p. 37.1 f . 

2 M & S : yatra 

3 M: tajjatiyodaprapyta 
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cognition] is nonerroneous, [then] this [too] is not cor- 

16 

rect, because a false cognition of diamond-rays etc., is 
observed even when there is no production of a sublating 
cognition for the perceiver, because he goes to another 
place or dies etc. Or the false cognition arises in such a 
way by being subordinated to the nature of its source that 
it prevents the production of the sublating cognition. The 
destruction of this [false cognition] as well is of exactly 
the same kind, just as a true cognition accepted by the 
opponent. Thus, to say* "A cognition whose cause is faulty 

and about which one has the cognition ’It is false, ’ that 

17 

cognition alone is untrue,” is itself untrue. 

You recognize the nonerroneousness [of a cognition] by 

18 

the efficiency of activity. The efficiency of activity is 
the connection with a fruit, and fruit [means] a garland, 
sandlewood, a beloved woman, water, etc. [The word] ’fruit’ 
is used metaphorically for these [things], because in re¬ 
spect to them the real fruit is brought about. The effi¬ 
ciency of activity is the connection between the body and 
that [fruit]. Activity is a corporal action, its efficiency 
makes known the nonerroneousness [of a cognition]. Now, is 
[the efficiency of activity] apprehended or not? If it is 
not apprehended, how do you know that it exists? If it is 
apprehended, how is it apprehended that its apprehension is 
nonerroneous? Thus, the [argument] pronounced above should 
be foil owed. 

[Objection^] The nonerroneousness of a cognition of 
water which has previously arisen is established by ob¬ 
taining water. 

[Reply: Is it established] by obtaining water which ap¬ 

peared in the [cognition], or by obtaining water belonging 
to the [same] universal as the [water which appeared in the 
cognition], or by obtaining water which arises in the 
[same] series as the [water which appeared in the cogni- 
tion]? 19 
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1.13al 


1.13a2 


a. 


a. 1 


tad yadi prat ibhat odakapraptya, tad ayuk- 
tam. pratibhatodakasyavasthanam nopapadyate, 
jhasamahisaparivartanabhighatopajatavayavakriya- 
nyayena pratyastamayasambhavat. 

atha taj jatiyodakapraptya, evam tarhy asat- 
yodakajhane ’pi jate kvacit toyam asadayanti 
pumamsah. tad apy avitatham syat. 

atha taddesakalasamlagnam udakam na prapa yatl 
mithyajhanam, samyagjhanam tu taddesakalasamlag¬ 
nam udakam prapayat 1, tena tad avyabhicariti 
ced , 

yan na prapayati, tad vyabhicari ; tarhi mumur su- 
pada[M4b]r thotpaditarn [S4] jhanam candrarkagraha- 
naksatratarakadisamvedanam ca vyabhicari prapno- 
ti. na ca taddesakalasamlagnodakaprapakatvam 
asti, desasyapy udakavad vinasasambhavat. 

na ca jateh sambhavo * sti . sa eva katham? 
kathyate - sodakavyaktibhyo ’bhinna bhinna bhin- 
nabhinna vet 1. 

tad yadi tadatmyavyavasthita, tadeha tasam 
nanatvena tasya apt 1 nanatvopapattih. tadekatve 
ca sarvasam ekatapattih. ekatve ca nihsamanyata 


1 M: tasyapi 
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In respect to these [alternatives], if [the nonerrone- 
ousness of a cognition of water is established] by obtain¬ 
ing the [same] water which appeared [in the cognition], 
[then] this is not correct. The continuity of the water 
which appeared [in the cognition] is not established, be¬ 
cause it may be destroyed by action in [its] parts produced 

20 

by the turning around and hits of fish and buffalos. 

If [it is established] by obtaining water belonging to 
the [same] universal as the [water which appeared in the 
cognition], then even when a cognition of unreal water is 
produced people [may] obtain water somewhere, [and] that 
[false cognition of water], too, would be true. 
[Objection:] A false cognition does not make one obtain 
water connected with [exactly] that place and time, but a 
true cognition does; by this [one knows that] it is noner- 
roneous. 

[Reply: If] whatever [cognition] does not make one obtain 

[its object] is erroneous, then a cognition produced by a 

thing which is about to vanish, and the cognition of the 

sun, moon, planets, constellations, stars, etc., would be 
21 

erroneous. And [the cognition may] not make one obtain 
water connected with [exactly] that place and time, because 
the place, just like the water, may be destroyed. 

And [on top of that] the universal can’t exist. 
[Question:] How is that? 

[Answer: We] explain: This [universal ’water’] is either 

different from the water individuals, or not different, or 

22 

both different and non-different. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [the universal 

’water’] is established as having the same nature [as the 
23 

individuals], then here (i.e., in this case), through 
their plurality, for it (i.e., the universal) too plurality 
is established. And if [the universal ’water’] is one, all 
[water individuals] would be one. And if they are one, [the 
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taddtmyavi [M5a]parydso va . 

a.2 atharthantarabhuta 1 , sa vyavrttakaranuga- 

takara va. 

tad yadi vyavrttakara , na tasyah samanyaru- 
patvam vyavrttaikasvabhavatvat toyadivat. 

athanusyatarupa, tat him atmarupanusyuta 
pararupanusyutd va? 

tad yady atmarupanusyuta, tad ayuktam, atmany 
anugamabhavat . 

atha pararupanusyutd , keyam pararupanusyutata 
kirn tattaddtmyam tatsamavayo va? 

tad yadi taddtmyam, samanyatadvator abhedapra- 
sangah . 

atha pararu[M5b]pasamavdyo ’nusyutakarata, tad 
ayuktam. samanyad bhinnah samavayah. samanyasya- 
nugatam rupam alocayiturn arabdham, na tato ’ nya- 
sya. 

a.2a yadi codakajdtiydrthaprdptyavyabhicdritd 

purvoditodakavijhanasya vyavasthapyat e, tadoda- 
kajater gavadav a pi sambhavo *stl , gavadiprap- 
tyavyabhica 2 ritodakavijhanasya syat. 
athodakatvasya gavadav abhava iti cet, 
kirn itaretarabhavah pragabhavah pradhvamsabhdvo 
* tyantabhavo va? 


1 M: odntabhuta 

2 M: o C ao 
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universal] is not common [to many individuals]; or [the 

24 

idea of] identity of nature is wrong. 

If [the universal is] something different [from the 

individuals], [then] it has either a distinct form or a 
25 r 

recurrent form. 

2 6 

If it has a distinct form, it does not have the 
nature of a universal, because it has a distinct and unique 
nature, just like [an individual such as] water etc. 

If [the universal] has a recurrent nature, then is it 

recurrent in its own nature or is it recurrent in the na¬ 

ture of something else? 

If it is recurrent in its own nature, then this is not 

correct because there is no recurrence in oneself. 

If it is recurrent in the nature of something else, [then] 

what is this recurrence in the nature of something else? Is 

27 

it identity of nature with this [other thing] or is it 
28 

inherence in it? 

If it is identity of nature, [then] the universal and [an 
individual] which is characterized by it would not be dif¬ 
ferent. 

If to have a recurrent form [means] to be inherent in the 
nature of something else, [then] this is not correct. In¬ 
herence is different from the universal. We undertook re¬ 
flection upon the recurrent nature of the universal, not 

upon something which is different from it (i.e., from the 
29 

universal). 

And if the noner roneousness of a cognition of water 

which has previously arisen is established by obtaining an 

object which belongs to the universal water, then, [since] 

30 

the universal of water may exist in cows etc., too, the 
nonerroneousness of a cognition of water would be [estab¬ 
lished] by obtaining a cow etc. 

[Objection: The universal] ’water’ is absent in cows etc. 
[Reply:] Is [this absence] a mutual absence, a previous 
absence, an absence by destruction, or an absolute ab¬ 
sence?^ 
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tad yadl tare [S5] tarabhavas tadodakadav apt 
s amanam udakatvasyabhavaprasahgah. udakarupata 
nodakatvasyodakatvarupata ca noda[M6a]kasya 1 . 
atha pragabhavas tadodake 2 * py udakatvasya 3 4 bha- 
vaprasangah. 

atha pradhvamsabhavas tadodake ’py abhauapra- 
sahgah . 

athanyatrasti, naikatra pratyastamitasyanyatra 
sambhava upapadyate. 

athatyantabhavas tadodake ’pi tasyabhavapra- 
sahgah. 

atha sambandhabhavad gavadav udakatvabhava iti 
ce t , 

tatrapi kim itaretarabhavah pragabhavah 4 pra- 
dhvamsabhavo ’tyantabhavo veti purvavad vakta- 
vyam. 

nimittantarabhauad gaudda[M6b]u ud 5 akatvabhava 
iti cet, 

so ’trap! samanah. 

a.2b na codakavyaktinam nanatvani upapadayiturn 

paryate. udakam anudakakarad udakakarataya vya- 
var tata t udakakarat tu katham vyavartate? kim 
udakakaratayahosvid akarantarena? 

tad yady udakakarataya vyavartate, tadanya- 
sam udakavyaktinam anudakakarata prapno ti rasa- 
der iva. 

athanudakakaratayodakakaran nivartate, tato 
dahanader ivanudakatvaprasahgah. 


1 M & S: nodaka 

2 M: tadedake 

3 M & S: udak asyao 

4 M & S om. pragabhavah 

5 M: ado 
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In respect to these [alternatives], if it is a mutual 
absence, then [the universal] ’water’ would be equally 
absent in water etc., too. [The universal] ’water’ does not 
have the nature of water, and water does not have the na¬ 
ture of [the universal] ’water.’ 

If it is a previous absence, then in water, too, there 

32 

would be absence of [the universal] ’water.’ 

If it is an absence by destruction, then in water, too, 

there would be absence [of the universal ’water’]. 

33 

[Objection:] It exists elsewhere. 

[Reply:] What is destroyed at one place cannot exist else¬ 
where . 

If it is an absolute absence, then in water, too, it would 

, , 34 

be absent. 

[Objection: The universal] ’water’ is absent in cows etc., 
because there is no relation. 

[Reply:] There again [we ask]: Is [this absence] a mutual 
absence, a previous absence, an absence by destruction, or 
an absolute absence? 

One should answer as above. 

[Objection: The universal] ’water’ is absent in cows etc., 
because [some] other cause^ is absent. 

[Reply:] Here (i.e., in this case), too, [the argument] is 
the same [as above]. 

Nor can the plurality of water individuals be estab¬ 
lished. Water is differentiated from that which does not 
have the form of water by having the form of water, but how 
is it differentiated from that which has the form of water? 
Is it by having the form of water or by [having] another 
f orm? 

If it is differentiated by having the form of water, 
then the other water individuals would not have the form of 
water, just like juice etc. 

If [water] is differentiated from another water by not 

having the form of water, then, just like fire etc., it 

i i . , . 36 

would not be water. 



athodakakararupatavisese ’py avantaraganikakara- 
bhedapariklptir iti cet, 

saty am avantaraganihahdras toyatada[ M7a]tmyauya- 
vasthito 3 tdddtmyavyavasthito va . 

tad yadi tdddtmyavyavasthitas, tadodakakd- 
ratayodakantarad bhidyate. evam canydsam udaka- 
vyaktindm anudakarupata prapnoti. purvoditam eva 
dusanam. 

athdtdddtmyavyavasthitas, tarhy anudakatvam 
rasader iva. 

athodahatvavyavrttydnudakakdrad vyavartate. 
srnvantv ami bdlalapitam vipascitah. yady udaha- 
tvavyavrttydnudakad vyavartate toyam, 1 udakatvam 
codakad anudakac ca katham vyavartate? na jaty- 
antaram vyavartaham asti. abhyupagame vanistho- 
paplavanubandhah [S6] syat. 

tasmat svenaiva rupenetaretaratmana vyavartate, 
na jat ya[M7b]dlna vyavartate, jatyader avyavrt- 
tiprasahgat . 

tasmat sthitarn etan nodakavyaktinam nanatvopa- 


1 perhaps a lacuna at this point 
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[Objection:] Although there is no difference [among water 
individuals] in having the form of water, [nevertheless the 
different water individuals can be differentiated from one 
another because] a difference of forms belonging to the 
sub-classes [of water] is assumed. 

[Reply:] True! [But] a form belonging to a sub-class [of 
water] is either determined as identical with [the form of] 
water or as not identical. 

If it is determined as identical, then [a water indi¬ 
vidual belonging to a sub-class of water] differs from an¬ 
other water [individual] by having the form of water. And 
thus, the other water individuals would not have the nature 
of water. [This] criticism has already been raised above. 

If [a form belonging to a sub-class of water] is de¬ 
termined as not identical [with the form of water], then 
[the individuals which have a form belonging to a sub-class 
of water would] not be water, just like juice etc. 
[Objection: Water] is differentiated from that which does 

not have the form of water by a differentiation by means of 

37 

[the universal] ’water.’ 

[Reply:] One should listen to the childish babbling of the 
wise man! If water is differentiated from non-water by a 
differentiation by means of [the universal] ’water,’ how is 
[the universal] ’water’ differentiated from water and 
non-water? There is no other universal [which could be used 
as] a differentiator. Or if [a further universal] is ad¬ 
mitted, the calamity of infinite regress would immediately 
follow. 38 

39 

This is why [individuals] are differentiated [from one 
another] by their own form alone, [i.e.] by their respec¬ 
tive natures; they are not differentiated by a universal 
etc., because [otherwise] there would not be a differentia¬ 
tion of the universal etc. [from other things]. 

Therefore the following is established: A plurality of 
water individuals is impossible. When this [plurality] is 
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a. 2c 


pattih. tadanupapattau nodakatvam nama samanyam 
as 11 svatvavat . 

ito * pi na vidyate samanyam - n ttyasya sato 
ul jnanajanahatvayogat . 

tad eva katham? vyatpadyate - vijnanajanakava- 
sthayam yad eva suarupairi samanyatmakam saktlma c 
chaktiruparn ca h.dra[M8a]h.an taranapeksaya 1 aja- 
nakavasthayam tad eva rupam, atah purvam a pi 
karyotpadaprasahgah . anutpade va prag ivedanim 2 
apt na 3 janayet. 

atha harahantaram apeksyotpadayati 4 karyam. 
kirn tena karakantarena tasya hriyate harahatvam 
jhapyate va? 

tad yady utpadyate 5 susthitam nityatvam. 
uta jnapyate siddham tarhi karakatvam, tadabhave 
’pi uldyamdRasyd[M8b]uadyo tanat . 
bhavatu nama karakatvam, ko dosah? 

karyotpattiprasangah. ath a karakatve ’pi karyam 
na janayed, aho rajajna gariyasl naiyayikapasoh. 


1 karakantaranapeksaya is probably an interpola¬ 
tion. There are several such interpolations in 
the manuscript which, I assume, were originally 
written as clarifying notes and mistakenly cop¬ 
ied together with the text. 

2 M: evedanlm 

3 M om. na 

4 M: opddayati/ 

5 M: tad vyutpadyate 
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impossible, there is no universal named ’water,’ just as 

[the universal] Selfness [does not exist]. 

For the following [reason], too, the universal does 

not exist*, because in as much as [the universal] is eter- 

40 

nal, it cannot produce [its] cognition. 

[Question:] How is that? 

[Answer: We] explain: The own-form consisting in the nature 

of a universal which possesses capacity and has the form of 
41 

capacity is the same in a state of affairs when [the 
universal] produces [its cognition] and in a state of af¬ 
fairs when it does not produce [its cognition]. Consequent¬ 
ly, the production of [its] effect (i.e., its cognition) 
should take place also before [it actually occurs]. Or if 
there is no production [of cognition up to the present], 

[then] just as before, now as well [the universal] would 

42 

not produce [its cognition]. 

[Objection: The universal] produces the effect (i.e., its 
cognition) depending on other causal factors. 

[Reply:] Is the fact that the [universal] is a causal fac¬ 
tor [in the production of its cognition] effected by this 

43 

other causal factor or is it made known [by it]? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [the fact of 
being a causal factor] is effected, [then] the eternity [of 
the universal] is well established! If [the fact of being a 
causal factor is only] made known [by this other causal 
factor], then the fact of being a causal factor is estab¬ 
lished [even before], for [this causal factor] illuminates 
something which exists even when it (i.e., this other caus¬ 
al factor) is absent. 

[Question:] Let [the universal] be a causal factor! What is 
wrong with that? 

[Answer:] There would be [constant] production of the ef- 
44 

feet. [Or] if [the universal] would not produce [its] 

effect in spite of being a causal factor, alas! [this must 

44* 

be] a heavy royal decree for the Naiyayika beast. 
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a. 2d 


ito ’pi nasti samanyam - tadupapadakamana- 
vyatirekat. 

nanv asti pramanam anayoh sadrsyam, esarn sarup- 
yam, tena sadrso ’yam, asau va tena sadrsa itya- 
dijhdnam samanyasat tavabodhakam 1 aprat ipannasa- 
mdnyasya nopapadyate. asti tv id am vijhanam ba- 
dhavikalam jatitanuvyavasthapakam. 
tad etad ayuktam. him nimittabhutena tenaivamvi- 
dham jnanam utpadyate karma[ M9a ]tapannena va? 

tad yadi nimittabhutenotpadyate, ta da na 
sdmdriyani kalpaniyam. asamanyatmakam eva nimit- 
tam, itthambhutasamanyajndnotpddandyalam saman- 
yakalpanaya. 

atha karmatapannenotpadyat e, tad asat . 
naivavabhati vijnane samanyam dhurtair auiparya- 
s1 tasamvidam. 
nanu sadrsyam avabhati. 

satyam, avabhati , napahnuyat e, ’pi tu dravyagu- 
nakarmatmakam sat pacakadibhede§u yathaisam 
pacakatvam, ete pacakas, [S7] tatpacakasadrso 

’yam, asav anena sadrsa iti visesadav api [M9b] 
drastavyam. 

atrapl samanyaparijhaptir iti cen. 


1 so in M, S’s conjecture unnecessary 
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For the following [reason], too, the universal does 
not exist: because there is no proof which establishes it. 
[Objection:] Of course there is a proof: cognitions [such 
as] "There is a similarity between these two,” ’’They have 
the same form,” ”This is similar to it,” or ’’That is simi¬ 
lar to it,” etc., which reveal the existence of the univer¬ 
sal, are not possible for [someone] who has not apprehended 
the universal. But there are such cognitions which estab¬ 
lish the existence of the universal in as much as they are 

45 

free from sublation. 

[Reply:] This is not correct. Does the [universal] produce 
such cognitions as efficient cause or as object? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [the cognition] 
is produced by [the universal] as efficient cause, then 
[the existence of] the universal should not be assumed. 
[For] an efficient cause does not have the nature of a 
universal. [Thus] the assumption of [the existence of] the 
universal for the production of cognitions which have aris¬ 
en thus (i.e., of cognitions of similarity) is super- 

n 46 

fluous. 

If [the cognition of similarity] is produced by [the 
universal] as object, [then] this is not true: the univer¬ 
sal does not appear in the cognition of [people] whose 
consciousness has not been perverted by the [Naiyayika] 
swind1er s. 

[Objection: But] the similarity appears! 

[Reply:] True! It appears. We do not deny that, but in as 
much as [the similarity] consists in substance, quality, 
and action [it may appear] in respect to individuals [such 
as] cooks etc., for instance [in such cognitions as] ’’They 
share the property of being a cook,” ’’These are cooks," ”He 
resembles that cook," "This is similar to that”; thus, 
[similarity] may be observed among particulars etc., too. 
[Objection:] Here [in particulars], too, a universal is 
ascer tained! 



na sutravyaghatat samanyautse§e§u samanyavi se§&” 
bhavat tata eva jnanam. 

anistha ca - ulse$esu samanye parikalpyamane 
sati sandehah, sati sandehe tesu vi sesarttaram 
partkaIpanlyam, punah sarndnyam tty ants thety 
alam asad i grahabhtntuesena. 

atha bhinnabhinnam samanyam bhavadbhih 
pratipadyata - akarabhedena vyahtibhya upalabh- 
yata tty ar thantaram, desabhedena [MlOa] tu 
naivopalabhyata tty avyatiriktam 2 . 
tad etan mahasubha$itam. na desabhedenaiva uas- 
tundm bhedo, *pi tv akarabhedenaiva bhdvd bhedam 

upayantt. yathd cakarabhedo nastt tathanantaram 
eva niveditam. 

samanyam samauayaurttya vyaktisu vartata 
iti na casau vidyate. 

s amavayo hi vyavrttaihasvabhavo 'nugataikasva- 
bhavo va. 

tad yadt vyavrttaihasvabhavah, kasyasau 
samavayah sarvato vyavrtter niladivat ? 
athanuga tatha[M10b]suabhauah, samanyam 3 tarhi, 
na samauayo, nttyasya sa to *nekatra vrtter go- 
tvadivat. 


1 M: asasado 

2 M avya tirikte 

3 M: samanyam/ 
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[Reply:] No, [it cannot be ascertained] because this con¬ 
tradicts [Vai sesika -]su t ra [8.5]: "Because there are no 
universals and particulars in universals and particulars, 
[their] cognition [arises] from them[selves]. 

And [the assumption of universals in particulars is also 

impossible because this would lead to] an infinite regress: 

when a universal is assumed in particulars, a doubt [a- 

rises]; when there is a doubt, another particular has to be 

assumed in them, and again a universal; thus, [there would 

48 

be] an infinite regress. Therefore, enough with the ob¬ 
stinate attachment to the childish desire for [something] 
which does not exist! 

Now, by you the universal is asserted to be both dif¬ 
ferent and non-different [from the individuals]. It is 
apprehended with a difference in form from the individuals; 
thus it is something else. But it is never apprehended with 

a difference in place [from the individuals]; thus it is 

49 

not something over and above [the individuals]. 

This is very well said. [However] the difference among 
things is not simply due to a difference in place; rather 

by a difference in form alone do things attain differ- 
50 

ence. And we have shown just above why there is no dif- 

51 

ference in form [between universal and individual]. 

[Further, it is said:] "The universal resides in the 

5 2 

individuals by way of inherence”; but this [inherence] 
does not exist. 

For inherence has either a distinct unique nature or a 
recurrent unique nature. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it has a dis¬ 
tinct unique nature,^ [then] of what is it the inherence? 
[Of nothing at all] because it is distinct from everything, 
just like [a particular such as] a blue [object] etc. 

If it has a recurrent unique nature, then it is a univer 
sal, not inherence, in as much as it is something eternal 
which resides in more than one [substratum], just like [the 
universal] ’cow’ etc. 
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b. 2 
b. 21 


b . 211 


upapadahapramanabhavac ca. 

nanu pratyahsabuddhyavaseyo 'sau. 

tad ayukt am. him sambandhabuddhyadhyavasiyata 
aho-svid ihabuddhya 1 samavayabuddhya vocyate? 

tad yadi sambandhabuddhya , ho * yam sambari- 

dhah? 

him sambandha 2 jatiyuhtah sambandha ahosvid ane- 
hopadanajanito *nekasrito va sambandhabu[M 1la]d- 
dhiviseso va sambandhabuddhyutpadaho va sam.bari- 
dhaharo 3 va? 

tad yadi sambandhajatiyuhtas te sambandhah, 
so 3 nupapannah, samavaya 4 sambandhatvaprasahgah. 
athanehopadanajanitah sambandhas, tada humbhader 
api sambandhatvaprasahgah. 

athanehasritah [S8] sambandhas , tada ghatajatya- 
deh sambandhatvam prasajyate. 

atha sambandhabuddhyutpadahas te sambandha ucya- 
te, tada locanader api sambandhatvaprasahgah. 
atha sambandhabu[Mllbjddhyavaseyah sambandho 
’bhidhiyate, tada hauleyahaharihumaradisv api 
sambandhasabdavyutpadane sambandhatvaprasahgah. 
sambandhetarayor eha 5 vijhanavisayatva itarasya 
sambandharupata prapta. 


1 M: o buddhyo 

2 M: sambambao 

3 M: sambaddhaharo 

4 perhaps: samavayasyao 

5 M: ehatvao 
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And because there is no proof which establishes [its exist¬ 
ence inherence does not exist]. 

[Objection: There is a proof;] it (i.e., inherence) may be 
determined by perceptual cognition. 

[Reply:] This is not correct. Is it determined by a cogni¬ 
tion of relation, or by the cognition ’here,’ or is it said 

54 

[to be determined] by the cognition of inherence? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [inherence is 
determined] by a cognition of relation, [then] what is a 

relation? 

Is a relation that which is connected to the universal 

’relation, ’ or that which is produced by more than one 

material cause, or that which rests on more than one [sub¬ 
stratum], or is it that which is distinguished by a cogni¬ 
tion of relation, or that which produces a cognition of 
relation, or that which has the form of relation? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if in your opinion 
a relation is that which is connected to the universal 

‘relation,’ [then] this is impossible; inherence would not 

55 

be a relation. 


If a relation is that which is produced by more than one 


material 


t ion. 


56 


cause, 


then a pitcher etc., too, would be a rela- 


If a relation is that which rests on more than one [sub¬ 
stratum], then a pot [as a ’whole’], a universal, etc., 
would be a relation. 


If according to you a relation is said to be that which 

57 

produces a cognition of relation, then the eye etc., too, 
would be a relation. 


If a relation is explained as that which is to be deter¬ 
mined by a cognition of relation, then in the case of a 
dog, an elephant, a boy, etc., too, it would result that 

[they] are relations when one analyzes the relational words 

58 

[that designate them]. When a relation and something else 
are object of the same cognition, this other thing [as 
well] would have the nature of relation. 
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b. 212 


b. 213 


b. 22 


atha sambandhakarah sambandhah, samyogabhedapra- 
sahgah. 

avantaraganikakaras tu yatha na bhedahas tatha 
purastad uhtam eva dusanam. 

atheha tantusu pata itihabuddhyadhyavasiya- 

t e , 

nehabuddher adhikaranasamvidrupatvat. na canyas- 
minn 1 akare pratlyamane ’nyat parikalpayiturn 
nyayyam atiprasahgat . 

atha samavayabuddhyatmasathriyate. 
so ’ py anupapanna eva, samavayabuddher anupa- 
patteh. ayam tantur ayam pato ’yam anayoh sam- 
aua[M12a]ya Iti na jatu janate janah. 
athanumanenanumlyate. 

dve anumane - drstam samanyato 2 drstam ca. 
na drsta/n, prat yaksavyat irekat . 

samanyato drstam api nastl, tatprabhavakaryanu- 
palabdheh. 

nanv ihabuddhir eva samavayajhapika - iha tantu¬ 
su pata iti pratyayah sambandhanimitto, * badhi- 

tehapratyayatvad iha kunde dadhiti pratyayavat . 
him anenanu miyate? kirn nimittamatram uta samban- 
dhah? 


1 M: casminn 

2 M: sasamanyato 
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If relation is that which has the form of relation, there 

would be no difference between [inherence and] conjunction. 

As for the form belonging to a sub-class [of relation], the 

criticism why it [can]not distinguish [among individuals] 

59 

has already been raised above. 

[Objection: Inherence] is determined by the cognition 
’’here” [in cognitions such as] "Here, in the threads, there 
is a cloth.” 

[Reply:] No! [Inherence is not determined by it] because 

the cognition "here" has the nature of awareness of 
GO 

locus; and it is not reasonable to assume one thing when 
the form of another is apprehended, becauise this is absurd. 

[ Ob jection: I nhe r ence ] is appropr i a t bd 'thr o ugh the 
cognition of inherence. 

[Reply:] This, too, is absolutely impossible, because the 
cognition of inherence is impossible: people never cognize 
[in such a way as ] i”The s e a re ? qth reads , ” n ”.;Th is is a cloth , ” 
”Thi s is the inherence between the o twbl 1 '> bou i Ocr 

[Objection: Inherence is not determined by perception, 
but] it is inferred by inference. 

[Reply:] There are two [kinds of] inference: ’seen* and 

61 

’seen from a universality.* v r 

[An inference of the first kind, namely] ’seen’ [can]not 
[establish inherence] because [inherence] is beyond percep- 
t i on . .. 1 '• ; ■' - J l n u ■' '*■' J “ 1 

Nor is there [an inference of the kind] ’seen from a uni¬ 
versality’ because an effect which arises from it (i.e., 
from inherence) is not apprehended. 

[Objection:] It is precisely the cognition ’’here” which 

makes known inherence: the cognition ’’Here, in the threads, 

there is a cloth” is caused by a relation, because the 

cognition ’’here” is not sublated, just like the cognition 

62 

’’Here, in the bowl, are curds.” 

[Reply:] What is inferred by this [cognition ’’here”]? Is it 
simply a cause or is it a relation? 
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yadi nimit tamatram, tatah stddhasadhyataya 
sambodhayitavyah . 

atha sambandhaJy , sarjiyogafr samavayo ua. 
satjiyo ganumana upagamahdnih . 

samavdyanumane sambandhavyatirekah. na canyasya 
sambandhe ’nyasya gamakatvam atiprasahgat. na 
jatu devadattanaya[M12b]nakutasambandhe yajha- 
dattendriyam rupadiham artham karanatva samyat 
prahasayad dr?tam. 

evam satl samanyasamavayavirahe katham dravyadi- 
vyavastheti cintyate. 

1.13a3 [S9]atha tadvamsajajala i prdptydvyabhicdritd 

jnayate . tad ayuktan i. antyavayavidravyanam jana- 
katvavyatirekat. na codakavyakt inam, nanatvam 2 
asti. yathd ca na vidyate tath a niveditam puras- 

1 . 13b : i- <■ i i • Mtifi ca praup tt isatriar thjyeiiidvyabhieari ta 

purvodi tajnanasya jhdpyate r- hitpj l ihgabhutenaho 
* dhyah?atmahena? 

tad yadi l ingabhu t ena , tad ayuhtaiji, tena 
sakarp. [M13a] sambandhanavaga t eh. avagatau valam 
pravrt tisamar thyena. 


1 M: tadvastavyajalao; S reads: tadvat satyaja- 
lao, but conjectures correctly, cf. NBhd p. 
34.11-12- 

2 M: natvam 
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If it is simply a cause, then you should be instructed 
that you prove what is already proved. 

If it is a relation, [then it is] a conjunction or 

4 u 63 

inherence. 

If it is an inference of conjunction, [then] you abandon 
your thesis. 

If it is an inference of inherence, [then] there is no 
64 

relation. For when there is a relation of one thing [to 
another thing], [still] another thing does not make known 
[something else], because this is absurd. When there is a 
relation between the eye of Devadatta and a pot, one never 
observes that the sense of Yajnadatta illuminates an object 
[such as] a colour etc., just because there is a similarity 

[between both senses] in as much as [they] are instru- 

_ 65 

men t s. 

Thus, when both universal and inherence do not exist, how 
can substance and the other [categories] be established? 
Think about it! 

If the nonerroneousness [of a cognition of water] is 

known by obtaining water which arises in the [same] series 

as the [water which appeared in the cognition], then this 

is not correct, because substances which are final 'wholes’ 

66 

are not agent of production [of further 'wholes']. Nor is 

there a plurality of water individuals. And why there is no 

6 7 

[plurality] has been explained above. 

Further [you claim that] the nonerroneousness of a 

cognition [of water] which has previously arisen is made 

known by the efficiency of activity; [but] is it [made 

known by this efficiency of activity] as a [inferential] 

SB 

sign or as something which has the nature of perception? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [the nonerrone¬ 
ousness is made known by the efficiency of activity] as a 
[inferential] sign, [then] this is not correct, because the 
relation [of nonerroneousness] with it is not apprehended. 
Or if it is apprehended, the efficiency of activity is 
superfluous [for the determination of nonerroneousness]. 
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1 . 14 


1 . 141 


athadhyah?atmakena , tad ayuhtam , purvodita- 
pratyastamitena sakam sanniharsabhavat. tadui§a- 
yavijhanam na pratyah$aphalam niralambanatvat 
he soriduhadi samvedanava t . na vi jhanasyabhavo 
*vabhati , na bhauas tadabhavat . 1 

avidyamanasya vi§ayartho vaktavyah - kim 
ahararpahatvena va mahattvadidharmopetatvena va 
sattamatrena va sahotpadena va? 

sarvasya pratyastamitat vat katham as au uls ayah? 
tadvi$ayatve kesondukadivijhanasyaiva 2 mithyatve 
bl[M13b]jam anuesanlyam. atmasattamatrena 

mithyatve sarvasya mithyatvam apadyate. tatas 
tattvopaplavah syat. 

athanyathavyabhicaritvam grhyata - atman- 
tahkaranasambandhenotpannam 3 vijnanam avyabhica- 
r Itauislstam pradyotyate. 

tad ayuhtam. tad avyabhicaritvam taddharmo va } 
tatsuarupam ua. n 1 ^ 

tad yadi taddharmah, sa nityo ’nityo va. 


1 perhaps a lacuna at this point 

2 M 8l S: vi jnanasyeva 

3 M: ono tpannam/ 
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If [it is made known by the efficiency of activity] as 
something having the nature of perception, [then] this is 
not correct because there is no contact with [a cognition 
of water] which has previously arisen and has [already] 
vanished. The cognition which has the [cognition of water 
as nonerroneous] for its object is not the result of percep 
tion, because it does not have objective support, just like 
the [erroneous] cognition of the hair-net etc. The absence 
of the cognition does not appear, nor [its] presence, be¬ 
cause it does not exist [anymore]. 

[Or if you say that the absence of that cognition 
appears, then you] have to explain what [the word] ’object’ 
means for something which does not exist. [Does it become 
object] by being that which provides [its] form [to the 
cognition], or by having properties such as magnitude etc., 

or by simply existing, or by arising together [with the 
n „69 

cogni1 1 on]? 

Since all these [qualifications] are destroyed [together 
with the thing thus qualified], how could this [inexistent 
thing be] an object [of a cognition which arises after it 
is destroyed]? If this [inexistent thing] is an object, a 
[new] reason for the falsity of the cognition of the 
hair-net etc., should be sought. If falsity is due to the 
mere existence [of the object] itself, all [cognitions] 
would be false, [and] consequently, [all] principles would 
be annihilated. 

[Objection:] Nonerroneousness is apprehended other¬ 
wise: a cognition which has arisen by means of a relation 

between the Self and the inner organ appears as qualified 

, 70 

by nonerroneousness. 

[Reply:] This is not correct. This nonerroneousness is 
either a property of that [cognition] or its own-nature. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it is its pro¬ 
perty, it is either eternal or not eternal. 
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yadl nltyas, tada ja t ldo?ena[M14a]podl t o 1 
veditavyah . 

athanityah , sa purvotpannah saha pascad va 
jatah. 

tad yadl purvotpannas, tada kasyasau dhar- 
m ah? na hi dharminam antarena dharmo bhavitum 
arhati. sarvato vyavrttarupatvat 2 hah hasyeti 
vaktavyam. 

atha sahotpannah, has tayoh sambandha iti 
vahtavyam. tada[S10] tmyatadutpattisamavayasam- 
bandhabhave salt sasthyar tho vahtavyas tasyavya- 
bhicaritvam iti 

atha pr$thotpannas tarhi [M14b] purvam 
vyabhicarita vijhanasya prapnoti. 3 na cadhyatmi- 
ho ’vyabhicarirupo dharmo 5 stl suhhadivyatirih- 
tas, tatpratityasambhavena svayam anabhyupaga- 
mat . 

yadl cavyabhicaradayo dharma arthantarabhuta 
abhyupa gamy ant e 4 tair avacchinnarp, vijndnarn sama- 
grya avas thapaham udghu$yate. tac cdnupapannaip,, 
pra t yehamanehavi£e§anavacchinnavijhanapratipat- 
ti 6 halavasthanayogdt . jhapyajhapahayor abhave 

har t pmatraprabandhi jhanarp, syat. 

1.142 atha tat 6 suarupam avyabhicaritvaiji - tat hirp. 

1 M: odo$erpapopodi to 

2 M: orupatvat/ (i.e., construes with na ... 
arhati , but cf. above p. 90 » 19“20) 

3 probably a lacuna at this point, cf. TBV p. 
549.1-3 

4 probably a lacuna at this point 

5 M: opratipattih 

6 M: sat o 
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If it is eternal, [you] should know that it is refuted 
by the [same] fallacies [which were found in the theory] of 
the universal. 

If it is not eternal, it arises before, together with, 

71 

or after [the cognition concerned]. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it arises be¬ 
fore, then of what is it the property? For there can be no 
property without a property-possessor. Since it has a na¬ 
ture which is distinct from everything else, [you] should 
say what belongs to what. 

If it arises together with [the cognition], [then you] 

should say what the relation is between the two. When there 

is neither a relation of identity, nor of causality, nor of 
72 

inherence, [you] should explain the meaning of the 

genitive inflection [when you say:] ’’its noner r oneousne s s . ” 
If [nonerroneousness as a property of the cognition] 
arises after [the cognition], then the cognition would be 
erroneous before [this property has arisen]. And there is 

no property besides pleasure etc., which belongs to the 

73 * 

Self [and] which has a nonerroneous nature, because its 

apprehension is impossible, as you don’t admit [it] your¬ 
self. 

And if properties [such as] nonerroneousness etc., are 

admitted to be something different [from the property- 

possessor] (i.e., the cognition), <...> (?) the cognition 

which is delimited by these [properties] is proclaimed as 

74 

establishing [the faultlessness of] the causal complex. 
But this is impossible, because [a cognition can]not last 
for the time [necessary] for the apprehension of the cogni¬ 
tion as delimited by several qualifications, one by one. 
When there is neither that which has to be made known, nor 
that which makes known, the cognition would be related to 
the agent alone. 

If nonerroneousness is the own-nature of the [cogni¬ 
tion], then [is it determined] in dependence on its (i.e.. 
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svasattdmdtrdnurodhendrthan tara sattanurodhena 
va? 

tad ya[M15a]dt jhanasattamatrataivavyabhi- 
caritvam ucyate, tada kesondukasamvido * py avya- 
bhicarita syat. na ca jhanasattamatranurodhena 
jhanain vyabhicary avyabhicari vodg lyate. 

athar thantarasat t anur odhenavyabhicari tvam - 
him anupakdrakarthantarasatt anur o dhenaho s vid 

upakarakarthantarasattanurodhena? 

tad yadi tavad anupakdrakarthantarasattanu- 
rodhena, tada kesondukendudvayasamvido *py avya- 
bhicaritaprasahgah . 

at hopakarakarthan tarasattanurodhenavyabhi- 
carita - kirn pratiyamanarthan taropakarakasatta- 
nurodhena tadviparitarthantaro[M15b]pakaraka- 
sat tanurodhena va? 

tad yadi purvapak$abhyupagamas, tadatitana- 
gat anumanavi jhanasy a yogipratyaksasya ca codana- 
vacanajanitavijhanasya vavyabhicarita na bhavet, 
tadavagatopakarakarthabhavat. bhave va vitano 1 - 


1 S notes that between vitana and kriya akhila 
is deleted 
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the cognition’s) own existence alone or in dependence on 

T 6 

the existence of something else? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if nonerroneous- 
ness is said to consist in only the existence of the cogni¬ 
tion, then the [false] cognition of the hair-net, too, 
would be nonerroneous. And a cognition is not proclaimed 
[to be] erroneous or nonerroneous in dependence on the 
existence of the cognition alone. 

If nonerroneousness [is determined] in dependence on 
the existence of something else, [then] is it in dependence 
on the existence of something else which does not partici¬ 
pate in the production [of the cognition], or in dependence 
on the existence of something else which does participate 
in the production [of the cognition]? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [nonerroneous¬ 
ness is determined] in dependence on the existence of some¬ 
thing else which does not participate in the production [of 
the cognition], then the cognitions of the hair-net and of 
the double moon would also be nonerroneous. 

If nonerroneousness [is determined] in dependence on 
the existence of something else which participates in the 
production [of the cognition], [then] is it in dependence 
on the existence of something else which participates in 
the production [of the cognition and] which is perceived 
(i.e., appears in the cognition) or is it in dependence on 
the existence of something else which participates in the 
production [of the cognition and] which is contrary to that 
(i.e., which does not appear in the cognition)? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if the first posi¬ 
tion is accepted, then inferential cognition of past and 
future objects and the perception of the yogi or a cogni¬ 
tion which i s produced by a Ved i c in junc tion would not be 
nonerroneous, because the object which is apprehended by 
them and [should have] participated in [their] production 
does not exist [at the time when they arise]. Or if it 
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1 . 14a 


kriyalopaprasangah. 

athottaro matas, tada kesondukendudvayasam- 
vido ’vyabhicaritvam prasajyata ity asadgrhitam. 

[Slljkim ca tad vijnanam avyabhicary avaga- 
tam samagrya 1 jnapaham anavagatam va. 

yady avagatam tasyavagatir atmasamvidrupa 
va jndnantaravedya 2 va. 

tad yady atmasamvedanarupavagatis, tad 
ayuktan t, sua[M16a]yam 3 anabhyupagamat. abhyupa- 
game vopagamavirodhah. 

atha jnanantaravedyam vetsi, vijnanayor 
bhede 4 bijam anve$tavyam. jnanam ajndndharaj 
jnanatmataya vyavartate, jnandntarat tu katham 
vyavartate? him jnandtmataya vyavar tata ahosvid 
akarant arena? 

tad yadi jn.dn.dt mat ay a vyavar tate, tadany a- 
sya jndnatmata nivartate toyader yatha. 

athakarantarena, dkdrantarasvikarane jnana- 
karavirahah syad, aharayos tadatmyayogat. tada- 
tmye vaiham tad vastu jnanam 5 ajnanam 5 va. 
yadi jnanam 5 , na tarhy akarantarena vyavar tate , 
kirn tu [M16b] jnanatmatayaiva. anyasydjnanatma- 


1 M: avagatasamagrya 

2 perhaps: o V edyam 

3 M: dvayam 

4 M: bhade 

5 so in M; S’s conjectures unnecessary 
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exists [at that time], the sacrificial actions would be 
77 

annul led. 

If the latter [position] is adopted, then the cogni¬ 
tion of the hair-net and of the double moon would [also] be 
nonerroneous. Thus, [the wish to show a difference between 

erroneous and nonerroneous cognitions] is a childish de¬ 

ls 

sire [on the part of the Naiyayikas and the MImarpsakas]. 

Besides, this nonerroneous cognition which makes known 
[the faultlessness of] the causal complex is either appre¬ 
hended or not apprehended. 

If it is apprehended, [then] its apprehension has 
either the nature of self-apprehension, or [it] is appre¬ 
hended by another cognition. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [its] apprehen¬ 
sion has the nature of se1f-apprehension, [then] this is 

79 

not correct, because you do not admit it yourself. Or if 
[you] admit it, [you] contradict [your own] position. 

If you consider [this cognition] as apprehended by 
another cognition, [then] you should account for the dif¬ 
ference between two cognitions. A cognition is differenti¬ 
ated from that which does not have the form of cognition by 

having the nature of cognition, but how is it differential 

80 

ed from another cognition? Is it differentiated by having 
the nature of cognition or by having another form? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it is differen¬ 
tiated by having the nature of cognition, then the other 
[cognition] would not have the nature of cognition, just 
like water etc. 

If [a cognition is differentiated] by having another 
form, [then] by adopting another form it would be devoid of 
the form of cognition, because the two forms cannot be 
identical. Or if [they] are identical, [then] this single 
thing is either a cognition or a non-cognition. 

If it is a cognition, then it is not differentiated by 
having another form; on the contrary, [it is differenti¬ 
ated] exactly by having the nature of cognition. [Conse- 
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1 . la 


katvaprasahgah . 

athajnanaiji 1 siddhaip, nah samlhitam. 

atha jnanatvam vyavar takaqi , tat kena vyavar tata 
iti purvohtam anusartauyam. vi jnanantaravedyam 
apt na sambhauati. 

atha na ved yate, tad as tit! katham punar 
vetsi? 

anenaiva uartmana satyetaravijnanayor vibhaga- 
bhavo * bhyupagantavyah . at o *vyabhicaripadam 
apar thakam. 

ito *py aparthakam - indriyarthasannikarsa- 
padenapoditatvat 2 . na hi heson&ukavijhanasya 
nayanarthasannikar?odbhutir astl. 

nanv astl maricyudakavi [M17a] jnanasya, tadapano- 
dayavyabhicaripadam. 

tan na, yata udakaiji pratibhati , na ca tena saha 
sambandho ’stl. vidyamanena sakam sambadhyate, 
navidyamanena. tatsambandhe va na tadvi§ayajna- 
nasya 3 mithyatvam ihopapadyate satyodakasamveda- 
navat . 

[S12]nanu yady api pratlyamanodakena saha sam¬ 
bandho na stl cak§u§as, tathapy 4 alambya marici- 


1 so in M; S’s conjecture unnecessary 

2 S conjectures odpohltatuat, but cf . below p. 
112.5 (TUS p. 13.13) 

3 M: tadul$ayo; S: tadul$aye 

4 M: tathapapy 
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quently] the other [cognition] would not have the nature of 
cognition. 

If [this single thing] is a non-cognition, [then] what we 
have aspired is established. 

If [the universal] ’cognition’ differentiates [between 

81 

cognitions and non-cognitions], then by what is it [it¬ 
self] differentiated? Thus, [the arguments] pronounced 
above should be followed. [Consequently, the nonerroneous 
cognition which makes known the faultlessness of the causal 
complex] can neither be apprehended by another cognition. 

If [this cognition] is not apprehended, how do you 
know it exists? 

In exactly this way it has to be admitted that there is no 
difference between true and false cognitions. This is why 
the word ’nonerroneous’ is useless [in the definition of 
perception]. 

For the following reason, too, [the word ’nonerro- 
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neous’] is useless [in the definition]: because [nonerro¬ 

neous cognitions] are excluded [from the domain of the 
definition] by the word ’contact between sense and object.’ 

For the cognition of the hair-net does not arise from a 
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contact between the eye and an object. 

[Objection:] There is [origination of an erroneous cogni¬ 
tion from a contact between eye and object, namely] of the 
cognition of water [which arises] from sun-rays. In order 
to exclude this [cognition from the domain of the defini¬ 
tion] the word ’nonerroneous’ [is employed]. 

[Reply:] This is not [correct], because water appears [in 
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the cognition], but there is no contact with it. [The 
sense] can have contact [only] with something existent, not 
with something inexistent. Or if there is a contact with 
this [inexistent water], [then] a cognition which has it 
for its object could not be false here (i.e., in this 
case), just like the cognition of real water. 

[Objection:] Even if there is no relation between the eye 
and the perceived water, nevertheless, in as much as [the 
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1 . lal 


nicayena sakam sambandho *stl, tasyaivalambana- 
tuat, taddesam prati pravrtteh. ata eva mithya- 
tvam - anyad alambanam anyac ca pratibhati . 

ko *yam alambanartho na[M17b]nia yenedam 
udghugyate - *nyad alambanam canyat pratibhati 1 ? 

hiip, vi jhana janahat vam akar dr p aka tv am vi jhanadhi- 
karanatvam vijhanavabhasitata va? 

tad yadi vijhanajanahatvam alambanarthas, 
tadd nayanalokader apy alambanatvam prasajyate. 
athakararpakatvam alambanatvam, tad ayuktam, 
naiyayikasamaye * nabhyupagamat. yatha ca visaya- 
karo vijhane na yujyate tatho[M18a]pari?tat 
pratipadayisyamah. 

atha vijhanadhikaranatvam alambanatvam , na 2 
maricicakrotkalitarn ud lyate jnanam, api tv atma- 
samavetam atmanam asadayate. 

atha vijhanavabhasitatalambanatvam , tadodakavi- 
jhana udakan i prat lyate, na marl cayah. 
athodahaharataya maricaya eva pratiyante, 
sa udakakaro maricibhyo vyatirikto ’vyatirikto 
[M18b] ud. 

tad yady avyatiriktah, sa tattviko ’tattul- 
ko va. 


1 S’- pratibhatiti 

2 S conjectures a second na 
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cognition] has an external object, there is a relation 
between [the eye and] the mass of sun-rays, because nothing 
but this [mass of sun-rays] is the external object. [This 
is known] because one goes towards the place of the [sun- 
rays]. This is precisely the reason why [the cognition] is 

false, [namely] one thing is the external object and anoth- 
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er thing appears [in the cognition]. 

[Reply:] What does it mean [to be] what is called 
external object by virtue of which it is proclaimed that 
one thing is the external object and another thing ap¬ 
pears? 

Is it the fact of being the producer of the cognition, or 
the fact of being that which provides [its] form [to the 
cognition], or the fact of being the locus of the cogni¬ 
tion, or the fact of appearing in the cognition? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if what is meant 
by external object is the fact of being the producer of the 
cognition, then the eye, light, etc., too, would be exter¬ 
nal objects. 

If to be external object consists in being that which pro¬ 
vides [its] form [to the cognition], [then] this is not 
correct, because it is not accepted in the established 

doctrine of the Naiyayikas. And we shall show later on that 
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the form of the object cannot [appear] in a cognition. 

If to be external object consists in being the locus of the 

cognition, [then this is not correct, for] the cognition 

does not arise as appearing in a mass of sun-rays; on the 
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contrary, it arises as inherent in the Soul. 

If to be external object consists in appearing in the cog¬ 
nition, then [this is not correct, for] in the cognition of 
water water is perceived, not sun-rays. 

[Objection:] The sun-rays are perceived as having the form 
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of water. 

[Reply:] This form of water [has to be] either different or 
not different from the sun-rays. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it is not dif¬ 
ferent, it [has to be] either real or unreal. 
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1 . Ia2 


yadi tattvikah katham tadavagater mithyatvam? 
athatattvikas, t add maricinam apy atattuikatuam 
prasajyate. atdttvikodakatadatmye sati tad uda- 
kajhanam atathyam kim uktam bhauati? maricivi- 
jhanam atathyam. ehasmims codakakare pratiyamane 
kenaitad akhyatam - maricayah pratibhanti - 
devanampr iyasya? 

atharthantarabhutas t tarhi na vaktavyam 
maricaya udakakarataya pratiyanta, udakakaranta- 
r ltd maricayah . 

atha kesondukavijnane kim auabhati? him alamba- 
te? heso[M19a]n$uhasyaiualambanatuam. [S13] pra- 
tiyamanatvam c a, tathodakasyaivalambanatvam 
pratiyamanatvam ca, nalambanantaram parikalpyam. 
na codakajhanasya pratlyamanodakanyalambanatve¬ 
na 1 mithyatvam, api tv abhavat tattvikatvena 2 . 
anyatha kesondukasamvido ’pi mithyatvam na prap- 
noty, anyalambanavyatirekat. 

yad apy uktam maricidesam prati gamanan 
maricinam alambanatvam. yady evam de sasyapy 
alambanatvam anaya rityopapadyate. na cavabhato- 
dakabhinnarthasannikar$ajatvam udakavijhanasyo- 
papadyate, satyodakajhane ’drstatvat. anyathanu- 
meyadaha[M19b]na jhanasyapi ndri yarthasannikar §aja 
tvam apanlpadyeta, atmamanahsannikarsajatvat. 


1 M: olambatvena 

2 M *• abhavatat tvikatvena 
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If it is real, why is its apprehension false? 

If it is unreal, then the sun-rays, too, would not be real. 

When [the sun-rays] are identical with unreal water, [then] 

what does it mean to say that this cognition of water is 

false? The cognition of sun-rays is false! And when the 

form of water alone is perceived, who told [you], the be- 
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loved of the Gods (i.e., the fool), that the sun-rays 

appear [in the cognition of water]? 

If [the form of water] is different [from the 

sun-rays], then [you] should not say that the sun-rays are 

perceived as having the form of water [because in this 
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case] the sun-rays are hidden (or perhaps*, are excluded) 
by the form of water. 

What appears in the cognition of the hair-net? What is its 
external object? The hair-net itself is the external object 
and it is perceived; in the same manner water itself is the 
external object and is perceived, no other external object 
should be assumed. And the cognition of water is not false 
because its external object is something different from the 
perceived water, but because [this water] does not exist as 
a real thing. Otherwise, the cognition of the hair-net, 
too, would not be false, because there is no other external 
object [for it]. 

It has been said that the sun-rays are the external 
object [of the cognition of water], because one goes to¬ 
wards the place where the sun-rays [are]. If so, [then] in 

the same way (i.e., by the same reasoning) the place, too, 
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is (i.e., can be) established as the external object. And 
the origination from a contact with a thing different from 
the water which appeared [in the cognition] is not estab¬ 
lished for the [false] cognition of water, because this is 
not observed in [the case of] a true cognition of water. 
Otherwise, the cognition of the inferred fire, too, will 
have to arise from a contact between sense and object, 

because it arises from a contact between the Soul and the 
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mind. 
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1 . lb 


1 . lbl 


atha pratiyamanadahanena saha manaso nclsti sam- 
bandh as, tad ihapi pratiyamanenambhasa saha na- 
sti sambaadhaS cah$u$afr. 

tasmad avydbhi c&ripadaqi na yuktam indriyartha- 
sannihar$apadenapoditatvat. 

ito ’py anupapannam - apohyajhanasambhavat. 
atha maricyudakavijhanapanini^ayo 1 padiyate , tat 
katham apaniyate? 
avidyamanoda[M20a]kavi ?aya tvat. 

yady avidyamanarp ,, ko ’yarn vi$ayarthah? purvodi- 
tam anusaraniyam. 

yadl tatrodaham pratibhatl, hatharp nasti? 
satyaifi, pratibhatl, hl?jt tu atathyarp pratibhatl. 
atathyata ha? blip. pra11yamanasyabhaua uta prati- 
y amana evdbhavah? 

tad yadl pra 11 yamanas yabhauah, sa him 
tadaivahosvi t halarit arena? 

yadl tadalua, sa him avagato 2 navagato va? 
yady avagatah t sa kenavagamyate? him. udakavijha- 
nena jhanantarena va? 


1 M: oaul jhanayanimi §ayoo , or perhaps onlrbhl- 
§ayoo; the r seems to be deleted 

2 M: kimvavagato 
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If [you object that] there is no contact between the mind 
and the cognized fire, then here, too, (i.e., in the case 
of an erroneous cognition) there is no contact between the 
eye and the perceived water. 

Therefore, the word ’ noner r oneous * is not correct [in the 
definition of perception] because [erroneous cognitions] 
are excluded [from the domain of the definition] by the 
word ’contact between sense and object.’ 

For the following [reason], too, [the word ’nonerro- 
neous’] is not correct [in the definition of perception]: 
because a cognition to be excluded by it [from the domain 
of the definition] is impossible. 

If [the word *nonerroneous’] is employed because one wants 
to exclude the cognition of water [produced] by sun-rays, 
then [we ask] why it should be excluded. 

[Answer:] Because it has inexistent water for its object. 

[Question:] If [the water] does not exist, what does [the 

word] ’object’ mean [for it]? [Thus] what has been said 
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above should be followed. 

If water appears there (i.e., in the cognition), how is it 
possible that it does not exist? 

[Objection:] True, [water] appears, but it is unreal [wa¬ 
ter] which appears. 

[Reply:] What is unreality? Is it the inexistence of the 
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perceived or is it the inexistence itself perceived? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [unreality 
means] the inexistence of the perceived, is it [the inex¬ 
istence of the perceived] at that time (i.e., at the time 
when the cognition arises) or at another time? 

If it is [the inexistence of the perceived] at that time, 
[then] is this [inexistence] apprehended or not appre¬ 
hended? 

If it is apprehended, by what is it apprehended? [Is it 
apprehended] by [this very] cognition of water or by an¬ 
other cognition? 



tad yady udakajhanena, tan na, tasyodakavi§aya- 
tvat. tadvi$ayatve va na tarhy udahajhanam 
bhrantam ity upapadyate, *bhaua[S14]ut$ayasya 
paramar thasat tua[M20b]t. 

na codakakaravagahini vijnane toyavinivrt tayo 
*vabhanty atiprasahgat. 

atha jnanantareria , n a, jnanayaugapadyasambhavat . 
yadi cabhdvajndnendbhdvavyavastha kriyate bhava- 
jnanena ca bhauauyauastha, tadodakasya bhavabha- 
vav ekakalau syatam. 

atha bhdvajnanam bhavavyavastham na karoty abha- 
vajnanam cabhavavyavas tharji karoty, aho rajajna 
naiyayikapasoh. yadi ca bhdvajnanam bhavavyava- 
sthaiji na karo tl, tada [M21a] sarvabhavesv ana- 
svasaprasangah - tatprasaktav abhavasyapy anava- 
sthltih. tadanavasthitau ca tattvopaplavah syat. 
a thanavagatah , so *stiti katham punar vetsi? 
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In respect to these [alternatives], if [the inexistence of 
the perceived at that time is apprehended] by [this very] 
cognition of water, [then] this is not [possible], because 
it (i.e., the cognition of water) has water for its object 
[and not the inexistence of water]. Or if it has the [in¬ 
existence of water] for its object, then it is impossible 

to say that the cognition of water is false, because the 
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object inexistence is absolutely real. 

Nor do water and its inexistence appear in a cognition 
which apprehends the form of water [alone], because this is 
absurd. 

If [you say that the inexistence of the perceived water 

exactly at that time is apprehended] by another cognition, 

[we answer:] no! [This is impossible] because [two] cogni- 
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tions cannot exist simultaneously. 

[Or if you say that two cognitions can exist simultaneous¬ 
ly, the one affirming the existence of water, the other 
denying it] and if the inexistence [of water] is estab¬ 
lished by the cognition of the inexistence [of water], and 
the existence [of water] established by the cognition of 

the existence [of water], then water would be both existent 
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and inexistent at the same time. 

If the cognition of the existence [of water] does not es¬ 
tablish the existence [of water], whereas the cognition of 
the inexistence [of water] establishes the inexistence [of 
water], [then] alas! [this must be] a royal decree for the 
Naiyayika beast! For if the cognition of the existence [of 
something] does not establish [its] existence, then there 
would be insecurity in respect to everything. In this case 
inexistence, too, [would] not be established. And when 
these (i.e., existence and inexistence) are not estab¬ 
lished, [all] principles would be annihilated. 

If [the inexistence of the perceived at the time of the 
cognition] is not apprehended, then how do you know that 
this [inexistence] exists? 
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1 . Ib2 


1 . lba 


1 . lbal 


atha kalantare, tad a na kihcid badhyate, satyo- 
dakasyapi kalantare ’ bhavopapatteh. 

atha pratlyamana evabhavah, katham tadvi$a- 
yajhanasya mithyatvam upapadyate, pratlyamana- 
syaivabhavasyopapatteh? na ca bhavakare pratiya- 
mane ’bhavakalpana nyayya[M21b]tiprasahgat. 
anyatha rupadau pratlyamane rasadikalpana karta- 
vya. na ca hriyate, tathehapy udakam pratlyate. 
nanu pratlyate , him tu atathyam. 

yady evam udakaprapahco *yam dirghodakam madhu- 
rodakam iti yatha. 

nanv atra sarud.su auas t hasudakam pratlyate , tena 
tasu ambhah prakalpyate. 

yady evam tad ihapy avas thadvaye ’ py udakam 
pratlyate satyodakam asatyodakam ca. s atyodaka- 
jhane satyodakam avabhati, nasatyodakam anudakam 
ua. tathasatyodakajhane ’satyodakam pratibhati , 
na satyodakam anudakam ua, suau1sayaparyauasa- 
ylnyo hi buddhayah. 

atha badhyamanatve[M22a]na mithyatvam iti 

ce t , 

kirn badhyate r rtho jhanam ubhayam ua? 

yady arthasya badha, sa kena badhyate? kirn 
suayam evatmanam badhata aho 'rthantarena 
jhanena ua? 
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If [the inexistence of the perceived means inexistence] at 
some other time (i.e., not at the time of the cognition), 
then nothing is sublated because real water, too, may not 
exist at another time. 

If [unreality means that] the inexistence itself is 
perceived, how could the cognition which has it (i.e., the 
inexistence) for its object be false? [It cannot be false] 
since the inexistence which is indeed perceived is correct. 
And it is not reasonable to assume the inexistence [of 
something] when the form of [its] existence is perceived, 
because this is absurd. Otherwise flavour etc., would have 
to be assumed when colour etc., are perceived. But [this] 
is not done! In the same manner here [in our case], too, 

water is perceived. [Therefore, its existence should be 
assumed.] 

[Objection: True,] it is perceived, but it is not real. 
[Reply:] If so, [then] this is a kind of water, just as 

[the different kinds of water which appear in cognitions 
such as] "a long [patch of] water," "sweet water" [etc.]. 
[Objection:] Here, in all these cases, water is perceived; 
this is why [the existence of] water is assumed in them. 
[Reply:] If so, then here, too, in both cases water is 

perceived: real water [in one case] and unreal water [in 
the other]. In a cognition of real water real water ap¬ 
pears, not unreal water or something which is not water. In 
the same manner in a cognition of unreal water unreal water 
appears, not real water or something which is not water, 

for cognitions terminate in (i.e., convey no other informa- 
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tion than) their own objects. 

[Objection:] Falsity is due to the fact of being sub¬ 
lated. 

[Reply:] What is sublated? Is it the external object, the 
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cognition, or both? 

If the external object is sublated, [then] by what 

is it sublated? Is it sublated by itself, by another ob¬ 
ject, or by a cognition? 
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yadi [S15] suayam evatmanam badhate, tada badha 
tena hriyate jnapyate va. 

yadi hriyate, 'vyatirikta vyatirikta va. 
yady avyatirikta, tada badha kriyata ity 
atmanenotpadyate. tac ca na jaghatiti svatmani 
kriyavirodhat. 

atha vyatirikta hriyate , tathapi vidyamanasya 
kar tr tvam, na pratiyamanasyapalapah. 
atha badha jnapyate, sapy abhinna bhinna va. 
yady abhinna, tada badha tena jnapyate kim uktan i 
bhavati? udakam jfxa[M22b]pyat e . 

atha bhinna, tada vidyamanasya jhapakatvani sid- 
dham pratiyamanasya castitvam. 

atharthantarena badhyate, tathapi vidyama- 
nayor badhyabadhakabhavo bhupalayor iva, na 
caikasya badhyabadhakabhava upapadyate. 

badhapi tena pratiyamanasya him hriyate 
jnapyate va? 
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If [the external object] sublates itself, then the subla- 
tion is either produced by it or made known [by it]. 

If [the sublation] is produced [by it], [then] it is either 
[produced as something] not different [from the object] or 
[as something] different. 

If it is [produced as something] not different, then [to 
say] that the sublation is produced [means that the object] 
itself is produced by it (i.e., by the object). And this is 
totally impossible because action upon oneself is contra¬ 
dictory. 

If [the sublation] is produced as different [from the ob¬ 
ject], even so [only] an existent thing [can] function as 
an agent [of production], [and therefore] there is no de¬ 
nial of what is perceived. 

If the sublation is made known [by the object itself], once 
again it is either not different [from the object] or dif- 
ferent [from it]. 

If it is [made known as something] not different, then what 
does it mean [to say] that the sublation is made known by 
it (i.e., by the object)? [It would mean that] the water is 
made known! 

If [the sublation is made known as something] different 
[from the object], then making known [something] is estab¬ 
lished [only] for an existent thing, and [therefore] the 
perceived [water] exists. 

If [the object] is sublated by another object, even so 
[both objects will exist, for] the relation of sublated and 
sublating [obtains] between two existent things, just like 
[the relation] between two kings, as the relation of sub¬ 
lated and sublating is not possible with reference to one 

. , 101 
thing alone. 

Is the sublation of the perceived [object], in its 
turn, produced by it (i.e., by the other object) or is it 
made known [by it]? 
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yadl kr lyate, *vyatirikta uyatlrlkta ua. 
yady avyatirikta, tadavyatirikta badhotpadya t e 
kirn uktam bhavet? udakam utpadyate. tadutpadane 
c a tat sani[M23a] u Ido ’mithyatvam. 

atha vyatiriktotpadyate, tathapi toyasambandhi- 
tayopalabdher ambhasa upapattih. na jatu deua- 
dattasydsat tue tannayanavyavaharasiddhih. 
atha jhapyate, tada savyatirikta vyatirikta vd. 
yady avyatirikta jnapyate, tad a badha tena jna- 
pyate kim uktam bhavati? udakam jhapyate. 
atha vyatirikta sati jhapyate, tathapy udakasye- 
yam badhety anyatantrataya pratibhasanan natyan- 
tabhavopapattih. tasmad ar tha[M23b]n tarenapi na 
badhopapattih. 

atha jhanena badhyate kirn tadvisayenanyavi- 
sayena nirvisayena vd? 

yadl tadvisayena, tad a tat suarupam vidhatte, na 
tu viparyasayati tadakaraparyavasitarupatvat. 
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If it is produced, it is either [produced as ] not differ¬ 
ent [from the perceived object] or [as] different [from 
it]. 

If it is [produced as] not different, then what does it 
mean [to say] that the sublation is produced as not differ¬ 
ent [from the object]? [It would mean that] the water is 
produced! And if it is produced, its cognition is not 
false. 

If [the sublation] is produced as different [from the ob¬ 
ject], even so [the existence of] water is established, 
because [the sublation] is apprehended as related to water. 
[For] if Devadatta does not exist, talking/thinking about 
his eyes is never established. 

If [the sublation of the perceived object] is made known 
[by the other object], it is either [made known as] not 
different [from the perceived object] or [as] different. 

If [the sublation] is made known as not different [from the 
perceived object], then what does it mean [to say] that the 
sublation is made known by it (i.e., by the other object)? 
[It would mean that] the water is made known! 

If [the sublation] is made known as different [from the 

perceived object], even so the absolute inexistence [of 

water] is not established because [the cognition] ’’This is 

the sublation of water” appears as dependent on something 

else (i.e., on water). That is why the sublation is not 

established by another object either. 

If [the object] is sublated by a cognition, is it 

[sublated] by [the cognition] which has it for its object, 

by [a cognition] which has another object, or by [a cogni- 
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tion] which has no object? 

If [the object is sublated] by [the cognition] which has it 
for its object, then this [cognition] affirms the [reality 
of its] form (i.e., the form of the object), it does not 
overthrow [it], because [the cognition] has a form which 
terminates in (i.e., conveys no other information than) the 
form of its [object]. 
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1.Iba2 


1.lbaa 


athanyavi sayatn badhakam, tad a pi na yujyate. y ad 
yadvi$ayam tat tasyalua sattam. vidhatte, na tv 
anyasya vidhayaham pratisedhakam, va, suaulsaya- 
paryavasayinyo hi buddhayah. 

[S16]atha nirvisayena badhyate, na kihcid vida- 
dhati prati$edhati va nirvi?ayatvad eva. 

atha jnanam badhyate, tasyapl badha ha? kirn 
svarupavyavpttirupd svarupapahnavarupa va uisa- 
ydpaharalafesa[M24a]na ua? 

tad yadi svarupavyavrttirupd badha, tad a 
sarvam badhitam syad, vijhanasya vijhanantarena 
ni 1 vartyamanatvat. 

atha svarupapahnavarupa 2 , tad ayuhtam, mithyoda- 
kavijhanasyapy anubhuyamanatvat. 

atha ui§aydpahdralali§aRd badhocyate, sa pi na 
yukta. yatha ca ul§aya paharo na sakyate kartum 
tathanantaram eva niveditam. 

yadi na badhyate him tty asau arthakriyam 
na haroti bhavah? 

heyam ar thahriya yd tena na sampadyate 3 pumsam? 
kiip, vijnanarupa pravft tirupd praptirupa suhha- 
duhhho[M24b]tpadabhogarupa va? 


1 M: niro 

2 M: orupaiii 

3 M* sampadyate/ 
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If [a cognition] which has another object is the sublating 
[cognition], [then] this is also not correct*- whatever [a 
cognition] has for its object, it affirms the existence of 
that very [object], but it neither affirms nor negates [the 
existence of] another object. For cognitions terminate in 
their own objects. 

If [the object] is sublated by [a cognition] which has no 

object, [then this is not correct, for a cognition without 

an object] neither affirms nor negates anything precisely 
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because it has no object! 

If the cognition is sublated, what is its sublation? 
Does it consist in the cessation of [the sublated cogni¬ 

tion] itself, or does it consist in the denial of [the 

sublated cognition] itself, or is it characterized by the 
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removal of the object [of the sublated cognition]? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if the sublation 

consists in the cessation of [the sublated cognition] it¬ 
self, then every [cognition] would be sublated because 


[every] cognition is brought to an end by another cogni- 
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t ion. 


If it consists in the denial of [the existence of the sub¬ 
lated cognition] itself, [then] this is not correct, be- 

_ _ _ ,106 
cause a false cognition of water, too, is experienced. 

If the sublation is said to be characterized by the removal 
of the object, [then] this [sublation], too, is not pos¬ 
sible. It has just been shown that/why the object cannot be 

, 107 
removed. 


[Objection^] If [a false cognition] is not sublated, 
why does this thing (i.e., the object of false cognition) 

i rr- - *- • « 108 

not produce an efficient action? 

[Reply:] What is this efficient action which is not accom¬ 
plished for the people by that [object]? Does it have the 
form of cognition, the form of activity [towards the ob¬ 
ject], the form of obtainment [of the object], or the form 
of experience which consists in the arising of pleasure and 


pain? 



tad yadi vijhanalaksanam na karoti, tad 
ayuktcuri, vi jndnalahsandm ar thakriyam karoty eva 
toyam . 

atha pravr 11 iruparp. na karoti, tad ayuktam, pra- 
vrttir hi purusecchanuvidhayini, narthasvarupa- 
bhavabhavav anugamayati . puru$o hi kamatah pra- 
vartate va na va. na hy etavata tadabhavasid- 
dhih. 

atha praptirupam arthahriyam na karoti , tenasat- 
t vam. 

tad apy ayufetani, candrarkagrahanaksatratarakadeh 
pra[M25a]pt yabhave * pi sattvasambhavat. 
atha sukhaduhkharupam arthakriyam na karoti , 
kirn darsanajam sukham na karoty a ho dehasamban- 
dhajam? 

tad yadi darsanajam na karoti, tad ayuktam, 
karoty eva. 

atha dehasambandhajaip. na karoti, tada candrarka- 
grahanaksatradau vyabhicaras, tesam dehasamban- 
dhajasukhajanakatvam nasty, atha ca sattvam. 
na carthakriyakartrtvena vastunam asattvam, 
svahetor eva vijhanajananamatrasyotpatteh, saha- 
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In respect to these [alternatives], if it does not 
produce [an efficient action] which is characterized as 
cognition, [then] this is not correct, [for even illusory] 
water does produce an efficient action characterized as 
cognition. 

If it does not produce [an efficient action] which has the 
form of activity, [then] this is not correct, for activity 
follows (i.e., is due to) the volition of people; it does 
not follow the existence or inexistence of the object it¬ 
self, for a person acts or does not [act] according to his 
desire. The inexistence of that [object] is not at all 
established by that much. 

[Objection*. The object of false cognition] does not produce 
an efficient action which has the form of obtainment; that 
is why [it is said to be] inexistent. 

[Reply:] This is also not correct because existence is 
possible, even if there is no obtainment, [as in the case] 
of sun, moon, planets, constellations, stars, etc. 

If [the object of false cognition] does not produce an 
efficient action which has the form of pleasure and pain, 
does it not produce a pleasure which arises from seeing 
[the object], or [a pleasure] which arises from a relation 
to (i.e., contact with) the body? 

If it does not produce [a pleasure] which arises from 
seeing [the object], [then] this is not correct; it does 
[produce such a pleasure]. 

If it does not produce [a pleasure] which arises from a 
relation to the body, then this does not hold good for the 
sun, moon, planets, constellations, etc.; they do not pro¬ 
duce a pleasure which arises from a relation with the body, 
but nevertheless they exist. 

And it is not by their not being agents of efficient action 
that things do not exist, because [a thing may] be produced 
by its own cause [in such a way] that it produces nothing 
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1.lbab 


karivirahad va na karot 1. 

kim. car thakriyam na karoti - kim ekasya 
pratipattuh sarvapratipat trnam va? 

tad yady ekasya prati [M25b]pattur arthakr 1- 
yam na karoti [S17] tend sattvam, tadd candrarka- 
grahanak$atratarakadau vyabhicaro, mumursuar the 
ca. 

atha sarvapratipattrnam arthakriyam na karoti 
tenasattvam, evam tarhi sarvabhavanam asattva- 
prasangah. na hi sarve bhavah sarvapuru$arthahe- 
tavah. na ca sarvapuru$ar thakriyavihinam etad 
ity avagantum paryate ’ruaguida. 

tasmat sthltam eta d avyabhicaripadam anarthakam. 

anye tu maricyudakavijhanasya smrtitvam 
pratipadyante, na bhran t i rupa t dm . tasya kathatn 
smrtitvam? kim udakagrhititvena grhitodakagrhi- 
titvena vodakagrahananantarakalabhavitvena va 
nirvisayatvena va yam aham adrak$am ity anenaka- 
reno[M26a]pajayamanatvena va? 

tad yady udakagrhititvena tadd sarvodakavi- 
jhananam smrtitvaprasahgah. 

atha grhi todakagrhi ti tvena smrtttuani, tadadya- 
syapl grhi todakagphi ti tve 1 smrtttuani prasajyate 
gphitodakagrahi tuauisesat. 


1 perhaps: ogrhltitueua 
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but [its own] cognition; or due to the absence of a 

co-producer [the thing] does not produce [anything at all]. 

Besides, does [the fact that a thing] does not produce 
an efficient action [refer] to one perceiver alone or to 
all perceivers? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it does not 
produce an efficient action for one perceiver [and] there¬ 
fore [is considered as] inexistent, then this would not 
hold good in [the case of] sun, moon, planets, constella¬ 
tions, stars, etc., nor in [the case of] an object which is 
about to vanish. 

If [a thing] does not produce an efficient action for all 
perceivers [and] therefore is [considered as] inexistent, 
then all things would be inexistent. For nothing benefits 
all people. Nor can a person who does not possess superior 
faculties know that a certain thing is devoid of efficient 
action for all people. 

Therefore it is settled: The word ’nonerroneous* is useless 
[in the definition of perception]. 

But others consider the cognition of water in respect 
to sun-rays as recollection, not as something having the 
nature of false cognition.How is it a recollection? Is 
it by being an apprehension of water, or by being an 

apprehension of apprehended water, or by arising 

immediately after the apprehension of water, or by being 
without an object, or by being produced with the form 
’’[This is the object] which I saw”? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it is [a recol¬ 
lection] by being an apprehension of water, then all cogni¬ 
tions of water would be recollections. 

If its being a recollection [of water] is due to [its] 

being an apprehension of apprehended water, then the first 

[apprehension of water], too, would be recollection by 

being an apprehension of apprehended water, because there 

is no difference in the fact [that both cognitions] are 

112 

apprehensions of apprehended water. 



athadyasya 1 gphitodakagrahitvam ndsti. 
tadanim bhinnavi§ayatvam. bhinnavisayatve ca 
dv ttlyasyapt gphi tagrahi tvarp, vihiyate. athaika- 
i)l§ayatuam, ayataijt 2 tarht pra thamasya.pl grhita- 
grahitvam avisi$tarthagrhitirupatvdt prathamot- 
taravijhanavat . yathaikanilasvalaksanagrahakayu- 
gapadutpannanekavijndndndm 3 nilajndnarupata na 
bhidyate tathehapi. ta[M26b]tha dharavahivijnd¬ 
ndndm sinptirupata prapnoti . tatha pratyabhijha- 
nasya ca gphi tagrahitvena smrtitvam prasajyate. 
atha pratyabhijhanasya grhitarthagrahitvam na 
vidyate, ta da pratyabhijnanatvam nivartate. na 
hy adyam darsanam sa evayam ity upajayate. ta- 
thanumanikam apt vijhanam 4 grhitarthagrahitvena 
smrtitvam apadyate. 

[S18] athodakagrahanottarakalabhavitvena smrti- 
tuaiji, tad a saijtskarasya smaranarupata prapno ty, 
udahagrahano[M27a]t tarakalabhavitvena rasasamve- 
danasya ca. 

atha nirvi$ayatvena smptirupatocyate, tad a yuk- 
taiji, purvodi tanubhavavedi tar thakar avedakatveno- 
diyamanayah hat ham nirvi$ayatvam? 

atha purvanubhutar thapratyas tamaye sati samana- 
kalarthabhavan nirv l$ayata, tada codanajanitavi- 


1 M & S: adyasya 

2 M: ayatarji/ (i.e., construes with ouisayatuam) 

3 M: out Jftanan; S: outjftanat 

4 M: vijfidnao 
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[Objection:] The first [cognition] does not apprehend ap¬ 
prehended water. 

[Reply:] Then it has a different object, and having a dif¬ 
ferent object the second [cognition], too, does not appre¬ 
hend apprehended [water]. If [the two cognitions] have the 
same object, then the fact of apprehending apprehended 
[water] holds good for the first [cognition], too, because 
it has the form of apprehension of the same object, just 
like the cognition which is posterior to the first. Just as 
several cognitions which apprehend the same particular blue 
[object] and which arise at the same time do not differ in 
having the form of a cognition of a blue [object], so here 
too [the forms of the first and the second cognition of 

water do not differ]. In the same manner continuous cogni- 

113 

tions would have the nature of recollection. In the same 
manner recognition, too, would be recollection because it 
apprehends an apprehended [object]. If a recognition does 
not apprehend an apprehended object, then it is no longer a 
recognition. For a first cognition is not produced [with 
the form] "This is exactly that." In the same manner infer¬ 
ential cognition, too, would be a recollection because it 

114 

apprehends an apprehended object. 

If [its] being a recollection is due to [its] arising after 
the apprehension of water, then a mental impression would 
have the form of recollection because it arises after the 
apprehension of water, and the cognition of taste [of wa¬ 
ter, too, would have the form of recollection when water is 
drunk after being seen]. 

If it is maintained that [it] has the form of recollection 
because it has no object, [then] this is not correct. How 
[is it possible] that something which is produced as making 
known the form of an object which has been made known by 
previous experience is without an object? 

If it is without an object because there is no object at 
the same time [as the recollection], [assuming that] a 
previously experienced object has been destroyed [in the 
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jhanasya nirut§ayatuena smrtttuam. apanlpadyate, 
kartauyatarupar thasya tadabhavat. bhave va kar- 
tauyarupata nopapadyate. tadanupapattau sapta- 
tantukri [M27b]yaya vilopaprasahgali. yadl ca nir- 
vi$ayatvena snip 111 uaip , tada vidyamanaghatajatya- 
del i smararjLasydsmrtitvaprasangah. 

athddrak?am ity anenakarenopajayamanatvena smr- 
tituaiji, tad ayuktam. ihodakam ity anenakarenopa- 
jayamanayah katham adrak?am ity evamrupatopapa- 
dyate? 

atha utpramu§itatayanaya 1 bhahgyopajayate , 
ko f yam uipramo§o 2 nama? him anubhauakarasulka- 
ranarji smaranakarapradhvamso vapurvarthagphiti- 
tvarp. vendri yar thasannikar?a jatvarp. vendriyartha- 
sannikar$ajatvaiji va? 

tad yady anubhavakarasvikaranam , [M28a] 
tada smrtlrupata. nopapadyate . atha smrttrupata, 
tadanubhavaharasviharanaiiL nopapadyate , smptyartu- 
bhavakarayor t tare tarapartharas thitilak$anatvat . 
atha smaranakarapradhvaiiLsas , tad ayuktam, vi jnd¬ 
nasya suayant smrtitvendbhyupagamat. pradhvamso 
hy avi jhana tmakah , katharj i smftirupatdm vidhatte? 


1 M: ulpramu§itdnaya; S: vipramu?i [ta ]ta anaya 

2 M : utmo?o 
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meantime], then a cognition produced by a Vedic injunction 
will necessarily be a recollection because it is without a 
[contemporaneous] object, since an object [of cognition] 
which consists in the fact that something has to be done 
does not exist at that time (i.e., at the time of the cog¬ 
nition produced by the Vedic injunction). Or if it exists, 
the fact that it has the form of something to be done is 
not possible. When this is not possible, sacrificial ac¬ 
tion would be annulled. And if being a recollection is due 
to being without an object, then remembering a [still] 
existing pot, a universal, etc., would not be a recollec¬ 
tion. 

If [its] being a recollection is due to [its] being pro¬ 
duced with the form "I saw,” [then] this is not correct. 
How is it possible that something which is produced with 
the form "There is water here” has the form ”1 saw”? 

If [the recollection of water] arises in that manner 
(i.e., as a direct cognition of water) by being deprived 
[of the part ”1 saw"], what is this [thing] called depriva¬ 
tion? Is it the adaptation of the form of experience, or 
the destruction of the form of recollection, or the appre¬ 
hension of an unprecedented object, or the arising from a 

contact between sense and object, or the arising without a 
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contact between sense and object? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it is the adap¬ 
tation of the form of experience, then the fact of having 
the form of recollection is impossible. If it has the form 
of recollection, then the adaptation of the form of experi¬ 
ence is impossible, because the forms of recollection and 
of experience are characterized by mutual exclusion. 

If it is the destruction of the form of recollection, 
[then] this is not correct because the cognition is accept¬ 
ed as recollection by yourself. Since destruction does not 
have the character of cognition, how does it affirm the 
fact of having the form of recollection? 
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athapurvarthavi saya 1 grhitit vam smr tipramosa 

iLcyate , tadatyantananubhutakanakapanasadisamvi t- 
tinam snip t luipramo§a t uam apadyate. 

athendriyar thasanniharsajatvam smrtivipramosa 

ucyate, tada samvittinam 2 smrt lulpra[S19]mosatua 
prasahgah. 

athe[M28b]ndriydsannikar$aja 3 tvam smrtivipramosa 
ucyate, tada codandjanitavijndnasydnumdnopamana- 
vijnanasya ca smrtivipramosatvam apadyate. 
tasmad yatha yatha vicaryate smrtivi pramosas 
tatha tatha nyayam na visahata iti tasman mar 1- 
cyudakavijhanasya na smrtivipramosarupata, apt 
tu viparitahhyatitvam samyagjnanatvam va. 

1.2 [M29a]tatha vyavasayatmakapadam api nopade- 

yam apaneyabhavat . 4 

nariu sthanvadike ar tha 5 indr iyar thasannihar sat 5 
samanyamatradarsandd vi sesdnupalabdh.au sandeha- 
jhanam upajayate. tad apaniyate. 

tasmin sandehajnane jate kihcit pratibhaty aho 
na pratibhati. tad yadi pratibhati, sa kirn dhar- 
mi dharmo va? 

tad yadi dharmi pratibhati, sa tattviko 
’tattui[M29b]ho va. 


1 S deletes ©utsayao 

2 so in M; S’s conjecture unnecessary 

3 perhaps: oendriyarthasanniharsao 

4 M: aprameyabhavat 

5 probably an interpolation 
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If being an apprehension which has an unprecedented thing 
as its object is called deprivation of recollection, then 
immediate cognitions of absolutely unexperienced [objects 
like] a golden jack fruit etc., would be [cases of] depri¬ 
vation of recollection. 

If arising from a contact between sense and object is 
called deprivation of recollection, then immediate cogni¬ 
tions would be [cases of] deprivation of recollection. 

If arising without a contact between sense [and object] is 
called deprivation of recollection, then the cognition 
produced by Vedic injunction and the cognitions of infer¬ 
ence and comparison would be [cases of] deprivation of 
reco11ec tion. 

That is why in whatever way the deprivation of recollection 
is examined it does not stand to reason. Therefore, the 
cognition of water in respect to sun-rays does not consist 
in deprivation of recollection, but it is either the ap¬ 
pearance of a different/wrong [object] or a valid cogni- 


In the same manner the word 'having the nature of 
determination’ should not be employed [in the definition of 
perception] because there is no [cognition] which can be 
rejected [by it]. 
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[Objection:] In respect to an object such as a trunk 

etc., a doubtful cognition arises [from a contact between 

sense and object], when the particular properties are not 

119 

apprehended because one sees only the general features. 
This [doubtful cognition] is rejected [by the word 'having 
the nature of determination’]. 

[Reply:] When this doubtful cognition arises, either some¬ 
thing appears [in it] or not. In respect to these [alterna¬ 
tives], if [something] appears, [then] is it a property- 

9 120 

possessor or a property? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if a property- 
possessor appears, it is either real or unreal. 
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yadl tattulho, napaneyata tadul§ayaul jnanasya. 
athatattvikas, tadavyabhicaripadenapanitatvan na 
vyavasayatmakapadam upadeyam. 

atha dharmah pratibhati , sa sthanutualahsa- 
nah purusatvalaksana ubhayam ua. 

tad yadl sthanutvalaksano dharmafr pratibha- 
tl, sa tattviko *tattviko va . 

yadl tattvikah, kathajn tadbuddheh sandehardpa t a, 
tat tviharthagphltirupatvena satyodakasamvedana- 
vat? 

athatattvikas, tadavyabhicaripadenapoditat van na 
vyavasayatmakapadam upadeyam. 

atha purusatvalaksano dharmah pr atlbhaty, 
asau a[M30a]pl tat tulko ’tattviko va. 
yadl tattvikah, katham tatbuddheh sandeharupata? 
athatat tulkas, tadavyabhicaripadenapoditatvad 

vyavasayatmakapadam na sadhiyah. 

athobhayaip, pratibhati , tadobhayos tattvika- 
tuam atattvikatvam uathalkasya tattvikatvam 
anyasydtat tvikatvam. 

tad yady ubhayos ta11 ulkat uani, tada tadvijhana- 
sya tattvikatvam eva, na [S20] sandehatmata. 
athobhav 1 apy atdttulh.au, tada tadul jnanasya 
ulparyayarupata, na sandehatmata . 

athalhasya tat tulbatuam anyasyatattvikatvam, 
tada tad eva jnanaip, vyabhicari tad evavyabhica- 
ri . atattulharthagr[M30b]hltIrupatuad uyabhlca- 
rl, tattvikarthagphitirdpatvad avyabhicari , 


1 M: athabhave 
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If it is real, the cognition which has it for its object 
should not be rejected [from the domain of perception]. 

If it is unreal, then, since it is [already] rejected by 
the word * nonerroneous, ’ the word ’having the nature of 
determination’ should not be employed. 

If a property appears [in the doubtful cognition], 
[then] this [property] is either characterized as ’being a 
trunk,’ or as ’being a person,' or as both. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if a property 
which is characterized as ’being a trunk’ appears, it is 
either real or unreal. 

If it is real, how could its cognition have the nature of 
doubt, considering that it has the nature of an apprehen¬ 
sion of a real object, just like a cognition of real water? 
If it is unreal, then, since it is [already] rejected by 

the word ’ noner roneous , ’ the word ’having the nature of 

determination’ should not be employed. 

If a property which is characterized as ’being a per¬ 
son’ appears, it too is either real or unreal. 

If it is real, how could its cognition have the nature of 
doubt? 

If it is unreal, then, since it is [already] rejected by 

the word ’ noner roneous, the word ’having the nature of 

determination’ is no good. 

If both [properties] appear, then they are both real, 
both unreal, or the one real, the other unreal. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if they are both real, 
then their cognition is true indeed, it does not have the 
nature of doubt. 

If they are both unreal, then their cognition has the na¬ 
ture of error, not the nature of doubt. 

If the one is real, the other unreal, then one and the same 
cognition is both erroneous and nonerroneous: it is errone¬ 
ous because it has the nature of apprehension of an unreal 

object; it is nonerroneous because it has the nature of 
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apprehension of a real object. In this [way] the cogni- 
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1.3 

1.4 

1.41 


etena dvicandrajnanam udghatitam. tatra hi drav- 
yakarah pratibhati, na gunakarah. 

atha sandigdharthakaraprat Ibhasi sandehajhanam 
iti cet, 

sa sandigdho 'rtho vidyate va na va . 

tad yadi vidyate, hatham tatsamvedanasya 
sandeharupatabadhitdrthagrhitirupatvat satyoda- 
kasamvedanavat ? 

atha na vidyate, tadavyabhicaripadenapoditatvdd 
vyavasayatmakapadam aparthakam. 

atha na hihcid a pi 1 pratibhati, na tarhi 
tasye[M31a]ndriyarthasannikar$ajatvam 2 bhranto- 
dakavijhanavat . 

tasmad vyavasayatmakapadam apy anupadeyam. 

avyapadesyapadam ca yatha na sadhiyas tatha 
laksanasare drastavyam. 

tathendriyarthasannikar$ajatvam api nopa- 
padyate tadgatyabhavat . 

indriyarthasannihar$o hi vyavahitarthanupa- 
labdhilihgo vavaranalihgo va 3 tadutpaditaghata- 
dijhanavaseyo va . 

tad yadi vyavahitarthanupalabdhilihgas, tad 
ayuhtam, tena saha sambandhanupapat tes tadabhave 


1 M: a...d api; 3 aksaras are missing 

2 M: o jam 

3 M om. ovaranalihgo va; one can discern a mark¬ 
er for an addition between va and tad o, but that 
part of the leaf on which the addition could be 
is broken off. 
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tion of the double moon is (i.e. f has to be) explained, for 

there [in the cognition of the double moon] the form of 

122 

substance appears, not the form of quality. 

[Objection^] Doubtful cognition contains the appearance of 
a doubtful object. 

[Reply:] This doubtful object either exists or not. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it exists, how 
could its cognition have the nature of doubt? [It can’t] 
since it has the nature of apprehension of a non-sublated 
object, just like the cognition of real water. 

If [the doubtful object] does not exist, then, since [its 
cognition] is rejected by the word 8 nonerroneous, * the word 
’having the nature of determination’ is useless. 

If nothing at all appears [in the cognition], then it 
does not arise from a contact between sense and object, 
just as a false cognition of water. 

Therefore the word ’having the nature of determination, 9 
too, (i.e., not only the word ’nonerroneous ’ ) should not be 
employed [in the definition of perception]. 

And for the reason why the word ’which cannot be des¬ 
ignated’ is no good you should consult the Laksanasara (The 
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Essence of Definition). 

In the same manner the arising from a contact between 

sense and object, too, is not correct [in the definition of 

124 

perception] because it is not apprehended. 

For the contact between sense and object has either 
the non-apprehension of objects separated [by a wall etc.] 

as its [inferential] sign, or it has obstruction as its 

125 

[inferential] sign, or it is determined by a cognition 

such as of a pot etc., which is produced by it (i.e., by 
the contac t). 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [the contact] 
has the non-apprehension of objects separated [by a wall 
etc.] as its [inferential] sign, [then] this is not cor¬ 
rect, because the relation with it (i.e., with the contact) 
is not established, for one observes the existence of non- 
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' py anupalambhasadbhavadarsanat. yadabhave ’pi 
yasya sadbhavah, [M31b] sa katham tatsadbhauaue- 
dakah? 

athauaranaiIngas, tad ayuktam, tena saha 
sahgater 1 abhauat , tadabhave 'pi sadbhavadar sa¬ 
nd t . tadbhdve vavarananarthakyam 1 2 . tadabhave 
tadgatih katham? 

[S21]atha tadbhavakumbhadijnanenavagamyate, 
tad ayuktaiji, tadanavagatau tadudbhavatvasyanava- 
gateh. pi sacaparamanumahe svarakalpo ' sail san.nl- 
kar$ah. katham tadayattata vedyate jnane? [M32a] 
katharp, ca tadindr i yar t hasannikar sam avedayati 
jnanam? kirn vijndnakaratayaho karyakaratayendri- 
yarthasannikar§ajany akarat aya va? 

tad yadi jnanasvabhavataya , tad ayuktam, 
tadabhave 'pi jnanakarasya sambhaua upamanadi- 
jnane. 

at ha karyatmataya gamayati, tad apy ayuktam , 
upamdndnumdnajndnamaricinilajaladau tasya sad- 
bhavopapatteh. yo yena ulna [M32b] bhauati, sa 
katham tasya jhapako nama? anyatha sattuader apl 
gamakatvam syat. 


1 M sammatigater 

2 M: oarthajyam 
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apprehension even when this [contact] is absent. When A 
exists even when B is absent, how can A reveal the exist¬ 
ence of B? 

If [the contact] has obstruction as its [inferential] 
sign, [then] this is not correct because there is no rela¬ 
tion [of this sign] with this [contact]. For one observes 
the existence [of obstruction] even when there is no [con¬ 
tact]. Or if there is a [contact even when there is ob¬ 
struction], the obstruction is inefficient. When there is 
no [efficiency of obstruction], how' is it (i.e., the con¬ 
tact) apprehended [by obstruction]? 

If [the contact] is apprehended by a cognition such as 
of a pot etc., which arises from it, [then] this is not 
correct, because when this [contact] is not apprehended the 
fact that [a cognition] arises from it is not apprehended 
[either]. This contact is like a demon, an atom, or God. 
How [could] the dependence on it be known in a cognition? 
Indeed, how [can] a cognition reveal this contact between 
sense and object? Is it by having the form of cognition, or 
by having the form of effect, or by having the form of 
something which arises from a contact between sense and 
object? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it [reveals 
this contact] by having the nature of cognition, [then] 
this is not correct, for the form of cognition is possible 
even when there is no [contact], [for instance] in 
cognitions [such as] comparison etc. 

If [a cognition] reveals [this contact] by having the form 
of effect, [then] this, too, is not correct, because the 
existence of this [having the form of effect] is possible 
in cognitions [such as] comparison and inference [which 
arise without contact] and in [the cognition of] blue water 
in respect to sun-rays [which does not arise from contact 
with blue water] etc. If A exists without B, how should A 

make known B? Otherwise existence etc., too, would make 

, 127 
known. 
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1.42 


a thendr t y dr t has an.nl karsajanyakarat ay a samsucaya- 
tlti ced, 

asau indriydr thasannikarsajanyakaro jhanakarad 
avyatirikto vyatirikto va. 

yady avyatiriktas, tada jhanatmatamatram , naka- 
ratireko ’nyo ’sfcl vibhavyamano ’numanddijnanesu 
yatha. akarantaratireke va jnanarupata hlyate. 
atha vyatiriktas, tasyaiua tarhi gamakatvam, na 
jndnakarasya. tasyapy agamakatvam tadavedanat. 

kim ca tadutpannam 1 indriyar thasannlkarsad 1 
vijnanam. svarupenavagahaniyam, tato uya[M33a]- 
pti smaranam, tadanu paramarsajnanam, tato ’nu/ne- 
yavagatir iti na caitavantam kalam vijnanam 
s thi t ipadaiji badhnaty , asubhav i t vena pratyastami- 
tatvat. atha buddhyarudhena dharmadharmi 2 3 nyayena 
parikalpyate 3 3 numanam, tadavastavam prapnoti 
sugatanumanavat. 

tathendriyotpadyatvam api nopapadyata in¬ 
dr iyo tpadyat vat irekanavagat eh . vijhdnam svabha- 
vatayaiva vedyate, nakarantarena. tajjhaptau va 
jhanakaravirahaprasahgah. na ca jhanam indriya- 


1 probably an interpolation introduced as an 
explanation to tado 

2 M: dharmidharmao 

3 M: parikalpyate/ 
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[Objection: The cognition] indicates [the contact] by hav¬ 
ing the form of something which arises from a contact be¬ 
tween sense and object. 

[Reply:] This form of something which arises from a contact 

between sense and object is either something over and above 
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the form of cognition or not. 

If it is not over and above [the form of cognition], then 
it is simply the nature of cognition, there is no other 
supplementary form which is manifested [in it], just as in 
cognitions [such as] inference etc. Or if there is another 
supplementary form, [the cognition] looses the nature of 
cognition. 

If [the form of something which arises from a contact] is 
over and above [the form of cognition], then it is this 
[form] which makes known [the arising from a contact], not 
the form of cognition. [But this form] does not make known 
either because it is not apprehended. 

Besides, the cognition which arises from it (i.e., 
from contact between sense and object) has to be apprehend¬ 
ed by its own form, then the invariable concomitance is 
remembered, after this there is reflective cognition, and 
then the object to be inferred is apprehended. But the 
cognition does not last that long, for it has vanished [in 

the meantime] as it is characterized by quick transi- 
129 

tion. If an inference is [mentally] constructed by rea¬ 

son of a conceptualized [relation between] property and 
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property-possessor, then [this inference] would be fic¬ 

titious, just like the inference of the Buddhists. 

In the same manner, being produced by a sense, too, is 
not established because the additional fact of being pro¬ 
duced by a sense is not apprehended: a cognition is made 
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known by its own nature alone, not by a different form. 

Or if it is made known by that [different form], it would 
lack the form of cognition. And the cognition is not ob- 
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1.43 


sambaddharp, [S22] drsta/ji, yena tad upalabhyamanam 
indriyam gamayati. 

atha kriyanyatra karanasadhya drsta. 
saiva gamikastu, yasyah karanasa[M33b]mbandho 
’vagatah. na canyasya sambandhe ’nyasya gamaka- 
tvam kincitsamyad upapadyate. na jatu devadatta- 
nayananilasambandhe sati yajnadattendriyam gha- 
tadikam artharn asati sambandhe karanatvasamyad 
prakasayad dr${am. 

tatharthajanyakaro ’pi vijhane ’nenaiva 
prakarena paryudasto veditavyah . 

tathartho ’pi vijhanam utpadayaty anupaja- 
tatisaya upajatatisayo vavyatiriktopajatatisayo 
va vyatiriktopajatatisayo va. 

tad yady anu[M34a]pajatatisayah harot i, 
tada sarvada kuryan na va. karanam akaranam ca 1 
nopapadyeta 2 tatsvarupanativrtteh. 


1 M & S: ua 

2 M: nopavidyeta 
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served as related to a sense by virtue of which it makes 
known the sense, [when] being apprehended [itself]. 
[Objection:] Elsewhere [in other cases], an action is ob¬ 
served as realized by an instrument. [Thus, the act of 

cognizing has to be brought about by an instrument, namely, 

-i 132 

the sense.] 

[Reply:] Only an [action] whose relation to an instrument 
is apprehended makes known [its instrument]. But it is not 
established that when there is a relation of one thing [to 
another thing], [still] another thing makes known [some¬ 
thing else], [just] because there is some resemblance [be¬ 
tween the two things]. When there is a relation between the 
eye of Devadatta and a blue [object], one never observes 
that the sense of Yajnadatta illuminates an object [such 
as] a pot etc. , when there is no relation [with that ob¬ 
ject], [just] because there is a similarity [between both 
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senses] in as much as [they] are instruments. 

In the same manner the form of something which is 

produced by an object, too, should be known as rejected for 

a cognition in exactly this way. 

In the same manner [you say that] the object, too, 

produces the cognition, [but in order to do so] it is 

either [an object] in which a special excellence is not 

produced [at the time it produces the cognition], or it is 

[an object] in which a special excellence is produced [when 

it produces the cognition], [and if so] it is either [an 

object] whose special excellence is produced and is not 

something additional [to the object itself], or it is [an 

object] whose special excellence is produced and is some- 
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thing additional [to the object itself]. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [an object] in 
which a special excellence is not produced produces [the 
cognition], then it would do so always or never. That [it] 
produces [at one time] and does not produce [at another 
time] would be impossible, because [the object] does not 
(i.e., cannot) transgress its own nature. 
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tathavyatiriktopajatatisayo ’pi na karoty akara- 
kakarasyanugateh. ananugatau vd na tarhi tada- 
vyatirikto ’tlsayaft. 

atha vyatiriktopajatatisayena janyate, tathapi 
nopapadyate 1 ’kdrakdkdranativrtteh. atiurttau 
uayatai?i ksanikat vam . 

tatas ca nendriyarthasannikarsajam vijnanam 
pratyak$alaksanam. 


1 M is illegible, S discerns no ... te 
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In the same manner [an object] in which a special excel¬ 
lence is produced which is not something additional [to the 
object] does not produce [the cognition] either, because 
[its] form of something which is not a causal factor sub¬ 
sists. Or if it does not subsist, then this special excel¬ 
lence is something additional [to the object]. 

If [the cognition] is produced by [an object] in which a 
special excellence is produced which is something addition¬ 
al [to the object], even so this is impossible, because 
[the object] does not transgress the form of something 
which is not a causal factor. Or if it does transgress it, 
momentariness would result. 

And therefore the definition of perception is not ”a cogni¬ 
tion which arises from a contact between sense and object." 



anye tv anadhigatar thagantr tvena pramanalaksanam 
abhidadhati. 1 te [M34b] tu ayuktavadino drasta- 
u yah. 

katham ayuktavadita tesam iti ced, 

ucyate - vibhinnakarakotpaditaikar thavijnananam 
yathavyavasthitaikar thagrhitirupatvavisese ’pi 
purvotpannavijhanasya pramanyam nottarasyety 
atra niyamakarp. vaktavyam. 

atha yathavyavasthitarthagrhitirupatvavise¬ 
se ’pi purvotpannavijhanasya pramanyam upapadya- 
te, na prathamottaravijhanasya, tadanenaiva 
nyayena prathamasyapy apramanyam pra sahtam. grhi- 
tar thagrahi tuauise?at. ya[M35a] thaikan llasuala- 
k$anavabhasitayugapadutpannanekani laul jhananam 
nilaikar tha[S23]grhitirupata na bhidyate, tatha 
purvaparotpannavijhananam apt grhitarthagrhiti- 
rupata na nivartsyati. 


1 M: abhidadhad iti 
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[Chapter II 

Examination of the Mlmamsa definition of valid cognition] 


Others, however, claim that a means of valid cognition is 

defined as agent of apprehension of an object which has not 
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been apprehended [before]. But they should be considered 

as people who hold incorrect views. 

[Question:] Why do [you say that] they hold incorrect 
views? 

[Answer: We] explain: The reason for the following restric¬ 
tion should be stated: Among [several] cognitions of the 
same object which arise from different causal factors the 
cognition which has arisen first is valid, [but] not the 
others, even though there is no difference [among them] in 
as much as [they all] have the nature of apprehension of 
this same object as it really is. 

If, even though there is no difference in as much as 
[they] have the nature of apprehension of the object as it 
really is, the cognition which has arisen first is estab¬ 
lished as valid, [but] not the cognition which is subse¬ 
quent to the first, then, by this very reasoning, the first 
[cognition], too, would be invalid because there is no 

difference [between it and the subsequent cognition] in as 
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much as [both] apprehend an apprehended object. Just as 

the fact of having the nature of apprehension of the same 
blue object is the same for several cognitions of a blue 
[object] which have arisen at the same time [in different 
persons and] in which the same particular blue [object] 
appears, in the same manner the fact of having the nature 
of apprehension of an apprehended object cannot disappear 
for [several] cognitions as well which have arisen one 
after the other. 
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atha 1 niyatavi sayatvarp, purvottaravijhanayoh 
purvotpannavijhanam anadhigat dr thaharasviharana- 
muhhenopadiyata, uttaram tv adhigatarthaharavi- 
sayam upajayate. 

yadl grhitarthavisayatvam hatham pratiniyatavi- 
sayatvam? atha pratiniyatavisayatvam hatham 
grhi [M35b] tarthagrahitvam, niyatavisayatvagrhi- 
tagrahitvayor virodhat? yadi c a niyatavisaya¬ 
tvam, tadobhayor apt pramanyam anadhigatartha- 
gantrtvav isesat. athaikavisayatvam, tadobhayor 
api pramanyam apramanyam va grhitagrahitvavise- 
sat. so 'yam gafiuprave safes 1 tarakavinirgamanyayo- 
panipatah srutilalasanam duruttarah. 

2.11 nanv adhigatav Isayatue saty api [M36a] 

pramanyabhyupagame smrter api pramanyam anusaj- 
yate pramanaphalata va. 

ho * tra nivarayita? smrtir ihopajayamanadyanu- 
bhavaveditarthaharavi$aya vanyavi$aya va nirvi- 
saya va. 

tad yadi purvoditanubhavaveditarthaharavi- 
saya, tada tasydh pramanaphalata nalua niuarayi- 


1 M: athao 
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[Objection:] A previous and a subsequent cognition have 
their respective objects: the cognition which has arisen 
first assumes its form principally by adopting the form of 
an unapprehended object, but the posterior [cognition] 
arises as having the form of an apprehended object for its 
object. 

[Reply:] If [a posterior cognition] has an apprehended 
object for its object, how could [they] each have their re¬ 
spective objects? If each has its respective object, how 
could [the posterior cognition] be an apprehension of an 
apprehended object, since there is a contradiction between 
having respective objects and apprehending an apprehended 
[object]? And if [previous and posterior cognitions] have 
their respective objects, then both are valid, because 
there is no difference [between them] in as much as [they] 
are [both] agents of apprehension of an unapprehended ob¬ 
ject. If [they] have the same object, then both are valid 
or invalid, because there is no difference [between them] 
in as much as [they both] apprehend an apprehended [ob¬ 
ject]. This unexpected occurrence of [what is illustrated 

by] the maxim of the going out of the pupil because of the 
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entrance of a tumor can’t be overcome by the Fanatics of 
the Revelation. 

[Objection:] If the validity [of a cognition] is ad¬ 
mitted, although it has an apprehended [object] for its 
object, [then] recollection, too, would be valid, or [more 
precisely] the result of a means of valid cognition. 
[Reply:] Who [could] prevent it? A recollection which is 
produced here [in this world] either has the form of a 
thing which has been revealed by [its] first experience for 
its object, or it has another object, or it is without an 
object. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [recollection] 
has the form of a thing which has been revealed by a previ¬ 
ous experience for its object, then in no way can it be 
prevented that it is the result of a means of valid cogni- 
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tutp. paryate grhitarthagrahitvavise?ad ity uktani. 
[M36b] evam ca smptisahjhakam saptamam pramanam 
pra saJitam nilmantsakanant. 

atha purvavijhananavadharitart haul $ ay a. 
yady evaiji kathaip, tasyah pramanaphalatvam apane- 
tuiji paryate? adyanubhavasyeva 1 smp t irupata ca 2 
na prapnoti. dp$ tasru tarthavi $aya hi smptir 
nagrhitar thaut $aya. 

atha ntrui§aye§yate, tada na grhitarthagra- 
hitvena smrter apramanyam, a pi tu kesondukasam- 
vedanavan nirvi§ayatvena. 

apt ca [S24] yadl nirul§aya, ta da grhitarthagra- 
hini katham? grhitarthagrahiniti cen, nirui§aye- 
tl na vaktavyam. na ca nirvisaya. mataram plta- 
rarp. susrusitauan ah am, santi me pahcabhrtya 
[M37a] ttl purvanubhavaveditarthakaraparyavasa- 
yinyo hi smrtayah, smrtijhanena purvanubhavave- 
ditarthakarasya pratibhasanat. 

atha smptivijhanakale purvaprabodhavi$ayikrtar- 
thasya pratyastamitat van na tad ui§ayatuam. 
euant ca nirvi$ayatvena smpter apramanyarji na 
gphitar thagrahitvenety uktam. 

2.2 yadl cavadharitarthavi§ayam pramanam apra- 


1 M- obhauasyalua 

2 ca should perhaps be deleted 
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tion, because there is no difference [between recollection 
and first experience] in as much as [they] apprehend an 
apprehended thing. This has [already] been explained [a- 
bove] . And thus, there would be a seventh means of valid 
cognition for the Mlmamsakas, called recollection. 
[Objection: Recollection] has a thing which has not been 
determined by a previous cognition for its object. 

[Reply:] If so, how could it be denied that it is the re¬ 
sult of a means of valid cognition? Moreover, just as the 
first experience [of an object], it would not have the 
nature of recollection. For recollection has a thing seen 
or heard [before] for its object, it does not have an un¬ 
apprehended thing for its object. 

If [recollection] is accepted as having no object, 
then recollection is not invalid because it apprehends an 
apprehended object, but [it is invalid] because it has no 
object, just as the cognition of the hair-net. 

Besides, if [recollection] is without an object, then how 
does it apprehend an apprehended object? If you say that 
[recollection] apprehends an apprehended object, you 
shouldn’t say that it is without an object. And [recollec¬ 
tion] is not without an object. For recollections [such as] 

”1 obeyed [my] mother [and] father,” ”1 have five ser- 
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vants,” [etc.] extend up to the form of an object made 

known by a previous experience, because a mnemonic cogni¬ 
tion manifests the form of an object which has been made 
known by a previous experience. 

[Objection:] Since at the time of the mnemonic cognition 
the thing which had become the object of the previous expe¬ 
rience no longer exists, it is not the object of the [re- 
col 1 ec tion]. 

[Reply:] And thus, recollection is invalid because it is 
without an object, not because it apprehends an apprehended 
object. This has [already] been explained [above]. 

And if a means of valid cognition which has a [pre¬ 
vious ly] determined thing for its object is rendered inval- 
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2.21 


2.22 


manam upapadyate, taddnumdnajndnasydprdmanyam 
apanipadyeta. 

tad eva katham? kathyate - yad evavinabhavasam- 
bandhagrahanakalavadharitam agnitvasamanyam 

1 l ingajahadvrttitvena pratyaksena 1 tad evanuma- 
nad avaga[M37b]cchaty ahosvit pavakasvarupam 
matvartham va lifigavyapdrasamanakdlinds ti tvam 2 
va lingopasarjanatvam vagnivyaktiparatantryam 
vagnitvasamanyasya? 

tad yadi purvdvadhdritasdmanyavi?ayam abhy- 
upeyate, tada pramanyam naiva samasadayati grhl- 
tarthagrahitvena smrtiuad eva. tadapramanye na~ 
gnimattvavyavasthopapattih. tadanupapattau ca 
ndrthd 3 pattyagnivyahtisamsthitih. tatas camutra- 
gnir agnir dniyatam iti sakalalokavyavaharavira- 
hah syat . ath a ma bhud e t advyavaharahani r iti 
cet purvavadharite ’ py arthe 'numanasya prama- 
nyam 4 abhyupeyate, tadanadhigatarthagantrvisesa~ 
nam apa[M38a]r thakam srotriyanam iti. 

atha pdvakasvardpam anum imise, tal lingaja- 
hadvrttitvena purvam avadharitam va na va. 
yadi purvopalabdham adhigatar thavi?ayatvam aya- 
tam anumanasya. 


1 probably an interpolation introduced as an 
explanation to oavadharitam 

2 M: ohalinatastitvam 

3 M & S *• opattau varth do 

4 M: anumanasyapramanyam 
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id, then an inferential cognition could not possibly be 
valid. 

How is that? 

[We] explain: Either exactly the same universal ’fire’ 

which is determined at the time of the apprehension of the 

relation of invariable concomitance [between fire and 

smoke] is that which is apprehended by inference, or it is 

the nature of fire, or the possession, or the existence [of 

the universal ’fire’] at the same time as the functioning 

of the [inferential] sign, or the subordination [of the 

universal ’fire’] to the [inferential] sign, or the depend- 
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ence of the universal ’fire’ on the individual fire. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [the inferen¬ 
tial cognition] is acknowledged as having a previously 
determined universal for its object, then [it] certainly 
doesn’t attain validity because it apprehends an apprehend¬ 
ed object, just like recollection. When this [inferential 
cognition] is not valid, it is impossible to determine that 
[a certain place] possesses fire, and when this is impos¬ 
sible, the determination of the individual fire by implica¬ 
tion is not [possible]. And thus, [we] would be deprived of 
all day-to-day activity [which involves statements such as] 
"There is fire up there [on the mountain]," "Please, bring 
[some] fire" [etc.]. If [you say that] this day-to-day 
activity should not be relinquished, [then] the validity of 
inference should be admitted, although [its] object has 
been previously determined. Consequently, the qualification 
[of means of valid cognition] as agent of apprehension of 
an unapprehended object is senseless for the &rotr!yas 
(i.e., the Mlmamsakas). 
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If you infer the nature of fire, then [the nature 

of fire] is either previously determined as invariably 
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accompanying the [inferential] sign or not. 

If it is previously apprehended [as such], inference neces¬ 
sarily has an apprehended thing for its object. 
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2.23 


2.24 


atha na purvopalabdham, avyapako ’gnir anumanat 
tarhi pratiyate. tadabhyupagame trnajaladivisa- 
yam apy anumanam prasajyate. 

[S25]atha matvartho ’numiyate, sa purvava- 
dharito va na va. 

yady avadhdritah, katham anadhigatdrthagantrvi- 
ses anam anumdne sambhavati? 

atha naivdvagatas, tadanlm jalatrnddivi sayam apy 
anumanam prasajyetety uktam. 

atha lihgavydpdrasamdnahdiinds titvam agni- 
tva 1 samanyasyanumiyat e, tad anuman auyd[M38b]- 
pdrasamanakallnastitvam agnitvasamanydd vyatiri- 
ktam avyatiriktam va. 

tad yady avyatiriktam, tadanlm purvopalabdhasti- 
tvavisayam evanumanam . katham anadhigat drtha¬ 
gant rvi sesanam aparthakam na bhavet? 
atha vyat iriktam, tat kirn purvopalabdham anupa- 
labdham va? 

yadi purvopalabdham tadvisayatve 'numanasya 

nanadhigatdr thagantrvisesanam upapadyate . 
atha nopalabdham, tat katham anumiyate 2 jaladi- 
kalpam dhumena? 


1 S: agrilo 

2 M: anumiyate/ 
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If it is not previously apprehended [as such], then fire 
which is not concomitant [with smoke] is apprehended by 
inference. When this is admitted, inference [on the basis 
of smoke] could also have grass, water, etc., for its ob¬ 
ject [because the absence of concomitance is the same]. 

If possession (i.e., that the mountain possesses 
142 

fire) is inferred, [then] this [possession] is either 
previously determined or not. 

If it is [previously] determined, how is the qualification 
’agent of apprehension of an unapprehended object’ possible 
for inference? 

If it is not at all [previously] determined, then inference 
[based on smoke as the inferential sign] could also have 
water, grass, etc., for its object. This has [already] been 
stated [above]. 

If the existence of the universal ’fire’ at the same 
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time as the functioning of the [inferential] sign is 
144 

inferred, [then] this existence at the same time as the 
functioning of the inference is either different from the 
universal ’fire’ or not different. 

If it is not different, then the inference has a nothing 
but a previously apprehended existence for its object; how 
could [in this case] the qualification ’agent of apprehen¬ 
sion of an unapprehended object’ not be senseless? 

If [the existence of the universal ’fire* at the same time 
as the functioning of the inferential sign] is different 
[from the universal ’fire’], then is it previously appre¬ 
hended or not apprehended? 

If it is previously apprehended, [then] given that infer¬ 
ence has this [previously apprehended existence] for its 
object, the qualification ’agent of apprehension of an 
unapprehended object’ does not apply [to it]. 

If [this existence] is not apprehended, how could [this 
existence] which is similar to water etc., [in as much as 
its connection with smoke is unknown] be inferred from 
smoke? 
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2.25 atha lingopasar janatvam agnitvasamanya- 
[M39a] syanumanat pratiyate, tal lingopasarjana¬ 
tvam agnitvasamanyad 1 bhinnam abhinnam va. 

yady abhinnam purvopalabdhagnitva 2 samanyavi sayam. 

evanumanam, katham pramanyabhag bhavati? 

atha bhinnam, tadavinabhava 3 sambandhagrahanakale 

lihgavyapakatvendvadharitarn va na va. 

yady avadhdritam katham anadhigatdrthavisayam 

anumanam? 

atha lihgavyapakatvenanavagatam 4 , tada tadvisa- 
yatve ’numanasya parikalpyamane tribhuvanaveda- 
katvam dhumasya him na parihalpyate sambandha- 
bhavavi sesat? 

2.26 athd[M39b]gniuyafetipdratantryam anumiyate 
dhumenagnitvasamanyasyeti cet, tat paratantryam 
agnitvasamanyasya dhumavyapakatvenavadharitarn va 
na va . 

yady avadhdritam, punar apt grhitagrahitvam 
nativartate 5 ’ numanam . 

atha navadharitarn dhumavyapakatvena paratantryam 
agni samanyasyet1 cet, katham anumlyata tty uktam 
puras tat . 

2.3 [S26]etena purvopalabdhagotvadipratipadaka- 

tvena gosabdader apramanyam udghatitam. 


1 M: osamanyad 

2 M: olabdhapragnitvao 

3 M & S: avinabhavio 

4 M: ot venavagatam 

5 M: nativartate/ 
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If the subordination of the universal ’fire’ to the 
[inferential] sign is apprehended by inference, [then] this 
subordination to the [inferential] sign is either different 
from the universal ’fire’ or not different. 

If it is not different, [then] inference has nothing but 
the previously apprehended universal ’fire’ for its object; 
how could it be valid? 

If [this subordination] is different [from the universal 
’fire’], then [this subordination] is either [previously] 
determined, at the time of the apprehension of the relation 
of invariable concomitance, as invariably accompanying the 
[inferential] sign or not. 

If it is [previously] determined, how could inference not 
have an apprehended thing for its object? 

If [this subordination] is not [previously] apprehended as 
invariably accompanying the [inferential] sign, then - 
while assuming that inference has the [thus defined subor¬ 
dination] for its object - why not assume that smoke makes 
known the three worlds, as there is no difference regarding 
the absence of relation [between inferential sign and in¬ 
ferred object]? 

If the dependence of the universal ’fire’ on the indi- 
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vidual fire is inferred from smoke, [then] this depend¬ 
ence of the universal ’fire’ is either [previously] deter¬ 
mined as invariably accompanying smoke or not. 

If it is [previously] determined, then [here] again, infer¬ 
ence is not beyond apprehending an apprehended [object]. 

If the dependence of the universal ’fire’ [on the individ¬ 
ual fire] is not [previously] determined as invariably 
accompanying smoke, [then] how is it inferred [from smoke]? 
This has [already] been stated above. 

By this [very reasoning] the words ’cow’ etc. , are 
declared as not being a means of valid cognition, because 
they communicate the universal ’cow’ etc., which have been 
previously apprehended. 
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2.31 


tad eva katham? kathyate - kim sahketagrahanaka- 
lavagatagotvarthavacahatvam tadvyatiriktarthava- 
cakatarji va pratipadyate gosabdasya? 

tad yadi sahketagrahanahaladhi [M40a]gata 1 - 
gotvasvarupavedakatvam jeg lyate gosabdasya, tada 
viditarthakaravedakatvena na manatvam asadayati 
gosabdah. ath a veditarthakaravedahatve ’pi pra- 
manyam avahati, tadanadhigatarthagantrvi se?aaa- 
sya ulsayo vaktavyah. 

atha tadvyatiriktar thavacakatvam, tadanlm 
asanketita 2 evarthah pr atlyate gosabdat. tatas 
ca svasiddhantapratltivirodho durnivarah. 
atha gotvam evavagamyate gosabdeneti cet, 
tatrapl prapahcitam evapramanyakaranam 3 grhita- 
grahitvam. tadapramanye na gotvavyavasthitih. 
tadanavasthi tau narthapattyadhiharanavyavasthi - 
tth. 

1 to ’pi narthapattyadhiharanavyavasthitir 


1 M & S: oddhikarana- 

2 M: asahketata 

3 so in M; S’s conjecture unnecessary 
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How is that? 

[We] explain: Is it maintained that the word ’cow’ ex¬ 
presses the object, [namely] the [universal] ’cow’ appre¬ 
hended at the time of grasping the [linguistic] convention 
[that this sound should designate this object], or that it 

expresses an object which is different from this [universal 

, « 146 
cow ] ? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it is declared 
that the word ’cow’ makes known the nature of the universal 
’cow’ apprehended at the time of grasping the [linguistic] 
convention, then the word ’cow’ does not obtain the status 
of a means of valid cognition because it makes known the 
form of an object which has [already] been made known. If 
[you say that] although [the word ’cow’] makes known an 
object which has [already] been made known, it is [never¬ 
theless] accepted as a means of valid cognition, then [you] 
should explain what the realm of the qualification ’agent 
of apprehension of an unapprehended object’ is. 

If [the word ’cow’] expresses an object which is dif¬ 
ferent [from the universal ’cow’], then an object concern¬ 
ing which there is no [linguistic] convention is apprehend¬ 
ed from the word ’cow. ’ And thus, a contradiction to what 
is ascertained by your own established doctrine is unavoid¬ 
able. 

[Objection:] Nothing but [the universal] ’cow’ is appre- 
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hended from the word ’cow. * 

[Reply:] In this [case] too the fact of apprehending an 
apprehended [object] is the already profusely explained 
reason for invalidity. When the [word ’cow’] is not a means 
of valid cognition, [the universal] ’cow’ is not estab¬ 
lished. When this [universal ’cow’] is not established, 

[its] substratum (i.e., the individual cow) [can]not be 

148 

established by implication. 

For the following [reason], too, the substratum [of 
the universal ’cow’] is not established by implication: is 
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upapa[M40b]dyat e - him archapa11 yd purvavadhari- 
tadhiharanapratyayanam kriyata ahosvid apurva- 
dhiharanapratyayanam? 

tad yadi purvavadharitadhikaranaparyavasi- 
tarthapattis, tada pratipaditarthapratipadaha- 
tvena na pramanam. 

athadrs tapindavedakatvam tada go tvanyatha- 
nupapattya gajavajihalpanapi karyd. 
atha purvavadharitasyedanintanam astltuam artha- 
pattyavasiyata iti cet 

tad idanintanam astltuam purvavadharitad vyati- 
rihtam avyatirihtam va. 

tad yady avyatirihtam , tada purvavadharitartha¬ 
prat ipadahat vena hatham arthapatteh pramanyam 
vedavido vadanti? 

athar thd[M41a]atararri, hatham go t vanya thanupa- 
pattya prat lyate? tatpratityabhyupagame va gaja- 
vajivisayapi pratipattih syad ity asahrt prati- 
paditarn. 

evam ca satl yad uhtam [S27] idanintanam astl- 
tvam na hi purvadhiya gatam iti tad balavalgi- 
t am. 

2.4 etena pratyabhijhanasyapi pramanyam praty- 

uhtam veditavyam. 
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a substratum which has been previously determined made 

known by implication, or is it a substratum which has not 
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been previously [determined]? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if implication 
extends up to a previously determined substratum, then 
[implication] is not a means of valid cognition because it 
makes known an object which has [already] been made known. 

If [implication] makes known a [previously] unper¬ 
ceived object, then one could as well assume a horse or an 
elephant by the fact that [the universal] ’cow’ is not 

possible otherwise. 

[Objection:] The present existence of something previously 
determined is ascertained by implication. 

[Reply:] This present existence is either different from 
[the substratum] which has previously been determined or 

not dif f erent. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it (i.e., this pres¬ 
ent existence) is not different [from the substratum which 
has previously been determined], then, as it makes known an 
object which has previously been determined, how could the 

Veda experts say that implication is a means of valid cog- 

nit i on? 

If [the present existence] is something different [from the 
previously determined substratum], how is it apprehended by 
the fact that [the universal] ’cow’ is not possible other¬ 
wise? Or if its cognition (i.e., of the present existence) 
[by means of this implication] is admitted, the apprehen¬ 
sion [which arises from the fact that the universal ’cow’ 
would not be possible otherwise] could also have an ele¬ 
phant or a horse for its object. This has [already] been 
explained several times. 

And thus, what has been said, [namely] ’’for the present 
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existence is not apprehended by a previous cognition,” 
is the skipping of a child. 

It should be known that by this [same reasoning] the 
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validity of recognition. 


too, is refuted. 
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3.1 


3.11 


3.12 


tatha tathagatanam apy anadhigatar thagantrvise- 
sanam aparthakam apohyajhanasambhavat . na hi 
purvaparakalabhavini vijhdne ehauisaye s to, na 
svalaksanaikavisaye, na sdmdnyaih.au! saye 1 , 

svalak$anasyabhinnai [M41b]kasuabhauasya kra- 
mavr 1 1 yaneh.au i jhana j ananas ah t ivy at irekat . 
atha yugapadehavi say otpannanekavij hanapanodar- 

tham , 

tad apy ayuktam. ekavisayotpannanekapurusasamve- 
danasyapramanyam apanipadyeta. 

at ha sdmdnyaih.au i saydneh.au! j hanapanodar tham 
uise[M42a]sanam upadiyate, tad apy ayuktam. na 
samanya eham vijhanam asti, nap y aneham vijha- 
nam, tasya suayam asambhauat. tadakaravirahe 
samanyaui§ayam vijhanam it! pratikarmavyavastha- 
hetur uahtauyah. tadahare ua samanyasya sadatma- 


1 perhaps a lacuna at this point 
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[Chapter III 

The Buddhist definition of means of valid cognition] 


In the same manner the qualification of the Buddhists, too, 

of [a means of valid cognition as] agent of apprehension of 

an unapprehended object^^ is useless, because there is no 

cognition which could be excluded [by it from the domain of 

means of valid cognition]. For there are no two cognitions, 

one posterior to the other, which have the same object; 

neither two [cognitions] which have a particular as their 

common object, nor two [cognitions] which have a universal 
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as their common object. 

[There are no two cognitions which have a particular 
as their common object] because an individual which has a 

unique and indivisible nature does not have the capacity to 
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produce several successive cognitions. 

[Objection:] The purpose [of the above qualification] is to 

exclude several cognitions which have the same object [and] 
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which are produced at the same time. 

[Reply:] This is also not correct, [for in that case] cog¬ 
nitions of several people produced [simultaneously] by the 
same object could not possibly be valid. 

If [on the other hand] the qualification is employed 
to the purpose of the exclusion of several cognitions which 
have a universal as their common object, [then] this is 
also not correct: there is neither one [valid] cognition of 
a universal, nor several [valid] cognitions [of a univer¬ 
sal], because the [universal] itself does not exist. If the 
form of the [universal] is missing (i.e., does not appear 
in the cognition), the reason for assigning [the cognition] 
to [its] object has to be explained [when you say:] "the 
cognition which has a universal for [its] object; or if [a 
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3. la 

3. lal 

3. Ia2 


ta. atattvihakdratddatmye va jhanatat tviha- 
[M42b]t ua 1 prasangah. 

him caikavisaye pravartamanayor ehasya pra- 
manyam pramanantaratvabhavo ua. 

tad yady apramanyam, tad ayuhtam. avisi- 
staihar thagrhitirupatva ubhayoh pramanyam apra- 
manyam va vihalpanupapatteh. vihalpe vaika 2 visa- 
yotpannanekapurusavijnanabhedaprasangah. 

athapramanantaratvam, tad apy anupapannam. 
him ehavisayotpdditdnekapratyahsddijndndndm vya- 
ktinanatvam nopapadyata aha akarananatvam? 

tad yadi vyahtinanatvam na jagha[S28]tlt1, 
tad asad, ehanilotpdditdnehanildlohavijhdndnam 
vyahtinanatvadarsanat. 

[M43a]athdnehdhdrata nopapadyate, tad 
ayuhtam, nilalohavijhananam anekaharatvadarsa- 
nat . na ca tadutpadaho nilaprapanco ’ sty, ekat- 
mataya svayam abhyupagamat 3 . 


1 M: jnanatattvihatvao 

2 M & S badhahao 

3 M & S: anupagamat 
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cognition] has as [its] form a [universal], [then] the 
universal has a real nature; or if [the form of the cogni¬ 
tion has] the same nature as an unreal form, the cognition 
[itself] would be unreal. 

Further, when two [cognitions] are coming forth in 
respect to the same object, [you either mean that] one [of 
them] is not valid, or [that] one [of them] is not a fur¬ 
ther means of valid cognition. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [you mean that 

one of them] is not valid, [then] this is not correct: when 

[two cognitions] have the form of apprehension of one and 

the same object, either both of them are valid, or [both of 

them] are not valid, because a difference [in validity] is 
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impossible. Or if there is a difference [in validity], 
there would be a difference among cognitions of several 
people which arise from the same object (i.e., one would be 
valid, the other not). 

If [you mean that one of the two] is not a further 
means of valid cognition, then this, too, is not adequate. 
Is it the plurality of individuals of several [valid] cog¬ 
nitions, perception etc., which are produced by the same 
object, which is impossible, or is it the plurality of 
f orms? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it is the plu¬ 
rality of individuals which is not at all possible, [then] 
this is not true, for the plurality of individuals of sev¬ 
eral visual cognitions which are produced by the same blue 
[object] is evident. 

If [you think that] it is not possible that [several 
cognitions of the same object] have several forms, [then] 
this is not correct, because it is evident that [several] 
visual cognitions of a blue [object] have several forms. 
And the blue [object] which produces these [cognitions] is 
not manifold, because you accept yourself [the particular 
blue object] as having a unique nature. 
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athaikavi§ayatve pratyak$dnumdnavyapadesanupa- 

pattih 1 . 

tad etad ayuktarp., bhinnaharana 2 haryatvena vyapa- 
desopapatteh 3 . yathaikanilo tpannanehadevadatta- 
dijhananam 4 bhinnahar trkaryatvena devadattadi- 
jhanavyapadesas tathehapi. 

3.2 anye tv avisamvadi jnanam pramanam abhida- 

dhati. ho * yam avisamvadarthah? him yathavyava- 
sthitarthagrhi [M43b]t1 tvam badharahitatvam va 
pratiyamanar thajanyata va pratiyamanar tham prati 
pravartahatvam var thaprapahatvam va? 

3.21 tad yadi yathavyavasthitarthagrhititvam, 

tad 5 6 anumdnajnane 5 nopapadyate. 

3.22 atha badharahitatvam, tad apy anumanajhane 
nopapadyat e . 

3.23 atha pratiyamanar thotpadyatvam t tad apy 
anumanajnanasya nopapadyate t samanyaharasya 
janahatvavyavrt teh. 

tatha ragadisariLvedanasyapy avabhatar tho tpadya- 
tvarp, nopapadyate, svatmo tpadane samar thyavyatl- 


1 M: oanupapattl 

2 S: oharanao 

3 M: vyapadesyopapatteh 

4 M: yathaihanilotpannanehadevadattajhananam 

bhinnaharanaharyatvena devadattavijhananam ...; 

5 suggests: yathaihanilotpannanehadevadattajha- 
nanam bhinnaharanaharyatvena [devadattavijhana- 
nam] . . . 

5 M & S: tadao 

6 M: o jhanam 
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[Objection:] If [several cognitions] have the same object, 
a [different] designation for perception and inference is 
impossible [because the means of valid cognition are dif¬ 
ferentiated according to their respective objects]. 
[Answer:] This is not correct, because a [different] desig¬ 
nation is possible by [their] being produced by different 
instruments. Just as several cognitions of Devadatta [,Yaj- 
nadatta] etc. , which are produced by the same blue [ob¬ 
ject] are designated as cognitions of Devadatta [.Yajnadat- 
ta] etc., because of [their] being produced by different 
agents, in the same manner here (i.e., in this case) too [a 
different designation of perception and inference is possi¬ 
ble because of their being produced by different instru- 
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ment s]. 

Others, however, say that a means of valid cognition 
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is a cognition which does not belie [its promise]. What 

does it mean not to belie? Is it to be an apprehension of 

the object as it really is, or to be free from sublation, 

or to be produced by the perceived object, or to prompt 

[the cognizer] to action towards the perceived object, or 
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to make [the cognizer] obtain an object? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [not to belie 
means] to be an apprehension of the object as it really is, 
[then] this is impossible in the case of inferential cog- 
nit i on. 


If 

i t 

[means] 

to 

be 

free from sublation, [then] this. 



i n 

the 

case of 
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too , is 

impos slb1e 

inferential cognition. 

If 

i t 

[means] 

to 

be 

produced 

by the perceived object. 


[then] this, too, is impossible for an inferential cogni¬ 
tion, because that which has the form of a universal cannot 
be agent of production. 

In the same manner a cognition of [a feeling like] affec¬ 
tion etc., cannot be produced by the object which appears 
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[in it], because nothing is capable of producing itself. 
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3.24 


3.25 


rekat . tatha yogipratyaksasya 1 pratiyamanartha- 
janyata na sambhavati vyatitanagatayor ajanaka- 
tvat . janakatve 2 uatitanagata[M44a]ta hlyate. 

atha prat iyamanar t.ham prati pravartakatvam 
avisamvadarthas, tad viparyayajhdnasydpi pravar- 
takatvam vidyate. viparitotpannodakabuddhih 
prauartate, na c a tasyavisamvado 'sti. satyoda- 
kajnane 'pi jate na pravar tate kenapi hetuna, 
tad api vi samvadi syat. 

[S29]a tharthaprapakatvam avisamvadas, tatra 
kirn arthamatraprapakatvam aho 'vabhatarthaprapa- 
katvam taj jatiyodahaprapakatvam va svotpadakar- 
thaprapakatvam vatha svotpadakakarakandm dhruva- 
bhavitvam avisamvadah? 

yady arthamatraprapakatvam, kesondukendu- 
dvayasamvedanasyapy avisamvaditvam apadyate. 

a[M44b] thavabhatdrthaprapakatvam, tadanumd- 
najhanasyavisamvaditvam na labhgate 'vabhatar- 
thaprapakatvat . anumanajhane hi samanyakaro 
’vabhati , na casau prapyate svayam asattuat. 


1 M & S add c a 

2 M: janakatve 
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In the same manner the perception of the yogis*^ cannot be 
produced by the perceived object, because past or future 
[objects] are not agents of production. Or, if [they] are 
agent of production, [they would] loose [their characteris¬ 
tic of] being past or future. 

If not to belie means to prompt [the cognizer] to 
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action towards the perceived object, then [this is not 
correct because] there are false cognitions which prompt 
[the cognizer] to act: [a person] who has a cognition of 
water which arises from [an object] different [from water] 
acts, but he is bound to be disappointed. [Besides] even 
when a true cognition of water arises, [the cognizer may] 
not act because of some reason. This [cognition] would 
[have to be considered as] belying [its promise]. 

If not to belie [means] to make [the cognizer] obtain 
an object, does it mean to let [the cognizer] obtain any 
object, or to let [the cognizer] obtain the object which 
appeared [in the cognition], or to let [the cognizer] ob¬ 
tain [an object which belongs to the same universal, for 
instance in the case of water to let the cognizer obtain] 
water which belongs to the [same] universal as the [water 
which appeared in the cognition], or that [the cognition] 
lets [the cognizer] obtain a thing which produced it, or 

does not to belie [imply] the necessary existence of the 
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causal factors which produce the [cognition]? 

If [it means] to let [the cognizer] obtain any object, 
the [false] cognition of the hair-net and of the double 
moon, too, would not belie [their promise]. 

If [it means] to let [the cognizer] obtain the object 
which appeared [in the cognition], then [all] inferential 
cognitions would belie [their promise], because [they] do 
not let [the cognizer] obtain the object which appeared [in 
them]. For in an inferential cognition the form of the 
universal appears, and this [form] is not [ever] obtained, 
because [the universal] itself does not exist. 



tatha yogijhanasyati 1 tanagatar the samutpannasya- 
r thaprapakat vaqi na vidyate. tatha ragadi samveda- 
ne 'pi jate navabhataragadipraptir asti. tatha 
pratyak$e 'pi vijhane navabhatarthapraptir asti 
k$anika t ve [M45a]rias tami tatva t . 

atha tajjatiyodakaprapakatvenavisamvaditvam 
ucyate, tad ayuhtam. udahatvajater abhauat . 
athanudakavyavpttir jatir ity ucyate, 
sodakavyaktibhyo 'vyatirikta vyatirikta va. 
yady avyatirikta tadd vyaktir eva na jatih. 
atha vyatirikta sa vas tubhutavas tubhuta va. 
yadi vastubhuta tada 2 bhyupetahanih . 
athauas tubhuta tadgatih 3 katham? 

na codakavyaktinam nanatvam upa[M45b]padyate. 
yatha ca nopapadyate tatha niveditam naiyayika- 
pratyak$alak§anddhikare . 

atha svo tpadakar thaprapakat vam avi saijivada- 
katvaifL, tad ayuktaqi, nay anal okamanaskaradeh 
pratyastamitat vat. 

atha svotpadakakarakanam dhruvabhav Ituam 


1 M •’ ojnane sya ’ tio 

2 S om. tada 

3 M: tadgatih/ 
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In the same manner the cognition of the yogi, in as much as 
it arises in respect to past or future objects, does not 
let [the yogi] obtain [its] object. In the same manner in 
the case of cognitions of affection etc., too, in as much 
as they arise [in respect to affection etc.], there is no 
obtainment of affection etc., which appear [in them]. In 
the same manner in the case of perceptual cognitions, too, 
there is no obtainment of the object which appears [in 
them], because [the object] being momentary is destroyed 
[in the meantime]. 

If it is said that [a cognition of water] does not 

belie [its promise] because it lets [the cognizer] obtain 

water which belongs to the [same] universal as the [water 

which appeared in the cognition], [then] this is not cor- 

rect because the universal ’water* does not exist. 

[Objection:] The universal [’water’] is [nothing but] the 
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exclusion of [all things] which are not water. 

[Reply:] This [exclusion] is either not different from the 
water individuals or different [from them]. 

If it is not different, then it is simply an individual, 

. . , 167 

not a universal. 

If it is different, it is either a real thing or an unreal 
thing. 

If it is a real thing, then you abandon your thesis. 

If it is not a real thing, how could it [possibly] be ap¬ 
prehended? 

And [on top of that] the plurality of water individuals is 

impossible. And why it is not possible was demonstrated in 
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the chapter on the Naiyayika’s definition of perception. 

If not to belie [means that the cognition] lets [the 
cognizer] obtain a thing that produced it (i.e., the cogni¬ 
tion), [then] this is not correct, because the eye, the 
light, attention, etc., are destroyed [in the meantime]. 

[Objection:] Not to belie [implies] the necessary 
existence of the causal factors which produce it (i.e., the 
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avi samvadas , tadabhdve tadabhavaprasahgat. 
yady evam hesonduhavijnanasyapi dhruvabhavihara- 
natvenavisamvado 1 * s ty anyathahasmihatvaprasah- 
gdt . 

evam cavyavasthite yad uhtam n a hy abhyam 
artham paricchidya pravartamano ’rthakriyayam 
visamvadyata iti tad batauilasltam. 

3.3 [S30]tatha mdnameyasahkhyapi saugatamate 

nopapadyate. 

tad eva hatham? h.a[M46a] thyate - dve eva prama- 
ne, na manantaram astl. tad dvitvam him vyahti- 
bhedenaharabhedena visayabhedena va? 

3.31 yadi vyaktibhedena, tadaparisahhhyeyatvam 

jnanavyahtinam dn.an.tydd, dvi tvanupapat tih . 
na ca jhananam bhedo ’sty - ajnanad dhi jnanam 2 
jnanatn lataya bhidyate, jndnantarat tu katham 
nivar tate? him jhanatmatayaharantarena va? 
yadi jnanaharataya bhidyate, tadanyesam ajnanat- 
makatvaprasango rasader iva. 

athaharantarena vyavartate, taddjhdnatmata 

tasyotpadyate rasader iva. 


1 M & S oharanavisamvado 

2 M: ajnanad vijnanam 
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cognition), because if they were not existent, it (i.e., 
the cognition) would not exist. 

[Answer:] If so, [then] the cognition of the hair-net, too, 
does not belie [its promise], because it has causal factors 
which exist necessarily, for otherwise it would be [pro¬ 

duced] by chance (i.e., without a cause). 

And thus, as none [of the above interpretations can 
be] established, what has been said [by Dharmaklrti] 
’’[The person] who acts after determining the object with 

these two (i.e., perception and inference) is not de¬ 

ceived/disappointed [by the cognition] in view of an effi- 
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cient action,’’ - is [nothing but] a child’s play. 

In the same manner the number of means and objects of 
valid cognition, too, is not established in the Buddhist 

system. 

[Objection:] Why [can’t it be established]? 

[Reply: We] explain: [The Buddhists claim that] there are 
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only two means of valid cognition, there is no other. 
[Now] this duality, is it due to a difference of individu¬ 
als, a difference of form, or a difference of objects? 

If it is due to a difference of individuals, then [the 
means of valid cognition] are innumerable, because the 
individual cognitions are infinite; the duality [therefore] 
is not established. 

Further, there is no difference among cognitions, for a 
cognition is differentiated from that which is not a cogni¬ 
tion by [its] character of cognition; but how is it differ- 
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entiated from another cognition? Is it by [its] charac¬ 

ter of cognition or by another form? 

If it is differentiated by the form of cognition, then 
[all] the other [cognitions] would have the character of 
non-cognition, just like flavour etc. 

If [a cognition] is differentiated [from another cognition] 

by another form, then this [cognition] obtains the charac- 
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ter of non-cognition, just like flavour etc. 
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3.32 


3.33 

3.331 


athakarabhedena manayor 1 bhedah, 
so * py anupa[M46b]panna eva. jndnakaravyati re- 
kena prat yak?anumanayor nakarantaram asti. tad- 
upagame va jhanakaravirahah syat . na cakarasamu- 
hatmakam jnanam tasyabhinnatmakatvat . 

atha visayabhedena dvaividhyam upapadyate, 
taddnumdnajnanasya vi§ayar tho vaktavyah - him, 
agnyadisvalaksanavisayam vidyamanasamanyavisayam 
aparamar thikasamanyavisayaip, va nirvi$ayam va 
svamsavisayam va? 

yady agnyadisvalak$anavi§ayam, tada pratyaksanu- 
manayor bhedanupapattir abhinnavi$ayatvat . 
athanumanike jnane *gni [M47a]mdt ram pratiyate, 
pratyak$e tu tarnadivi sesatmataya pratiyate. 
yady evaiji svalak$anavi$ayatvam nativar tate 2 

’numanasya, yadi nama vahner eva prapancata . 
atha sat samanyaui§ayatuam, tathapi pratyak§anu- 
manayor na bhedo 3 sti samanyasya svalak$anarupa- 
tvat . na ca satsamanyasya vijnanavi$ayatopapad- 
yate nityatvena janakatvakararpakatvanupapatteh. 


1 M & S: obhede jnanayor 

2 M: nativar tate/ 
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[Objection*] The difference between the two [kinds of] 
means of valid cognition is due to a difference in form. 
[Answer:] This [difference], too, is certainly not estab¬ 
lished. Perception and inference do not have another form 
over and above the form of cognition. Or if it (i.e., an¬ 
other form) is admitted, [they] would not have the form of 
cognition. And [it is not possible that the cognition has 
both the form of a cognition and another form, because] a 
cognition does not consist in multiple forms, for [as you 
admit] it has a unique nature. 

If the duality is established as being due to a dif¬ 
ference in objects, then it should be explained what the 
[word] ’object’ in the case of inferential cognition means. 

Does it (i.e., inferential cognition) have a particular 
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like fire etc., for its object, does it have an existing 

universal for its object, or does it have an unreal univer¬ 
sal for its object, or is it without an object, or does it 
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have a part of itself for its object? 

If [the inferential cognition] has a particular like fire 
etc., for its object, then a difference between perception 
and inference is impossible, because [they] have the same 
object. 

[Objection:] In inferential cognition only fire [in gener¬ 
al] is apprehended; in perception, on the other hand, 

[fire] is apprehended as having a special character, [for 
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instance fire] being produced by grass etc. 

[Answer:] If so, even though it is a special kind of fire 
(i.e., fire without special characteristics), inference is 
not beyond having a particular for its object. 

If [inferential cognition] has an existing universal for 
its object, even so there is no difference between percep¬ 
tion and inference, because the universal [would] have the 
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nature of a particular. And an existing universal cannot 

be the object of [any] cognition, because being eternal it 

177 

can neither produce [the cognition] nor provide [its] 
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3.332 


na ca satsamdnyavi$ayatve bhrantatopapadyate. 
bhrantir apy ar thasambandhatah prame [S31]t i na 
vaktavyam . 

athasat samanyaui sayarp ,, na tarh i tasya bhrantata- 
satah svena rupena vi [M47b]dyamdnat vat. na casad 
visayabhavam pratipadyate janakatvakararpakatva- 
vyatirekat. avyatireke va vastutvaprasahgah. 
tatprasahtau ca pratyak^anumanayor bhedanupapat- 
tih. 

atha nirvi$ayam, na tarhi manayor bhedo ’sty, 
anumanajhanasya vi?ayasatnbhavat. napi bhrantata 
nirvi$ayatvad eva. na ca jhanasya svasat tamatre- 
na bhrantatabhrantata copapadyate, him tu paro- 
padhanavasat. 

atha svamsavi?ayam , tathapi prat yaksanumanayor 
na nanatvam, ubhayoh [M48a] svalaksanavisaya- 
tvat . na canumanajhanasya bhrantata svainsasya- 
vahcanat. 

tatha pratyah$asyapi visayo vaktavyah - kin i 
rupadisvalaksanavisayam atmav isayam ubhayavisa- 
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form [to the cognition]. And if [the inferential cogni¬ 

tion] has an existing universal for its object, [it] cannot 
be erroneous. [Thus] one should not say "Although [the 
inferential cognition] is erroneous, [nevertheless] it is a 

valid cognition, because of [its] relation to a [real] 

k- - m 179 
object. 

If [inferential cognition] has for its object an inexistent 

universal, then it is not erroneous, because an inexistent 
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[object] exists as such. And an inexistent thing cannot 

become object [of a cognition], because [it can] neither 
produce [the cognition], nor provide [its] form [to the 
cognition]. Or if it does [produce a cognition and provide 
its form to it], it would be a real thing, and in this case 
the difference between perception and inference cannot be 
established [according to their respective objects]. 

If [inferential cognition] is without an object, then there 
is no difference between the two means of valid cognition 
[which is due to their respective objects], because infer¬ 
ential cognition does not have an object. Nor is [inferen¬ 
tial cognition] erroneous, precisely because it is without 
an object. For the erroneousness or nonerroneousness of a 
cognition are not established simply by its existence, but 
by force of [its] dependence on something else (i.e., the 
object) . 

If [inferential cognition] has for its object a part of 
itself, even so there is no difference between perception 

and inference, because both of them have a particular for 
181 

their object. Nor is the inferential cognition errone¬ 

ous, because a part of itself [can]not lead [the cognition] 
astray (or: [the cognition] of a part of itself does not 
lead [the cognizer] astray). 

In the same manner the object of perception, too, has 
182 

to be explained: does it (i.e., perception) have for its 

object a particular like something visible etc., does it 
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yaqi va? 

tad yadi rupadimatralocakam, tad ayuktam 
tadanavagatav etadgatyabhavat. 

atha jnanamat rakayavagahakarp., tad a pi nopapadya- 
te, vi$ayabhavasya janakatvakararpakatvena vya- 
vasthiteh. n a ca svatmani janakatvam akararpa- 
katvam copapadyate. vi?ayinam apek$ya vi?ayo 
bhavati, yatha kara[M48b]n.am. apek$ya karyam 
karyarp capeh$ya karanam tathehapi . 

yadi ca pratyak$ajnanenatmamatram atmasatkriya- 
te, tadanumane *py etad asti, pratyak$anumanayor 
bhedanupapattih. 

athobhayam vi$ayikriyate, tad apy ayuktam, 
ekopalambhasya dvitiyakarapariharena vyavasthi- 
tatvat . yadi ca rupagrhitir eva jnanagrhitis, 
tada rupasya jnanarupa ta, jnanasya va ruparupa- 
ta, rupagrhiter va rupavyavasthapakatvam. na 
caikasyakaradvayam pasyamah. 
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have itself for its object, or does it have both for its 
object? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [perception] 

illuminates (i.e., apprehends) only [a particular] like 

something visible etc., [then] this is not correct, because 

when the one (i.e., cognition) is not apprehended, there is 
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no apprehension of the other (i.e., the object). 

If [perception] makes known the body of the cognition 
alone, [then] this is also impossible, because to be object 
[of a cognition] consists [by definition] in producing [the 
cognition] and being that which provides [its] form [to the 
cognition]. And [nothing] can produce itself, or provide 
its own form [to itself]. [The object] becomes object in 
respect to something characterized by an object (i.e., to a 
cognition). Just as [the effect becomes] effect in respect 
to its cause, and [the cause becomes] cause in respect to 
its effect, in the same manner here too [the cognition 
becomes cognition in respect to its object which is differ¬ 
ent from itself]. 

And if perceptual cognition appropriates only itself [as 
object], then, [as] this is the case with inferential cog¬ 
nition too, the difference between perception and inference 
cannot be established. 

If both [object and cognition] are made the object [of 
perception], [then] this is also not correct, because the 
apprehension of one [form] consists in the exclusion of 
[every] other form. And if [in order to avoid this exclu¬ 
sion you say that] the apprehension of cognition is nothing 
but the apprehension of the visible, then either the visi¬ 
ble [would] have the form of cognition, or the cognition 
[would] have the form of the visible, or the apprehension 
of the visible [would] not establish the visible. And [on 
top of that] we [never] observe that one thing has two 
f orms. 
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3.3a 


na ca dvitvavadharanam 1 iho [M49a]papadya- 
te. pratyah$am jhanam atmanam grhnad upajayate, 
nanumanam vi$ayayati. tathanumanam apy atmanam 
atmasatkurvad upajayate, na pratyaksam jnanam 
ava[S32]dyotayati. evam dvitvasankhyavyavahara- 
nupapattih. 

atha vikalpena dvayavadharanam iti cet, 
tad ayuktam, asav apy atmasamvedanaparyavasita- 
tvan na dvayam grhnati. grahane vabhyupetahanam . 
tadanupapattau ca dve eveti jadacestitarn. 


1 M: onam 
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And [besides] the determination of duality [of the 
means of valid cognition] is impossible here [within the 
Buddhist system]: perceptual cognition arises as apprehend¬ 
ing itself, it does not have inference for its object. In 
the same manner inferential cognition, too, arises as ap¬ 
propriating itself [for its object], it does not illuminate 
(i.e., apprehend) perceptual cognition. Thus [even] talk¬ 
ing/thinking about two as the number [of the means of valid 
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cognition] is impossible. 

[Objection:] The determination of duality is due to a con¬ 
ceptual construction. 

[Answer:] This is not correct. This [conceptual construc¬ 
tion] too, as it terminates in the apprehension of itself, 
does not apprehend the two [means of valid cognition]. Or 
if [you claim that] it apprehends [both], you abandon your 
own position. 

And [thus], when this [determination of two means of valid 
cognition] is not established, [to say:] "There are only 
two [means of valid cognition]," is the gesticulation of a 
fool . 
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4.1 tatha pratyaksam kalpanapodham abhrantam iti na 

vaktavyajj 1 kalpanapo&hapadasydpohydr thasani[M49b]- 
bhavat . 

nanu halpanaivapohya . 

keycap, kalpana - kirp gunacalanajdtyadivise§aTiot- 
paditam vijnanam kalpanaho smrtyutpadakam vijna- 
naip kalpana smp tirupaip va smr t yu tpadyaip vabhila- 
pasamsarganirbhaso vabhilapavatl pratitir va 
kalpanaspa ?takara vatat tvikar thagrhitirupa va 
suayam vatattviki trlrupal lingato *rthadrg 
vatitanagatarthanirbhasa va? 

4.11 tad yadi gunacalanajdtyadivise$anotpaditarn 

vijna[M50a]nam kalpana, tat kim avidyamanaguna- 
calanajatyddivise$anotpddyatvena kalpano ta vi- 
dyamanotpadyatvena? 

tad yady avidyamanagunacalanajatyddivisesa- 
no tpadyatvena kalpana tvarp , tad ayuktam avidyama- 



[Chapter IV 

Examination of the Buddhist definition of perception] 


In the same manner, one should not say "Perception is free 
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from conceptual construction and nonerroneous," because 
there is nothing to be excluded by the word ’free from 
conceptual construction.’ 

[Objection:] Conceptual construction itself should be ex¬ 
cluded . 

[Reply:] What is conceptual construction? Is conceptual 
construction a cognition which is produced by qualifica¬ 
tions [such as] quality, action, universal, etc., or is 
conceptual construction a cognition which produces recol¬ 
lection, or does it consist in recollection, or is it pro¬ 
duced by recollection, or is it the appearance of a blend 
of [object and] word, or is conceptual construction a cog¬ 
nition which is characterized by a word, or is it [a cogni¬ 
tion] which has an indistinct form, or does [conceptual 
construction] consist in the apprehension of an unreal 
object, or is it itself unreal, or is it the cognition of 
an object based on the triform sign, or is it [a cognition] 
in which a past or future object appears? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if conceptual 

construction is a cognition which is produced by qualifica- 
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tions such as quality, action, universal, etc., is it a 

conceptual construction because it is produced by qualifi¬ 
cations [such as] inexistent quality, action, universal, 
etc., or is it [a conceptual construction] because it is 
produced by existing [quality, action, universal, etc.]? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if its being a 
conceptual construction is due to its being produced by 
qualifications such as inexistent quality, action, univer- 
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4.12 


4. 13 


nasya janakatvabhavad evakalpanatvam. 
at ha vidyamanagunacalanajatyadivi se §ano tpadya- 

tvena kalpana, tat him sauisayam kalpana jhanam 
nirvi §ayani va? 

tad yadi sauisayain sat kalpana jhanam, tad 
ayuktam, gunacalanajatyadijanyatve ’pi [M50b] na 
kalpanatvam ar thasamarthyasamudbhavatvasydnati- 
vrtteh. 

atha nirvi sayarp. sat kalpana , tadd nirvi sayatvam 
eva kalpanatve karanam, na gunacalanajatyadivi- 
se$anajanyatvam. yadi ca tan nirvi sayant, tadd na 
kalpanajhanam nap y akalpanajhanam, jhanamatrata 
syat . jhanatmatayd ca kalpanatve sarvam jhanam 
kalpanajhanam syat . 

[S33]atha smrtyutpadakam jhanam kalpana, 
tad ayuktam, rupadidarsanad api smrtir utpadyate 
na ca kalpanatvam , yat sannidhane yo drsfcas tad- 
drstes taddhvanau 1 smrtir iti vacanat . 

atha smr tirupatvena kalpana , tatrapi kirn 
grhitagrahitvena nirvi$ayatvendpurvdrthagrhiti- 


1 so in M; S’s conjecture unnecessary 
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sal, etc., [then] this is not correct. No [cognition would] 
be conceptual construction, because what does not exist 
certainly does not produce. 

If [a cognition is] a conceptual construction because [it] 

is produced by qualifications such as existing quality, 

action, universal, etc., then does the conceptual cognition 

have an object, or [is it] without an object? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [a cognition] 

is a conceptual cognition in as much as it has an object, 

[then] this is not correct: although it is produced by 

quality, action, universal, etc., it is not conceptual, 

because the fact of being produced by the capacity of [its] 
187 

object remains. 

If it is a conceptual construction in as much as it is 
without an object, then it is simply the fact of being 
without an object which is the cause of being a conceptual 
construction, not the fact of being produced by qualifica¬ 
tions such as quality, action, universal, etc. And if this 
[cognition] is without an object, then it is neither a 
conceptual cognition, nor a non-conceptua1 cognition; [it] 
would simply be a cognition. And if [a cognition] is a 

conceptual construction because of its nature of cognition, 
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every cognition would be a conceptual cognition. 

If conceptual construction is a cognition which pro- 
189 

duces recollection, [then] this is not correct: a recol¬ 

lection is produced by seeing a visible etc., too, and 
[seeing a visible etc.] is not conceptual construction, as 
it is said: ’’When a [word] is perceived in the presence of 

an [object], [later on] there occurs recollection of the 
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word due to the seeing of that [object].” 

If [a cognition] is a conceptual construction because 
it has the nature of recollection, [then] in respect to 
this [alternative] too [we ask:] Is it [a conceptual con¬ 
struction] because it apprehends a [previously] apprehended 
[object], or because it is without an object, or because it 
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4.14 


rupatvena va? 

[M51a]tad yadl grhitarthagrahitvena kalpa - 
natuaip, t add prathamanubhavasydpi kalpanatvam 
apadyate grhitarthagrahitvavise$ad ity uktam 
pura s tat. 

atha nirvi§ayatvena , tada na kalpanakarata napy 
akalpanakarata jhanaharavyatirehena . 
athapurvarthagrhititvena kalpanatvam , tad ayuk- 
tan i, na smrter apurvarthagrhititvam asti. tada- 
bhavan na kalpanatvam. yadl capurvarthagrhiti - 
tvena kalpanatvam , rupadijhananam kalpanatvam 
apadyate. 

atha smr tyutpddyatvena kalpanatvam, tada 
rupadijhanasyapi nirvikalpakatvenabhimatasya 

smptyutpadyatvam asti, tad astu kalpanajhanam. 
atha na bhavati tat kalpanajhanam 1 [M51b] smrtya 
bodhasvabhavatayotpaditarn , kalpanajhanam tu 2 
smaranakaratayotpadyate. 

tad idaqt madvikalpandol i tabuddher nirupapat t ika- 
bhidhanam. na hy ekasya svabhavadvayam upapasya- 
mah. 


1 M* o jhanaift/ 

2 M & S: na 
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consists in the apprehension of a previously unperceived 
object? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [a cognition] 
is a conceptual construction because it apprehends a [pre¬ 
viously] apprehended object, then the first experience [of 

an object], too, would be a conceptual construction, be- 
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cause, as we have explained above, there is no differ¬ 

ence in [their both] apprehending a [previously] apprehend¬ 
ed object. 

If [a cognition is a conceptual construction] because it is 
without an object, then it has neither the form of concep¬ 
tual construction, nor the form of a non-conceptua1 cogni- 
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tion over and above the form of cognition. 

If [a cognition] is a conceptual construction because it is 
an apprehension of a previously unperceived object, [then] 
this is not correct. A recollection is not an apprehension 
of a previously unperceived object, [and] because it is not 
[an apprehension of an unperceived object, a recollection 
would] not be a conceptual construction. And if [a cogni¬ 
tion] is conceptual because it is an apprehension of a 
previously unperceived object, the cognitions of a visible 
etc., would be conceptual constructions. 

If [a cognition] is a conceptual construction because 
it is produced by recollection, then cognitions of a visi¬ 
ble etc., too, accepted [by you] as free from conceptual 
construction, are produced by recollection; they would be 
conceptual cognitions. 

[Objection:] These [cognitions of a visible etc.] are not 
conceptual cognitions, [because] they are produced by re¬ 
collection in as much as it has the nature of cognition; a 
conceptual cognition, however, is produced [by recollec¬ 
tion] in as much as it has the form of recollection. 
[Reply:] This is the unreasonable talk of [a person] whose 

min4 is confused by my argumentation, for we do not make 
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out that one [thing] has a double nature. 
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4.15 


4.16 


athabhilapasamsargapratibhasa pratitih kal- 
pana, sa samsargah paramarthiko ’paramarthiko 
va. 

yadi paramarthiko t na tada tasya kalpanatvam 
rupadijhanasyeva. 

athaparamarthikah, katham tadabham vijhanam 
nairatmyaprasangat? na catattvike vi$ayarthah 
kascil labhyate janakatvakararpakatvasahotpada- 
sattamatravyatirekat. yadi catattvikarthagrhiti- 
rupan i, [S34] tada ulpa[M52a]ryaya jhanam. tac 
cavyabhicaripadenapoditarn t na kalpanapodhapadam 
upadeyam. 

athabhilapavdti pratitih kalpana, kirn abhi- 
lapatmikaho *bhilapotpadyabhilapagrhitir va? 

tad yady abhilapatmika, pratitih katham? 
pratitis ced abhilapatmiketi na vaktavyam, vi- 
ruddhakarayos tadatmyavyatirekat. 

athabhilapotpadya, tada sabda jndnanam kal- 
panatvam apadyate. te$am ca kalpanatve sabdavya- 
vasthanupapattih syat. 

athabhi 1 lapagrhi t i t ue[M52b]ria kalpanatvam , 
tada sarvasam abhi lapagrhi t Ina/p. kalpanatvam d- 


1 M & S: abhlo 
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If conceptual construction is a cognition which ap- 

194 

pears as a blend of [object and] word, [then] this blend 

is either real or unreal. 

If it is real, then its [cognition] is not a conceptual 

construction, just like the cognition of a visible etc. 

If [this blend] is unreal, how is the cognition in which 

this [blend] appears [possible], for it would be without a 
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proper character (i.e., unreal)? And [on top of that] in 
the case of an unreal [blend as object, the word] ’object’ 
makes no sense at all, because [an unreal thing can] nei¬ 
ther produce [a cognition], nor provide [its] form [to the 

cognition], nor arise at the same time [as the cognition], 
196 

nor simply exist. And if [conceptual construction] con¬ 

sists in the apprehension of an unreal thing, then it is a 
false cognition. And this (i.e., false cognition) is al¬ 
ready excluded [from the domain of the definition of per- 
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ception] by the word ’ nonerroneous . * [Thus] the word 

’free from conceptual construction’ should not be employed 
[in it]. 

If conceptual construction is a cognition which is 
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characterized by a word, does it have the nature of a 

word, or is it produced by a word, or is it an apprehension 
of a word? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [conceptual 
construction] has the nature of a word, how is it a cogni¬ 
tion? If [you say that] it is a cognition, [you] should not 
say that [it] has the nature of a word, because there is no 
identity of nature between two contradictory forms. 

If [conceptual construction] is produced by a word, 

then the cognitions of words would be conceptual construc- 
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tions. And if they are conceptual constructions, the 

determination of words [as related to their respective 
objects] would be impossible. 

If [a cognition] is a conceptual construction because 
it is an apprehension of a word, then all apprehensions of 
words would be conceptual constructions. If they (i.e., all 
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4.17 


padyate. tatkalpanatve sabdavyavasthanupapattih . 

athdspa$tabard pratitih kalpana , aspastata 
ha? kirn avijnanatmakatvam a ho svalak$anajanya- 
tvam atha pratiyamanarthajanyatvam pratiyamana- 
satyata va svalakanapratibhasita [M53a] va? 

tad yady avijnanatmakatvam aspastata , tad 
ayuktam , pratitir thaspa? Sahara g lyate, sa ka- 
tham avijhandtmika 1 bhavitum arhati? 

atha svalak?anajanyataspastata, tada jhana- 
kasmikatvaprasahgah. 

atha pratiyamanarthajanyatvam , tada ragadi- 
santuedanasyaspa? ta ta prapnoti , ragadinam. suatma- 
samue [M53b]dario tpadaka t uayoga t. svatmo tpadaka- 
tvam vastunam na drstapurvam. tatha kesondukavi- 
jhanasya pra 2 tiyamanakesondukotpadyatvam na vid- 
yate. tad api spa 3 $tabham upajayate, na tv aspa- 
$tabhaiji, na vihalpanubaddhasya spa? tar thaprat i- 
bh aslteti vacanat. 

atha svalahsanapratibhasitvam aspastata, 
tada nir vikalpabhima t ake sondukavi jdanasyaspa?£a- 
ta prapnoti , tatra svala[S35]k$anasyaprati bhasa- 
n at, spastabham ca tad giyate. na ca tathag ate 
darsane tathabhutaip, jhanam astl yat svalak$ana- 


1 S: vijhanatmika 

2 M* o jhanasyaprao 

3 M- ted apy aspao 
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apprehensions of words) are conceptual constructions, the 
determination of words is impossible. 

If conceptual construction is a cognition which has an 
indistinct form, [then we ask] what indistinctness 

[means]. Does it [mean] not to have the nature of cogni¬ 
tion, or not to be produced by a particular, or not to be 
produced by the perceived object, or [does it mean] the 

inexistence of the perceived [object], or not to contain 

. ^ , «202 
the appearance of a particular? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if indistinctness 
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[means] not to have the nature of cognition, [then] this 

is not correct. It is asserted obstinately here [in this 
context] that the cognition has an indistinct form; how 
could it not have the nature of cognition? 

If indistinctness [means] not to be produced by a 
particular, then the cognition would be produced by chance 
(i.e., without a cause). 

If [indistinctness means] not to be produced by the 

perceived object, then the cognitions of affection etc., 

would be indistinct, because affections etc., cannot pro- 
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duce their own cognitions. [For] we have not yet seen 

200 

that things produce themselves. In the same manner the 

[false] cognition of the hair-net is not produced by the 

perceived hair-net; [nevertheless] it, too, is produced as 

[a cognition] which appears vividly, not as an indistinct 

[cognition], since [you] say [yourself]: "[A cognition] 

which is related to conceptual construction does not 
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contain a vivid appearance of the object.” 

If indistinctness is the fact that [a cognition] does 
not contain the appearance of a particular, then the cogni¬ 
tion of the hair-net which is accepted [by you] as free 
from conceptual construction would be indistinct, because a 
particular does not appear in it, but [nevertheless] it is 
obstinately proclaimed as a vivid [cognition]. And [be¬ 
sides] in the Buddhist system there is no such thing as a 
cognition which does not contain the appearance of a par- 
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4.18 

4. 19 

4.1(10) 


pratibhasi, saruasmln jhane jhanakayapra t i bhasa- 
na[M54a]t. 

atha pratiyamanasatyata 1 spa?£ata, tada ke- 
&ondukendudvayavljhanasyaspa?tata prapnoti. na 
ca pratiyamanasyasatyata vijnanakayasya 

pratiyama-natvat. na ca tasya visamvado ’sti. 

athatattviharthagrhltirupa kalpana, tada 
kesondukavijnanasyapi kalpanatvam apadyate. 

atha svayam atattviki, tada pratitih ka- 
tham? pratitis ced t atattviki katham? 

atha trirupal lihgato ’rthadrk kalpaneti 

ce t f 

s dpi kim lihgajanyatvena kalpanaho nirvisayatve¬ 
na? 

tad yadi lihgajanyatvena kalpanatvam, tada 
lihga[M54b]vagahakanirvikalpakavijnanasyapi kal- 
panatvam apadyate. na canumeyajhanasyavyavadha- 
nena lihgotpadyatvam asti. 

atha nirvi?ayatvena kalpanatvam, tad api na 
yoyujyate, svamsavi?ayatvad anumanajhanasya. 
atha svamsavi?ayavyatiriktavi?ayo nasti, nirvi- 


1 S: pratiyamana satyatao 
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ticular, because the body of cognition appears in every 
cognition. 

If indistinctness [means] the inexistence of the per¬ 
ceived [object], then the cognition of the hair-net and 
that of the double moon [etc.] would be indistinct. And the 
inexistence of the perceived is not [possible in the Bud¬ 
dhist system], because the body of the cognition is per¬ 
ceived [in every cognition], and in respect to it [the 

209 

cognition] does not [ever] belie. 

If conceptual construction consists in the apprehen¬ 
sion of an unreal object, then the cognition of the 
hair-net, too, would be a conceptual construction. 

210 

If [conceptual construction] itself is unreal, then 

how is it a cognition? If [you say that] it is a cognition, 
how is it not real? 

[Objection:] Conceptual construction is a cognition of 

211 

an object based on the triform sign. 

[Reply:] This [cognition], too, is it a conceptual con¬ 
struction because it is produced by an [inferential] sign, 
or because it is without an object? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [the cognition 
which is based on the triform sign] is a conceptual con¬ 
struction because it is produced by an [inferential] sign, 
then the non-conceptua 1 cognition which apprehends the 

[inferential] sign would also be a conceptual construc- 
212 

tion. And [on top of that] the cognition of an inferred 

[object] is not directly produced by the [inferential] 

213 

sign. 

If [the cognition which is based on the triform sign] 

is a conceptual construction because it is without an ob- 

214 

ject, [then] this, too, can in no way be correct, be¬ 

cause inferential cognition has a part of itself as object. 
[Objection: Inferential cognition has] no object over and 
above a part of itself [and it is in this sense that] we 



4.1(10)a 

4.1(10)al 
4.I(10)a2 
4.1(10)a21 


§ayatvena halpanatvam apadi spate. 

tada kesongLukavi jhanasyapi kalpanatvam apadyate. 

atha yan nirvihalpaham tad vispas\atayopa- 
j ayata, anumanihaiji tv aspastabham, tena tat 
ha iparia j hanam . 

tad ayuktam . aspa$£ata ca yatha na sambhauatl, 
tatha prag evohta. 

pratyah$a jhanasya ca spa§$ata ka? [M55a] kiin 
svalah?anajanyataho svalah$anapratibhasit a? 
tad yadi svalah?anajanyata, him pratiyamanasva- 
lah$anajanyata tadviparitasvalah$anajanyata va? 
[S36] tad yadi pratityarudhasvalah$anajanyata , 
prat itau him avabhati? him artho jhanam ubhayaip. 
va? 

tad yady arthas, tad ayuhtam apratitayam 
pratitau tadanavabhasanat. 

atha jhanam , na tarhi tad atmanam utpadayati 
Svatmani hriyavyatirehat. 

athobhayaip. pratibhati, tad ayuhtam , ekopalambha- 
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say that [an inferential cognition] is a conceptual con¬ 
struction because it is without an object. 

[Reply:] Then the cognition of the hair-net would also be a 
conceptual construction. 

[Objection: A cognition] which is free from conceptual 
construction arises vividly, but inferential [cognition] 
appears indistinctly. This is why it is a conceptual cogni- 
t i on. 

[Reply:] This is not correct. [On the one hand] we just 
explained above that/why indistinctness is impossible 
(i.e., why it cannot be used as a criterion to distinguish 
between conceptual construction and non-conceptua1 cogni¬ 
tions ) . 

And [on the other hand] what [does] vividness of a percep- 
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tual cognition [mean]? Is it [due to] the fact of [the 

cognition’s] being produced by a particular or the fact 
that it contains the appearance of a particular? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [vividness is due 

to] the fact of [the cognition’s] being produced by a par¬ 

ticular, is it the fact of being produced by a perceived 
particular or the fact of being produced by a particular 
other than this [perceived particular]? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [vividness is due 

to] the fact of [the cognition’s] being produced by a par¬ 

ticular which is perceived, what does appear in the cogni¬ 
tion? Is it the object, the cognition, or both? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it is the ob¬ 
ject, [then] this is not correct because it does not appear 

[in a cognition] when the cognition [itself] is not per- 

. , 216 
ceived. 

If it is the cognition, then [the particular which appears 
in the cognition does not produce the cognition, because] 
the [cognition] does not produce itself, for there is no 
action upon oneself (i.e., nothing can produce itself). 

If both [the object and the cognition] appear, [then] this 
is not correct, because the apprehension [of one form] 
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sya dvitiyaharapariharasthitidharmatvat. yadi 
cobhayaiji prat ibha[M55b] 11 , tadarthavaj jnanenapi 
jnanam utpadyata ity apadyate. tac cayuktam 
svatmani kriyavirodhat. 

athapratiyamanasvalaksanajanyata , tadgatih 1 
katham? 

na pratyah^endpratlyamanatvad eva. 
napy anumanena, svabhavaharyalihganavagateh. 
na svabhavanumanam tathdryatddatmye tadanavaga- 
tau tasyanavagateh. 

nap i karyanumanam tadbhutakaryanupalabdheh. 
pisacaparamanumahesvarakalpar tho tpaditam haryan i 
nehopalabhyate. 

atha jnanam eva tasya lihgam, 

tad ayuktaiji, ten a saha tasya sambandhanavagates 
cinmatratayaiva 2 na tv a nyo * rthah. na c a cid 
atmanam janaya[M56a]t1. 


1 M: vadgatih/ 

2 perhaps a lacuna at this point; one could 
expext something like cinmatratayaiva jnanam 
upalabhyate ... 
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necessarily stands by the exclusion of [any] other form. 

And if both [cognition and object] appear, [then] the fol¬ 
lowing would be inevitable: the cognition [would] be pro¬ 
duced by the cognition (i.e., by itself), just as by the 
218 

object. And this is not correct, because action upon 

219 

oneself is contradictory. 

If [vividness is due to] the fact of [the cognition’s] 
being produced by a particular which is not perceived, how 
is this known? 

Not by perception, precisely because it (i.e., the particu¬ 
lar) is not perceived. 

Nor by inference, because neither a sign which is the own- 

nature [of the inferred], nor a [sign] which is the effect 
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[of the inferred] is perceived. 

There is no inference by own-nature, because when this 

221 

[sign] and the result (i.e., the inferred object) are 

identical, when the one (i.e., the inferred object) is not 
perceived, the other (i.e., the sign) is [also] not per¬ 
ceived . 

Nor is there an inference based on an effect [as sign], 

because the effect which is produced by it (i.e., the un- 

222 

perceived particular) is not perceived [as such]. That 

which is produced by a thing similar to a demon, the atom, 
or God is not apprehended here [in this world] as an effect 
[of this invisible thing]. 

[Objection:] The cognition itself is its sign (i.e., the 
sign of the unperceived particular). 

[Reply:] This is not correct, because the relation between 
this [cognition which supposedly is the sign] and that 
[unperceived particular which supposedly produces it] is 
not apprehended. [The cognition is apprehended] only as a 
mental entity, something else is [therefore] not [appre¬ 
hended]. [Consequently what you could do at most is to 
deduce a mental entity from it] but a mental entity does 
not produce itself. [Therefore you cannot deduce its 
cause . ] 
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4.I(10)a22 


samanantarajhanaqi tasya hetur iti cet 
tad ayuhtarp ,, tadavagatau na manam astl. 1 para- 
san tana jhanar thahalpaip tad apt na suasaipuedyam 
tatkaryajhana sya, tato 2 bhinnatvat parasantana- 
jnanarthavat . 

napy anumanena , tadayattataya anavagateh. cinma- 
tratayaivatmanam avagahayati , nanyayattataya, 
tato ’nyasya pisacesvara 3 tulyatvat. 
yadi ca samanantaravijhanotpadyatvena spa§tata, 
t adanumanajhana s y dpi s amanantaraj nanotpadyatvena 
nirvikalpakatvam anu?aktam. 

atha svalak$anaprati bhastta spa§tata, tatra 
klip pratibhati - him artho jnanam ubhayam va? 

tad yady arthas, tad ayuhtam, aprasiddha- 
yaip 4 pra[M56b] siddhau tatprasiddhyabhavat . 
atha jnanaiji, tad anumane * pi pratibhati, tad apy 
as tu nirvikalpakam . tannirvi [S37]kalpakatue 

tarhy apohyo mrgyo *dhuna kalpanapodhapadasya. 


1 perhaps a lacuna at this point; one could ex¬ 
pect na pratyak$ena cf . 1. 6, also above 

pp. 72,10-11, 196, 7-8. 

2 M: tauo (?) 

3 M: pisacesvare; perhaps: pisac<aparamanumah>e- 
suarao 

4 M: aprasiddhayah 
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[Objection:] The immediately preceding cognition is its 
cause. 

[Answer:] This is not correct, [because] there is no means 

of valid cognition to apprehend it. Similar to an object of 
223 

(?) a cognition in another series, this [immediately 

preceding cognition], too, is not se 1 f-apprehended [by the 

following cognition], because the cognition which is its 
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effect is different from it, just like the object of (?) 

a cognition in a different series. 

Nor [is the immediately preceding cognition established as 
cause of the following one] by inference, because the fact 
that [the cognition] depends on it (i.e., the previous 
cognition) is not apprehended. [The cognition] apprehends 
itself only as a mental entity, not as depending on some¬ 
thing else, because that which is different from it (i.e., 
from the cognition) is similar to (i.e., just as impercep¬ 
tible as) a demon or God. 

And if [a cognition] is vivid because it is produced by the 
immediately preceding cognition, then inferential cogni¬ 
tion, too, would be free from conceptual construction be¬ 
cause it is produced by the immediately preceding cogni¬ 
tion. 

If vividness [means] the fact that [the cognition] 
contains the appearance of a particular, [then] there [we 
ask again:] What does appear [in the cognition]? Is it the 
object, the cognition, or both? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it is the ob¬ 
ject, [then] this is not correct, because when the cogni- 
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tion [itself] is not apprehended there is no cognition 

of the [object]. 

If it is the cognition, [then this is not correct, because] 
it appears in an inference, too; [consequently] this [in¬ 
ferential cognition] too is free from conceptual construc¬ 
tion. [And] if this [inferential cognition] is free from 
conceptual construction, then [you] have to search now [for 
something] which can be excluded [from the definition of 
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athobhayam pratibhati, tad ayuhtam, ekopalambha- 
sya dvitiyakarapartharas thitidharmatvabhyupaga- 
mat . 

4.1(11) a thatitanagatarthagrhitirupa kalpana, tatra 
kim avabhaty - arthas tadabhavo va na kihcid va? 

yady atito ’rthah prati [M57a]bhati, na 
tarhi tasya kalpanatvam vartamananllajhanavat. 
napy artha syatitatd prati yamanatvena nilajalddi- 
vat . na hi pratiyamanasyatitata nanla. yadi ca 
pratiyamanasyapy atitatocyate, tada saruasya 
buddhyupaiah§itasyatitatd bhavet. tatas ca var- 
tamanavyavaharavirahah syat. 

atha tadabhavah pratibhati , tasyapy atitata 
nastl, svena rupena vidyamanatvat. napi tadvi$a- 
yauljnanasya kalpanat ua[M57b]m upapadyate * bha- 
varthasamarthyena samudbhavat. asamarthye va 
visayar thas cintyah. 

atha nirvisayam, na tarhi tad atitanagatar- 
thavijhanam atitanagatarthopakararahitam apadis- 
yate. na ca nirvisayatve sati savikalpakatvam 
nirvikalpakatvam vapi tu jhanatmatayaiva tasya 
vyavasthitih 1 . na ca jhanamatrataya tasya savi- 


1 M & S: tasyavyavasthitih 
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perception] by the word ’free from conceptual construc¬ 
tion’ ! 

If both [the object and cognition] appear, [then] this is 
not correct because you admit [yourself] that the apprehen¬ 
sion of one [form] necessarily stands by the exclusion of 
[any] other form. 

If conceptual construction consists in the apprehen¬ 
sion of a past or future object, [then] there [again we 
ask]: What appears [in this cognition]? Is it the object, 
its inexistence [at present], or nothing at ail? 

If a past object appears, then this [cognition] is not 
a conceptual construction, just like the cognition of a 
present blue [object]. Nor is the object past, because it 
is perceived, just like blue water etc. For [you] don’t 
call past what is perceived. And if what is perceived is 
also said to be past, then everything apprehended by a cog¬ 
nition would be past. And thus, one could not talk/think 
about something as present. 

If the inexistence of the [object at present] appears 
[in the cognition of a past object], [then] this [inexist¬ 
ence], too, is not past, because it exists as such. Nor can 
a cognition which has it (i.e., inexistence at present) for 
its object be conceptual construction, because it is pro¬ 
duced by the capacity of [its] object, [i.e.] the inexist¬ 
ence [at present] Or if [the inexistence at present] 

has no capacity [to produce a cognition], [then you] should 
reflect on the meaning [of the word] ’object’ (i.e., it has 
no meaning). 

If [a cognition of a past or future object is said to 

be] without an object, then it [can]not be designated as a 

cognition of a past or future object in as much as it is 

devoid of the influence of a past or future object. And 

when [a cognition] is without an object, it is neither 

conceptual nor non-conceptual; on the contrary, it is de- 
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termined as having only the nature of cognition. And it 

is not by being simply a cognition that it [can be] accept- 
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4.1a 


kalpakatvam i§yate sarvajhananaip sautkal pakatva- 
prasahgat. yadl ca nirvi?ayatvenatitanagatartha- 
vijnanasya savikalpakatvam abhyupeyate, nirvi- 
kalpakabhimatakeson&ukavijnana syapl saulhat paka¬ 
tvam apadyate. na cati tanagata[M58a]ut jnanasya 
nirvi§ayatvam astl svamsaparyavasitatvat. nap i 
svaqisavyat irikto *rtho ’nyo ’sty ekopalambhena- 
pohitatvat 1 . na ca svamsasya vancanopapadyate . 
tadabhdvat sarvam vijnanam savihalpakam nirvi- 
kalpakam va vaktavyaip bhedanupapat teh. 

yad apy uktam kalpanapo<jLham praty ak$am 
arthasamarthyena samudbhavad rupadisvalak$anavad 
iti 

tatra kim pratiyamanasva[S38]lak$anodbhavatvam 
vivaksitam aho ’rthamatrodbhavatvam? 

tad yadi pratlyamanasvalah$anodbhavatvam 
utuak$itam, ta da ragddisamvedanasya yogipratya- 
k$asya ca pra[M58b]tiyamanasvalak§anodbhavatvam 
na labhyate. 

athendriyajapratyak$avivaksayedam apadi syate 

2 arthasamarthyena samudbhutatvad iti sadhanaip 2 , 
tatrapi ... 3 sya bahyarthanirakaranaparatvat. 


1 M: ekopalambhas tenapohitatvat 

2 probably an interpolation introduced as an 
explanation to idam 

3 M is illegible for ~ 7 ak$ara s; S suggests 

[pratl yamanarthasamudbhava ?]sya 
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ed as conceptual, because [in this case] all cognitions 

would be conceptual. And if [you] accept that a cognition 

of a past or future object is conceptual because it is 
228 

without an object, [then] the cognition of the hair-net 

which is accepted [by you] as non-conceptual would also be 

conceptual. And it is not [true that] the cognition of a 

past or future object is without an object, because it 

extends up to a part of itself (i.e., has a part of itself 

as object). And [you can’t say that when the cognition has 

no other object except a part of itself, it is said to be 

without an object, because for every cognition] there is no 

other object over and above a part of itself, for by the 

apprehension of one [form the apprehension of any other 

form] is excluded. And [the apprehension of] a part of 

itself cannot deceive; since it does not [deceive], one may 

say either that all cognitions are conceptual or that [all 

cognitions] are non-conceptua1, because a difference cannot 
ooq 

be established. 

It has also been said: ’’Perception is free from con¬ 
ceptual construction, because it is produced by the capa¬ 
city of a real thing, just like a particular [such as] a 

. . U1 „ „230 

visible etc. 

In respect to this [inference, we ask]: Do [you] mean pro¬ 
duction by the perceived particular or production by any 

, . .«231 

object? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [you] mean a 
production by the perceived particular, then [this is not 
correct, because] the cognition of affection etc., and the 
perception of the yogi cannot be produced by the perceived 
par ticular. 

[Objection:] This (i.e., the reason ’because it is produced 
by the capacity of a real thing’) is formulated while hav¬ 
ing in mind perception produced by the senses [alone, and 
not in respect to all kinds of perception]. 

[Answer:] There, too, ... because ... has the purpose of 
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refuting [the existence of] an external object. 



astu va bahyo ’rth as, tathapi hiip, tena 
nimittatmakenotpadyata aha upadanatmakena? 

tad yadi nimittabhutenotpadyate, tada tad - 
utpaditarupasya ruparupata na prapnoti n imltta- 
bhutarupotpadi ta jfldria[M59a]uat . 

athopadanatmahenotpadyate, tadanaya rltya 
ruparupatapadyate jhanasya rupotpadi tarupasyeua. 
tatah sarvam avijhanatmakam jagat syat. avijha - 
natmake ca jagati manameyavyavaharabhavaprasah- 
gah. tatprasahtau ca kasyedam lah$anam prastuya- 
te? 

athopaddnabhutena rupena rupam utpadyate, nimit- 
tatmakena tu jhanam iti cet t 

tad idaip. mahanubhavasya darsanam. na hy aballsa 
evaip. vaktum utsaheta. na hy ekasyanekdkaratd 
nama. na canekanamakarane meyadyanyatvam asti. 
a[M59b]nyat ve va na tarhidam vaktavyam - svavi- 
sayanantaravisayasahakarinendriyajnanena manovi- 
jnanam ni$padyate. tad evam indriyajnanasya 
pratiyamanarthasamudbhavatvdbhavah . 
dp?tdntas ca sadhanavikalo - na rupadisvalak$a- 
aasya ruparupavabhatarthodbhavatvam asti. 
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Or let us assume [the existence of] an external ob¬ 
ject. Even so [we ask]: Is [the perceptual cognition] pro¬ 
duced by it (i.e., by the external object) as an efficient 

_ . . 0 233 

cause or as a material cause? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it is produced 
[by it] as efficient cause, then a visible which is pro¬ 
duced by it would not have the nature of a visible, just 

like the cognition which is produced by [this] visible as 

p » . _ 234 

efficient cause. 

If [the cognition] is produced by [a visible] as mate¬ 
rial cause, then in this way the cognition would have the 
nature of a visible, just like a visible produced by [this] 

visible. Thus, the whole world would have the nature of 

235 

non-cognition. And if the world does not have the nature 

of cognition (i.e., if there is nothing in the world that 
has the nature of cognition), [then] one cannot talk/think 
about means and objects of valid cognition. And in this 
case the definition of what is the subject under discus¬ 
sion? 

[Objection:] The visible is produced by the visible as 
material cause, the cognition on the other hand [is pro¬ 
duced by the visible] as efficient cause. 

[Answer:] This is the point of view of a great man! For a 

serious man wouldn’t dare talk like that. For one thing 

certainly doesn’t have several forms. And it is not by 

giving several names that one [thing] becomes different, 

[namely] object of valid cognition etc. Or if it does, then 

you shouldn’t say that ’’Mental cognition is produced by the 

sensory cognition assisted by the object which immediately 

follows/is not different from its own object (i.e., the 
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object of the sensory cognition).” Thus, sensory cogni¬ 

tion is not produced by the perceived object. 

And [on top of that] the example is devoid of the rea- 

237 

son: a particular [like] a visible etc., is not [neces¬ 

sarily] produced by an object which appears [in a cogni- 

238 

tion] in the form of a visible. 
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athdpratiyamanasvalaksanodbhavatvam me vi- 
vak$itarn, 

tadatitanagatanumanavikalpanam apratiyamanar- 

thodbhavatvena nirvikalpakatvam apadyate. 

4.1b yad apy anyad uktam ekopalambhasamarthyad 

vikalpikayah samudbhava idam upalabha idam nopa- 
labha iti kilaikabhutalopalambhe [S39] sati vi- 
kalpika buddhir utpa[M60a]dyata idam upalabha 
idam nopalabhyata ityadika 

etad api na yuhtam. yatha rupasvalak?anasya 
savikalpakavijnanajanakatvam nasty avikalpaka- 
tvat, tatha vijnanasvalak$anam api na 1 savikal¬ 
pakavi jnano tpadakat vam ativartate 'vicarakatva- 
uise?at. 

athavicarakatvavi se?e 2 * pi nirvikalpakavijnana- 
sya savikalpakavijnanodayaddnasamarthyam jegiya- 
te, tada rupadisvalaksanasyapy etad astu. tatas 
ca pratyak§anumanayor bhedanupapattih. 

4.1c yad apy anyad uktam - pratyaksasadhana 

evendriyadhiyah kalpanavirahah . 

[M60b]atha ko * yam kalpanaviraho nama? kirn jna- 
nakayatadatmyavyavasthitadehas tadviparito va? 


1 M & S om. na 

2 M: ouise§e§e 
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[Objection^] What I mean is that [perception] is pro- 

239 

duced by a particular which is not perceived. 

[Reply:] Then conceptual constructions, [like] inferences 
of past or future [objects], would not be conceptual, be¬ 
cause they are not produced by the objects perceived [by 
them]. 

Something else has been said as well: ’’Conceptual 
[cognition which consists in a negation, for instance] ’I 
perceive this (e.g., the ground), I do not perceive that 
(e.g., a pot)* is produced by the capacity of the apprehen¬ 
sion of only one (i.e., of the apprehension of the ground); 
indeed, when only the ground is perceived, a conceptual 

cognition [of both objects] arises: ’I perceive this 
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[ground], that [pot] is not perceived,’"etc. 

This is also not correct. Just as [you say that] a particu¬ 
lar that is a visible does not produce a conceptual cogni¬ 
tion because it is not conceptual, in the same manner a 
particular that is a cognition, too, cannot produce a con¬ 
ceptual cognition, because there is no difference in the 
fact of [their both] being non-conceptua1. 

If [you] obstinately maintain that, although there is no 
difference in the fact of being non-conceptual , a non- 
conceptual cognition has the capacity of giving birth to a 
conceptual cognition, then this would be [the case] for a 
particular that is a visible etc., too, and thus the dif¬ 
ference between perception and inference cannot be estab¬ 
lished [according to their different objects]. 

Something else has been said as well: ”It is proved by 

perception itself that sensory cognition lacks conceptual 
„241 

cons true 1 1 on. 

[This, too, is not correct.] Now, what is [this thing] 
called lack of conceptual construction? Does it have an 
essence (lit. body) which is established as having the same 
nature as the essence of cognition, or does it have [an 
essence] which is different [from the essence of cogni- 
tion]? 
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4. Id 


tad yadi jndnatadatmyena vyavasthitas, tada 
pratyakgasadhanah kalpanaviraha iti him uktam 
bhavati? pratyak$asddhano ul jhanakdraJi pratya- 
ksadhiyah . na kevalam pratyaksakalpanavirahah 
pratyak$asddhano , * nu 1 manadhiyo 'pi pratyaksasa- 

dhana eva, jhanakarasyanumanajhane 'pi bhavat. 
athdnumdnajndnasyapy atmasamvittau fea[M61a]Ipa- 
narahitatvam, bahyarthapeksaya kalpanatmakatvam 
iti cet , 

tad etan mugdhabhidhanam 2 dunoti manasam. katham 
syur vividhakaras tadekasya uastunah? 3 

atha bhedena vyavasthitas, tadgatih 4 ka¬ 
tham? na svasamvedyo ' sau jhanakaravyatirekat . 
napi janakatvakararpakatvena grhyate virahasya 
samarthyavyatirekat . evam ca sati yad uktam - 
pratyak$asadhana evendriyadhiyah kalpanaviraha 
iti tad balavalgitarn. 

atha gaur ityadijhanam fealpana, katham asya 
kalpanatvam? 

arthenajanitatvad - yadi gavader arthasya [M61b] 
gaur ityadijhdnotpada[S40]nasamarthyam syat, 
tada prathamak$asannipdtaveldydm apt kuryat tad- 


1 M: sadhanuo 

2 M: odbhidhana 

3 S considers katham ... vastunah as a quotation 

4 M: tadgatih/ 
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In respect to these [alternatives], if [this lack] is 
established as identical with the cognition, then what does 
it mean [to say]: ’’The lack of conceptual construction is 
proved by perception”? [It means that] it is proved by 
perception that sensory cognition has the form of cogni¬ 
tion. [But in this case it follows that] not only it is 
proved by perception that perception lacks conceptual con¬ 
struction, [but also] that it is proved by perception it¬ 
self that inferential cognition as well [lacks conceptual 
construction], because the form of cognition exists in an 
inferential cognition as well. 

[Objection:] Inferential cognition, too, when it apprehends 
itself, is devoid of conceptual construction; [it is only] 
in respect to the external object [that] it has the nature 
of conceptual construction. 

[Answer:] This stupid talk tortures [my] mind: how is it 

possible that one and the same thing would have multiple 

, „242 

f orms? 

If [the lack of conceptual construction] is estab¬ 
lished as different [from the cognition], how is it appre¬ 
hended? It is not apprehended by itself, because it doesn’t 
have the form/nature of cognition. Nor is it apprehended by 
producing [the cognition] and providing [its] form [to the 
cognition], because a [mere] absence does not have the 
capacity [to do it]. And when such is [the case], what has 
been said: "It is proved by perception itself that sensory 
cognition lacks conceptual construction,” is the skipping 
of a child. 

Now, [it has also been said that] conceptual construc- 
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tion is a cognition [such as] ’cow’ etc. Why is it a 

conceptual construction? 

[Opponent:] Because it is not produced by the object. If an 
object [such as] a cow etc., had the capacity to produce a 
cognition [such as] 'cow* etc., then it would have done 
[so] already at the time of [its] first encounter with the 
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atmano *ulse?dt. tad uktaiji 

yah prag ajanako buddher upayogavisesatah/ 
sa pascad a pi ten a syad ar thapaye *pl ne- 
tradhih// 

atha sabdasmaranam apeksyotpadayati, tad euastu 
taddehanantaraphalatvad gaur ityadijhanasya. tad 
ukt am 

ar thopayoge *pi punah smartam sabdanuyoja- 
nam/ 

ak$adhi [M62a] r yady apek$eta so ’rtho vya- 
vahito bhavet// 

tad etad ayuk tarn, prath amikam api jhanam 1 gaur 
iti jhanam, gopin&avagahini vijhane gaur iti 
jhanasahjha. tatas ca prathamdk$asannipdtajam 
api 2 bhavati . evaip. ca purvaparavi jhanayor ekavi- 
§ayatua ubhayor gaur iti jhanasahjhavisayatvam. 
nanv ekasya kramabhavivijhanajanakatvam kirn 
ekena svarupena svarupantarena va? 


1 S: prathamikajhanam 

2 perhaps a lacuna at this point; one could 
expect gaur iti jhanam 
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sense, because the nature [of the object] is not different 
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at that time. It is said: 

"That which did not produce the cognition before 
[would not produce it] afterwards either, because 
there is no difference in [its causal] efficiency. 
Consequently there would be a visual cognition even 
when the object has [already] disappeared." 

If [you admit that the object] produces [the cognition] in 
dependence on the recollection of a word, [then we object:] 
this [recollection] alone should be [the cause of the cog¬ 
nition], because a cognition [such as] ’cow* etc., is the 
result which immediately follows the body (i.e., existence) 
of that [recollection]. It has been explained [by Dharma- 
kirti]: [If one admits that sensory cognition is produced 
by the object, it has to be non-conceptua1, i.e., independ¬ 

ent from the recollection of the word; otherwise it could 


not be produced by its object, because] 

"Even if [one admits] the capacity of the object [to 
produce this conceptual cognition], nevertheless if 
sensory cognition would depend on the remembered rela¬ 
tion [of the object] with a word [as well], this ob¬ 
ject (i.e., the object of the sensory cognition) would 
be separated [in time] (i.e., the object would not 

exist immediately before the production of its cogni- 

. ft 245 
tlon). 

[Reply:] This is not correct. The first cognition [of a 
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cow] as well is the cognition ’cow. ’ A cognition which 

apprehends the thing cow is called "the cognition ’cow.’" 
And thus, [the cognition] which arises at the first encoun¬ 
ter of sense [and object] is as well [the cognition ’cow’]. 
And so, since the previous and the posterior cognition have 
the same object, both of them are the object of the desig¬ 
nation "the cognition ’cow.’" 

[Objection: If] one and tire same [object] produces [sever¬ 
al] cognitions which arise successively, does it [produce 
them] by having one and the same nature or by having a 



ekenaiva svabhavena jariaya[M62b] 1111 brumah. 
nanv ekakalinata purvaparavijnanayor ekasvabha- 
vayattatve saty apadyate. 

yady evam ekanilotpaditanayanalokavijndndndm 
ehade sasambandhlt vam ekakarataikavyaktitvam 

apadyata ekanilotpadyatvavisesat. 

athaivambhutam tat tasya svarupam yac citrakar- 
yakaranatmakam . 

yady evam mamake *pi pahse kramabhavyanekakarya- 
karanatmakam eva svarupam svahetusamar thyaniya- 
mitasyo tpa11eh. 

athava yatha tvadiye pak$e manojnanam svalak$a- 
navisayarfi na ca prathamaksasannipatajam, apt tv 
indriyajnane[M63a]na svavi$ayanantaravisayasaha- 
karirjLO tpadyat e t tatha gaur ityadikam api jnanaqi 
prathamak^asannipatajena 1 vijnanena suaui§ayan- 
antaravi§ayasahakarina smaranadyupahitena cotpa - 
dyata iti nirvi$ayatvabhavo vi§ayan tarasya 2 
svakaranasamarthyanurodhena gaur i tyadijnanaja- 


1 M-‘ thathamak$ajena; S: prathamak$ajena 

2 M: visayantarao 
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different nature (i.e., by having different natures which 
correspond to the different cognitions)? 

[Answer:] We say that [the object] produces [the different 
cognitions] by having one and the same nature. 

[Objection:] If the previous and the posterior cognitions 
depend on [one object which has] one and the same nature, 
they would be simultaneous. 

[Reply:] If so, [then] the eye, the light and the cognition 
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(or perhaps: several visual perceptions?) which are 

produced by the same blue [object] would be related to the 
same place, would have the same form and would be the same 

individual, because there is no difference in the fact of 

being produced by the same blue [object]. 

[Objection:] The nature of that [blue object] is such that 
it consists in producing various effects. 

[Reply:] If so, [then] according to my position, too, the 
nature [of the object which produces the cognition ’cow’ is 
such that it] consists in producing several effects which 
arise successively, because it arises as determined by the 
capacity of its own cause (i.e., the object is produced by 

its cause in such a way that it has the character of pro- 
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ducing several successive cognitions). 

Or, just as according to your position the mental cognition 
has the particular for its object and does not arise from 
the first encounter of sense [and particular], but is pro¬ 
duced by the sensory cognition assisted by the object which 

follows immediately/is not different from its own ob~ 
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ject, in the same manner a cognition [such as] ’cow’ 

etc., too, is produced by the cognition which arises at the 
first encounter [of the object] with the sense assisted by 
an object which immediately follows its own object/which is 
not different from its own object and dependent on the re¬ 
collection [of the word ’cow’] etc. Thus [the cognition 
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’cow’] is not without an object, because it is produced 

by an object different [from the word ’cow’] which is capa¬ 
ble of producing a cognition [such as] ’cow’ etc., in com- 
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nanayogyasyotpatteh. [S41 ]smaranam apt s amartham 

utpannarji sad gaur ity utpadayati. evam satl yad 
uktam yah prag ajanaho buddher ityadi, tad sva- 
paramatam analocyaiva jegiyate. 

4.1e rta ca jnanakaravyatirekena vikalpakaro 1 

[M63b] ’nyo *stl. kalpanakaro hi jhdnatadatmyena 
vyavasthitah. tatas ca kalpanapodham pratyak$am 
kim uktaip. bhauatl? jhanapodham pratyak sam. yo 
yatsvabhavopanibaddhah, sa nluartamanas tam 
adaya nivartate. tatas cajhanatmakam pratyak$am 
bhiksunam prasaktam. 

4.2 tathavyabhicaripadam a pi nopadeyam apohya- 

jhanasambhavat. 

nanu martan<jLapadasahghdtotpdditam vijnanam apo- 
hyam asti - hatham tad apohyam? - atathyodakavi- 
sayatuat. 

yady atathyodakavi$ayatvam t hatham tad apaniyate 
*tathyodakakarasya svena ru[M64a]pena vidyamana- 
tvan madhurodakadirghodakakaravat ? 

atha tatra madhurodaham vidyate t svena rupena 
pratiyamanatvat, 

tad ihapy udaham prat lyata udakam grhnamiti 
vyavaharadar sandt. 


1 M: vaikalpakaro 
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pliance with its own cause (i.e., the cause of the cause of 

the cognition ’cow*). Recollection, too, in as much as it 

arises capable, produces [the cognition] ’cow.’ Thus, what 

has been said - ’’That which did not produce the cognition 
251 

before” etc., - has been emphatically proclaimed without 
taking into view either one’s own position or the rival’s 
position. 

And [on top of all that] there is no further form of 
conceptual construction over and above the form of cogni¬ 
tion, for the form of conceptual construction is determined 
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[by you] as identical with the cognition. And thus, what 

does it mean [to say]: ’’Perception is free from conceptual 

construction”? [It means that] perception is free from 

cognition! [If] something which is necessarily related to 

the nature of something [else] disappears, it disappears 
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while taking that [other thing along with it]. And thus 

it results that for the Buddhists perception does not have 
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the nature of cognition. 

255 

In the same manner the word ’nonerroneous’ as well 

should not be employed [in the definition of perception] 

because a cognition which should be excluded [by it] does 
not exist. 

[Objection:] There is [a cognition] to be excluded, [name¬ 
ly] the cognition [of water] which is produced by a mass of 
sun-rays. 

[Reply:] Why should it be excluded? 

[Answer:] Because it has unreal water for its object. 
[Reply: Even] if it has unreal water for its object, why is 
it excluded, since the form of unreal water exists as such, 
just like the form of sweet water, of a long [patch of] 
water [etc.]? 

[Objection:] There [in your example] sweet water exists, 
because it is apprehended as such. 

[Reply:] Then here [in the case of unreal water], too, 
water is perceived, since one observes that [people] say ”1 
perceive water.” 
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4.21 

4.211 

4.212 


4.22 

4.221 


satyam, pratlbhaty, atathyam tu pratibhati. 
atathyata ha? hiip pratiyamanasyabhavo ’ tha pra- 
tiyairiana evabhavah? 

yadi pratlyamanasyabhauah, so ’tra navabhd- 
ty, udakakara evava bhati. 

atha pratiyamana evabhavah so ’ py anupapan- 
na eva . rta hi bhavakare pratiyamane *bhauakalpa- 
na yukta. anyatha rasakare pratiyamane rupakarah 
pari [M64b]kalpay1 tavyah . tatas calunauislrnam 
jagat syat. yadi cabhavah pratibhati , katham tad 
udakajhanam mithyajhanam 1 cocyate ' bhdvavi ?aya- 
sya svena rupena vidyamanatvat? 

[S42]tad et ad udaka 2 jhanam udakam ulsayaya- 
ty udakabhavam atmanam na kihcid va . 

tad yady udakam vi$ayayati, ta da na tasya 
ml thyatvam madhurodakasamvedanasyeva . 
tatra tathyodaham pratibhati. 

kliji yat pratibhati tat tathyodaham , a ho yat 
tathyajji [M65a] tat pratibhati? 

tad yadi yat pratibhati tat tathya m, ihapy 
udakam pratibhati , prapta tasyapi tathyata. 
atha yat tathyarji tat pratibhati , tasya tathyata 
hathaqi jhayate? hirp. prati tyanyatha va? 


1 S: mlthya jnanam 

2 M: uhao 
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[Objection:] True, [water] appears, but [it is] unreal 
[water which] appears. 

[Reply:] What is irreality? Does it [mean] the inexistence 

of the perceived [object] or the inexistence itself per- 

• ,,*257 

ceived? 

If [irreality means] the inexistence of the perceived 
[object], [it cannot be known because] this [inexistence] 
does not appear in this [cognition of unreal water]: it is 
precisely the form of water which appears [in it]. 

If [it means] the inexistence itself perceived, [then] 
this, too, is completely impossible, for it is not correct 
to assume inexistence when the form of existence is per¬ 
ceived. Otherwise, when the form of flavour is perceived, 
the form of a visible would have to be assumed. And thus 
the world would disintegrate. And if the inexistence ap¬ 
pears, why [do you] say that [on the one hand] it is a 
cognition of water, and that [on the other hand] it is a 
false cognition? [It is neither a cognition of water nor a 
false cognition] because the object, [namely] the inexist¬ 
ence, exists as such. 

This cognition of water has water as its object, the 
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inexistence of water, itself, or nothing at all. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it has water as 
its object, then this [cognition] is not false, just like 
the cognition of sweet water. 

[Objection:] There [in the cognition of sweet water] real 
water appears. 

[Reply: Do you mean that] what[ever] appears [in the cogni¬ 
tion of water] is real water, or [that] what is real [wa¬ 
ter] appears [in the cognition of water]? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if what[ever] ap¬ 
pears is real, then there, too, water appears; [therefore] 
it, too, would be real. 

If what is real [water] appears, [then] how is its reality 
known? Is it by a cognition or otherwise? 
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4.222 


yadi prat itya, ihapi pratitir utpadyate. as tu 
tathyata. 

atha pratitim antarena tathyatopapadyate, tad a 
susthitani vastuni. sarvavadasiddhih syat . 
atha prat lyate yadi nama badhyate. 

pratiyate badhyate ceti citram. prat iyamanat vain 
ca janakatvakd[M65b]rarpakatvena vyaptam. yac ca 
na janayati nakaram arpayati tan 1 2 navabhati 
yafcha rupajhane rasah. pratiyate catrodakam, 
janakatvakararpakatvopapattih. tadupapattau ca 
na badhopapattir , janakatvakararpakatvasya sat- 
tvanibandhanatvat . 

athabhavaip. ui§ayayatl, na tarhy udakajhana- 
rupatabhavagrhitirupatvat. napi tasya mithyatvam 
abhdvavisayasyo z papatteh. 

na ca saugatamate ’bhave kascid vi?ayartha up a- 
padyate janakatvakararpakatvavyatirekat. 3 udak a- 
karo hi pratityuthalitah. tadabhavas capratitika 
ihopapadyate mugdhabauddhaih. 


1 M: yan 

2 S: abhdvavi §ayatuasyoo 

3 perhaps a lacuna at this point 
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If it is by a cognition, [then] here, too, a cognition 
arises; [therefore the water] would be real. 

If the reality is being established without a cognition, 
then things are well founded: all doctrines would be 
proved! 

259 

[Objection:] Even though [water] is perceived, it is 
sublated. 

[Answer:] Perceived and sublated, this is marvelous! For 
being perceived is invariably attended by being the produc¬ 
er [of the cognition] and that which provides [its] form 
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[to the cognition]. And what[ever] does not produce [the 
cognition and] does not provide [its] form [to the cogni¬ 
tion] does not appear [in the cognition], for example fla¬ 
vour in a cognition of a visible. But water is perceived 
there [in the cognition], [consequently] it is established 
that it produces [the cognition] and provides [its] form 
[to the cognition]. And when this is established, the sub- 
lation is not established, because being the producer [of 
the cognition] and that which provides [its] form [to it] 
are dependent on existence (i.e., are restricted to exist¬ 
ent things). 

If [the false cognition of water] has the inexistence 
[of water] for its object, then it does not have the form 
of a cognition of water, because it has the form of an 
apprehension of inexistence. Nor is it false, because the 
object which consists in inexistence is established [by 
it]- 

And [on top of that] in the Buddhist system no meaning of 
[the word] ’object* applies to inexistence, because [inex¬ 
istence can] neither produce [a cognition] nor provide 
[its] form [to the cognition]. [According to this defini¬ 
tion, there would never be a false cognition] for the form 
of water becomes visible in the cognition, and it is being 
established here by the stupid Buddhists that its inexist¬ 
ence is imperceptible [because it cannot produce the cogni¬ 
tion and provide its form to it]. 
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4.223 


4.224 


4.23 

4.231 


4.232 


athatmavisayam, tathapi vyabhicarita nopa- 
padyate, suamsa[M66a] syavahcanat . na hi jnanam 
atmanam visamvadati. napi tad udakajhanatvena 
vyapadesyam ragadi samvedanava t . na hi rillabhani 
samvedanam rasavijhanatmakatvena vyapadisyamanam 
dr§ tam. 

[S43]atha nirvisayam, na tarhi tad udaha- 
jhanan i, udakajhanataya tu pratibhati, tena jani- 
mo na nirvisayam. yadi ca nirvisayam, katham tan 
mithyajnanam? jhanamatranurodhena na mithyajha- 
nam napi samyagjnanam. na ca bhavatan i pahse 
jnanam niralambanam asti svamsaparyavasitatvat . 

vijhanasya vyabhicarita kirn svasattamatra- 
nurodhenaho parasat tanurodhena? 

tad yadi svasattanurodhena, tada saruaui- 
jhananam vyabhicarita prapnoti jhanarupa[M66b]- 
tayah sarvatra bhavat. na kihcid vijnanam avya- 
bhicari syat. 

atha parasat tanurodhena vyabhicaritocyate, 
kirn anupakarahaparasattanurodhenaha upakarakapa- 
rasat tanurodhena? 
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If [the false cognition of water] has itself for its 

object, even so [its] erroneousness is impossible, because 
20 ^ 

a part of itself [can]not deceive [the cognition], since 

the cognition does not deceive itself. Nor should it be 
designated as a cognition of water, just like the cogni¬ 
tions of affection etc. [which apprehend themselves, and 
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which are not designated as cognitions of water]. For it 

has not [ever] been seen that a cognition in which a blue 
[object] appears is being designated as having the nature 
of a cognition of flavour. 

If [a false cognition of water] is without an object, 
then it is not a cognition of water; however, it appears as 
a cognition of water! By this [fact] we know that it is not 
without an object. And if it is without an object, how 
could it be a false cognition? Due to the mere [fact of 

being a] cognition (i.e., without a relation to an object) 
[a cognition] is neither a false cognition nor a valid 
cognition. And [besides] according to your position, there 
is no [such thing as a] cognition without an object, be¬ 
cause [every cognition] extends up to a part of itself 
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(i.e., has a part of itself as its object). 

Is the erroneousness of a cognition [determined] in 

dependence on its own existence alone, or is it [deter- 
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mined] in dependence on the existence of something else? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it is [deter¬ 
mined] in dependence on its own existence alone, then all 
cognitions would be erroneous, because the fact of having 
the nature of cognition occurs in every [cognition], [Con¬ 
sequently] no cognition would be nonerroneous. 

If the erroneousness is explained [as being deter¬ 
mined] in dependence on the existence of something else, 
[then] is it [determined] in dependence on the existence of 
something else which does not assist [in the production of 
the cognition], or in dependence on the existence of some¬ 
thing else which assists [in the production of the cogni¬ 
tion]? 
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4.24 

4.241 


tad yady anupakarakaparasattanurodhena vyabhica- 
rita, tadd sarvasamvittinam vyabhicarita prapno- 
ty anupakarakaparasattavisesat. 

athopakarakaparasattanurodhena vyabhicaritabhi- 
dh lyate 1 , kim karanabhutaparopakarakasatta 2 nuro- 
dhenaho karmatapannopakarakaparasattanurodhena? 
tad yadi liaraiaabhutaparopalid[M67a]raIiasattdnuue- 
dhena , t add sarvasam samvittinam mithyatvam 
apadyate karanabhutaparopakarakasat taulsesat. 
atha karmakarakopakarakaparasattanuvedhena mi- 
thyatvam, tad ayuktam, na tasya mithyatvam sat- 
yodakajhanasyeva karmakarakenopakriyamanatvat . 

tatha samyag 3 jhanatvam a pi katham? kirn jua- 
nasat tamatranurodhenaho parasattanurodhena? 

tad yadi jhanasat tama t ranurodhena samyali- 


1 M & S: vyabhicary abhidhiyate 

2 S: karanabhutaparopakarakapara sattao 

3 M*. samyao 
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In respect to these [alternatives], if erroneousness [is 
determined] in dependence on the existence of something 
else which does not assist [in the production of the cogni¬ 
tion], then all cognitions would be erroneous, because 
there is no difference [between true and false cognitions] 
in respect to the existence of something else which does 
not assist [in the production of the cognition]. 

If it is affirmed that erroneousness [is determined] in 
dependence on the existence of something else which assists 
[in the production of the cognition], [then] is it in de¬ 
pendence on the existence of something else which assists 
[in the production of the cognition] as an instrument, or 
is it in dependence on the existence of something else 
which assists [in the production of the cognition] as an 
object? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [the erroneousness 
is determined] in dependence on the existence of something 
else which assists [in the production of the cognition] as 
an instrument, then all cognitions would be false, because 
there is no difference [between true and false cognitions] 
in respect to the existence of something else which assists 
[in the production of the cognition] as an instrument. 

If falsity [is determined] in dependence on the existence 
of something else which assists [in the production of the 
cognition] as an object, [then] this is not correct. [In 
this case] that [cognition of water] is not false, because, 
just like in the case of the cognition of real water, one 
of the causal factors which assist [in its production] is 
[its] object. 

In the same manner, how is the fact of being a valid 
cognition , in its turn [determined]? 

Is it [determined] in dependence on the existence of the 
cognition alone, or is it [determined] in dependence on the 
existence of something else? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if validity [is 
determined] in dependence on the existence of the cognition 
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4.242 


4.25 


tvarji , tada sarvasamvittinam samyaktvam prapno ti 
jhanakarasyopapatteh. 

[S44]atha parasa t tanurodhena samyaktvaiji, 
tad a him a[M67b]nupakdrakaparasattdriurodhena 
kiip. vopakarakaparasat tanurodhena? 

tad yady anupakarakaparasattanurodhena samyak- 
tvam, tada sarvasam samvittinam samyaktvam a pa- 
dyate *nupahar ahapar asa t taulsesat. 

athopakarakaparasat tanurodhena kim karanabhuta- 
paropakarakasat ta 1 nuvedhenaho karma t apannopaka- 
rakaparasat ta 2 nuvedhena? 

tad yadi karanabhutaparopakarakasattanuvedhena, 
tada sarvasam samvittinam samyaktvam apadyate 
karanabhutaparopakarakasattavisesat . 
atha karmatapannopakarakaparasattd 3 nuvedhena 

samyaktuam abhidhiyate , tada ragadi samvedanasya 
samyaktu am na prapno [M68a]ty. atitanagatarthavi- 
sayatve yogijhdnasya ca. 

yat tad vyabhicari jhanam, tat kim vyabhi- 
caribhutenopadanajhanena janyata aho ’vyabhica- 


1 M & S: karanabhutaparopakarakaparasattao 

2 S: karmatdpannopakarakasattao 

3 M & S: karmatapannaparasat tdo 
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alone, then all cognitions would be valid, because the form 
of cognition is proved [for every cognition]. 

If validity [is determined] in dependence on the ex¬ 
istence of something else, then is it [determined] in de¬ 
pendence on the existence of something else which does not 
assist [in the production of the cognition], or in depend¬ 
ence on the existence of something else which assists [in 
the production of the cognition]? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if validity [is deter¬ 
mined] in dependence on the existence of something else 
which does not assist [in the production of the cognition], 
then all cognitions woyld be valid, because there is no 
difference [between true and false cognitions] in respect 
to the existence of something else which does not assist 
[in the production of the cognition]. 

If [validity is determined] in dependence on the existence 
of something else which assists [in the production of the 
cognition], [then] is it in dependence on the existence of 
something else which assists [in the production of the 
cognition] as an instrument, or in dependence on the exist¬ 
ence of something else which assists [in the production of 
the cognition] as an object? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it is [determined] 
in dependence on the existence of something else which 
assists [in the production of the cognition] as an instru¬ 
ment, then all cognitions would be valid, because there is 
no difference [between true and false cognitions] in re¬ 
spect to the existence of something else which assists [in 
the production of the cognition] as an instrument. 

If validity is affirmed [as being determined] in dependence 
on the existence of something else assists as object, then 
the cognitions of affection etc., would not be valid, and 
the cognition of the yogi as well, in as much as it has a 
past or future thing for its object. 

This [cognition] which is an erroneous cognition, is 
it produced by an erroneous cognition as its material cause 
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4.251 


4.252 


4.25a 


ribhu t enopadanajndnena janyate? 

tad yadi vyabhicaribhutenopadanajndnena 
janyate, tad apt vyabhicaribhutena, prapta vya¬ 
bhi car i par ampar a . sahgrahyam avyabhicari na 
labhyate . 

athavyabhicaribhutenopadanajndnena janyate, 
tad upadanakaranam anuhurvad vopajayate 'nanu- 
hurvad va. 

tad yady upadanakarananukarenotpadyate t 
tada him. apnoti? avyabhicari 1 svarupanukareno tpa- 
dyate. hatham? avyabhicarasya [M68b] jhana 2 tada- 
tmyena vyavasthiteh. na caikadesanukaritvam asty 
upadanakaranasya niravayavatvat . evam saruam 
vijhanam avyabhicari prasaktam, apohyajhananupa- 
pattih. na ca vyabhicaravyabhicarau jhanad vya- 
tiriktau stah. yatha rasakaro rupaharo va jhana- 
harad bhinno , na tatha vyabhicaravyabhicarau 
jhanad vyatiriktau. tatas ca vyabhicarakaro *tra 
nirakriyate him uhtain [S45] bhavati? jhanakaro 
’ tra nirakriyate. tatas cajhd[M69a]natmakam 
pratyaksam prasaktam saugatanam. 

api ca yatha rupenopadanabhutena janyate 
rupan i, tatha jhanam apy upadanabhutenaiva janya- 


1 S: avyabhicari svarupao 

2 M: jana° 
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or is it produced by a nonerroneous cognition as its mate- 

. t „265 

rial cause? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it is produced 
by an erroneous cognition as its material cause, [then] 
this [cognition which is its material cause], too, [is 
produced] by an erroneous [cognition as its material 
cause]. [Consequently] there results an uninterrupted se¬ 
ries of false [cognitions], a nonerrroneous [cognition] 
could never be contained [in this series]. 

If [an erroneous cognition] is produced by a nonerro¬ 
neous cognition as its material cause, then it is either 
produced while imitating its material cause or while not 
imitating [its material cause]. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it is produced 
while imitating its material cause, then what does result? 
It is produced while imitating the nature of [its] nonerro¬ 
neous [material cause]. Why? Because the nonerroneousness 
is established as identical with the cognition. And it 
[can]not imitate [only] a part [of its cause], because the 
material cause has no parts. Thus, every cognition would be 
nonerroneous, [and consequently] a cognition which could be 
excluded [from the domain of perception by the word ’noner¬ 
roneous’] is impossible. Nor are erroneousness and nonerro- 
neousness [something] over and above the cognition. Unlike 
the form of flavour or the form of a visible which are 
different from the form of cognition, erroneousness and 
nonerroneousness are not over and above the cognition. And 
thus, what does it mean [to say that] the form of errone¬ 
ousness is rejected in it (i.e., in the definition of per¬ 
ception)? [It means that] the form of cognition is rejected 

in it. And thus, for the Buddhists perception would have 

, „ 266 
the nature of non-cognition. 

Besides, just as a visible is produced by a visible as 
material cause, in the same manner the cognition, too, is 



te. ya eva tasya rupotpadana atma, sa eva tasya 
jhanotpadane ’pi. na hi tasya jhanotpadana atma- 
nyatvam . 

atha nimittabhutena jnanam utpadyata upad a- 
nabhutena rupam iti cet , tat katham ekasydneka- 
karayogitopapadyate? na ca sahjhanyatve meyadya- 
nyatvam 1 upapadyate. rupavad vijhdnasyapi rupa- 
rupat a prapno [M69b]t i . tatpraptau ca na paraloky 
atma. tadabhavan na paralokah. tdam eva 2 cetasl 
samaropyaha bhagavan brhaspatih - paralokino 
’bhavat paralokabhavah. 

atha rupopadanajanyatve ’pi jhanarupataiva, 
rupasyapi jhanarupata prapta rupopadanajanya- 
tvaj 3 jhanavat 4 . 

atha jha 5 nam jhanenopadanabhutena janya 5 te, 
rupam apt tenaiva janyate. na hi tasya rupotpa- 
dana 6 atmanyatvam. evam ca 

tadatadrupino bhauas tadatadrupahetujah/ 


1 M & S * meyanyatvam; perhaps a lacuna after 
upapadyate 

2 M & S: evam; cf. also TUS p. 88.8. 

3 M* rupopadanatvaj 

4 M & S *• jhanarupavad/1 

5-5 conjectured by S; M is broken 

6 M & S: rupopadana/e , but cf. above 1. 1-3. 
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produced [by it] exactly as material cause. The [vis¬ 

ible] has exactly the same nature when it produces [an¬ 
other] visible and when it produces a cognition. For [the 

visible] does not have a different nature when it produces 
• 268 

the cognition. 

If [it is said that] the cognition is produced [by the 
visible as] an efficient cause [and that] the visible is 
produced by [the visible as] material cause, then [we ask]: 
How could one [thing] be connected to several forms? [And 
it is not enough to call the visible sometimes a material 
cause and sometimes an efficient cause] for it is not cor¬ 
rect [to say that a single thing] becomes different, [name¬ 
ly] object of valid cognition etc., by [using] different 
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designations [for it]. [If you say that the visible is 

the material cause of another visible, then] just like the 

visible [which is produced by it] the cognition, too, would 

have the nature of a visible. And in this case, there is no 
270 

Self which [transmigrates] to the other world; [and] 

because it does not exist, there is no other world. Having 

exactly this in mind the venerable Brhaspati said: ’’There 

is no other world, because there is no [Self] which [trans- 

27 1 

migrates] to the other world.” 

If [you say that] although [the cognition] is produced 
by a material cause which is a visible, it must have the 
nature of cognition, [then] the visible, too, would have 
the nature of cognition because it is produced by a materi¬ 
al cause which is a visible, just like the cognition. 

If a cognition is produced by a cognition as material 
cause, [then] the visible, too, is produced exactly by it 
(i.e., the cognition as material cause), for the [cogni¬ 
tion] does not have a different nature when it produces the 
visible [and when it produces the cognition]. And accord¬ 
ingly [Dharmaklrti himself said]: 

’’Things have this or that nature, [because] they arise 
from causes which have this or that nature. 
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4.25b 


4.25c 


tad rupadi him 1 ajhanam vijhanabhinnahetu- 
jam// 

atha rupopadanajanyatve 'pi 2 vijhanasya na rupa- 
tmata, tatha jhanopadana 3 janyatve 'pi vijhanasya 
na jhanarupata. tatas ca nai ratmyaprasahgah . 
atha jhanopadanajanyatve jhanakaraparikalpana, 
tatha rupopadanajanyatve rup&[M70a]karatal okopa- 
danajanyatve ca 4 lokakarata prapnoti. tatas caka- 
rakadambatmakam jhanam prasahtam. ani^^am caitad 
advayarupatvenabhyupagamat. 

yat tad rupotpadyam vijhanam, tat kirn eka- 
[S46]desena rupotpadyatvena sthitam sarvatmana 
votpadyatvena paryavasitam? 

tad yady ekadesena sthttam, tad ayuktam, 
akhan<jasyaikadesavirahat . 

atha sarvatmana rupo tpadyatvena paryavasi- 
tam, tada vijnanotpadyam na prapnoti , yathaiha- 
karakasamuhotpadyatvena paryavasitasya karyasya 5 6 
sahghdtantaro e tpadyatvam na dr$tam. tatas ca 
vijhanasanghatanupapattih. 

[M70b]tatha rupam apt jhanam ekadesena hur- 


1 M: rupadikam 

2 M & S om. ’pi; perhaps 'pi jhanasya 

3 M: jnanotpadanao 

4 M & S: ojanyatvenao 

5 M & S: karakasahghatasya 

6 M: samghantaroo 
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Therefore, how could a visible etc., not be a cogni¬ 
tion, in as much as they arise from causes which are 

272 

not different from [those of] the cognition?" 

If [you say that] although the cognition is produced by a 
material cause which is a visible, it does not have the 
nature of a visible, [then] in the same manner, even though 
a cognition is produced by a material cause which is a 
cognition, it [would] not have the nature of cognition, and 
thus it would not have [any] nature [at all] (or: would be 
unreal). 

If the form of cognition is assumed when (i.e., because) 
[the cognition] is produced by a material cause which is a 
cognition, [then] in the same manner it would result that 
[the cognition] has the form of a visible when [it] is 
produced by a material cause which is a visible, and that 
[it] has the form of light when [it] is produced by a mate¬ 
rial cause which is light. And thus the cognition would 
have a multitude of forms as its nature. But this is not 

accepted [by you], because you hold that [the cognition] 
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has a unique nature. 

This cognition which is produced by a visible, does it 

stand by being partially produced by the visible, or is it 
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completed by being entirely produced [by the visible]? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it stands by 
[being] partially [produced by the visible], [then] this is 
not correct because that which is indivisible has no parts. 

If it is,completed by being entirely produced by the 
visible, then it would not be produced by the [previous] 
cognition, just as it has not [ever] been seen that the 
effect which is completed by being produced by one collec¬ 
tion of causes is [also] produced by another collection [of 
causes]. And thus a collection [of causes] of the cognition 
is impossible. 

In the same manner the visible, in its turn, can ei¬ 
ther produce the cognition with a part [of itself], or it 
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yat sarvatmana karanaparyavasitam va. 

tad yady ekadesena karoti, tad ayuktan i, 
akhandasyaikadesayogat. 

atha sarvatmana karoti, tada rupam saruat- 
mand vijhanakarane paryavasitam na rupantaraka- 
rane pravartate. yathaikakarakasamagry ekakar- 
yotpadanaparyavasita karyantarasavitri na bhava- 
ti, tatha rupam apt rupantarotpadaham na bhava- 
ti. tatas ca rupantarasyakasmikatvam. taddkasmi- 
katve 1 haryanumanam vilupyate saugatanam. 

athanehakdryotpddahatvena paryavasitarn 

rupasvarupam , tada gha t asarih.hyd[M7 la] sdmanyade r 
apy anekadhikaranasritatmakam rupam, vrttivikal- 
pado$anupapattih . 

d.l i to ’pi vrttivikalpadosanupapattir - vrtti- 

vikalpadosena vrtter eva nirakaranaip. krtam, na 
ghatasahkhyasdmdnyddes, tato * nyatvat. na hy 
anyasyabhave *nyasydbhavo *sty asambandhat . na 
hy anudakah hamandalur ity ukte kaman&alor abha- 
vah pratiyate, hapalanam tadudakasya vd, api tu 


1 M: katham tadakasmikatve; perhaps katham ... 
na vilupyate 
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would be exhausted by producing [the cognition] with its 
entirety. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [the visible] 
produces [the cognition] with a part [of itself], [then] 
this is not correct, because that which is indivisible does 
no t have par t s. 

If it produces [the cognition] with its entirety, then 
the visible, in as much as it is exhausted by producing the 
cognition with its entirety, [would] not undertake the 
production of another visible. Just as one collection of 
causes which is exhausted by the production of one effect 
does not produce another effect, in the same manner the 
visible, too, would not produce another visible. And thus 
the other visible would be [produced] by chance. When it is 
[produced] by chance, the inference which is based on the 
effect [as an inferential sign] is being ruined for the 
Buddhists. 

If the nature of the visible extends up to the produc- 
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tion of several effects, then the pot, the number, the 

universal, etc., too, have a nature which consists in re¬ 
siding in several substrata. [Consequently] the reductio ad 
absurdum of the residence [of the whole in its parts, of 
certain qualities in several substances at once, and of the 
universal in all its individuals] is not established. 

For the following [reason], too, the reductio ad ab- 
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surdum of the residence is not established: by the re¬ 

ductio ad absurdum of the residence only the residence is 
refuted, not the pot, the number, the universal, etc., 
because [they] are different from the [residence]. For when 
one thing does not exist, [this does] not [mean that] an¬ 
other thing does not exist, because there is no relation 
[between the inexistence of the one and the inexistence of 
the other]. For when one says "The pot is without water," 
the inexistence of the pot is not apprehended, nor [the 
inexistence] of the parts [of the pot], nor [the inexist- 
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kamandaluna sakam udakasya vislesamatram prat i- 
yate. 

nanu naiyayihair vrttimad ghatasamanyam abhyupe- 
yate. tadabhave katham tasya sam.s thi [M7 lb] t ih? 
yady evam ruparasavijhananam api vrttir abhyu- 
[S47]peyate naiyayikais, tadabhave *pi sadbhavo 
*bhyupagamyate tesam bhavadbhih. 

atha tdni pratibhanti vrttyabhave ’pi, tena 
te$am abhyupagamah hrigate. 

yady evam ghatasahkhydsdmdnydder api svarupam 
pratibhaty abhinnanugatatmataya. na canubhuyama- 
nasya nihnavo yuktah sarvapalapaprasafigat . anu- 
palabdhau vd saiva samartha, alam vpttivikalpa- 
dosena. yady upalabhyate, tada 1 vrttivikalpado$o 
na vaktavyah. atha nopalabhyate, tathapi na 
vaktavyah. 

d.2 yad apy uktam - desabhedenagrahanad ghata- 

samanyanupapattis - tad apy ayuktam. na desa- 
[M72a]bhedena vastunam bhedo , ’pi tv akarabhede- 
nd 2 bhinndnugatdtmataya tayoh svarupam anubhuya- 


1 M: tatha 

2 perhaps a lacuna at this point 
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ence] of that water; on the contrary, only the separation 
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between pot and water is apprehended. 
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[Objection*.] The pot, the universal [etc.], are accepted 
by the Naiyayikas as characterized by residence [in the 
parts, the individuals, etc.]; when this [residence] does 
not exist, how could they be established? 

[Reply:] If so, the residence of colour and flavour [in 
substances] and cognitions [in the Soul], too, is accepted 
by the Naiyayikas, [and] although this [residence] does not 
exist, the real existence of these [cognitions and objects] 
is accepted by you. 

[Objection:] They (i.e., colour, flavour and cognitions) 
appear [in the cognition], although the residence [in sub¬ 
stances assumed by the Naiyayikas] does not exist; this is 
[the reason] why their [existence] is accepted. 

[Reply:] If so, [then] the own-form of the pot, the number, 
the universal, etc., too, appears [in the cognition] as not 
different [from one substratum to another] and recurrent 
[in several substrata]. And it is not correct to deny what 
is being experienced, because [otherwise] every [knowledge] 
would be denied. Or if [the pot etc.] are not apprehended, 
[then] this [non-apprehension] alone is capable (i.e., is 
enough in order to deny their existence); the reductio ad 
absurdum of the residence is superfluous. If [the pot etc.] 
are apprehended, [then] the reductio ad absurdum should not 
be pronounced. If [the pot etc.] are not apprehended, 
[then] even so it should no be pronounced. 

What has been said as well: ’’The pot and the universal 

are not established, because [they] are not apprehended 
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with a difference in place," is also not correct. The 

difference among things is not due to a difference in 
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place, but to a difference in form. [Consequently, the 

existence of the pot and the universal is established, 
because] the own-form of these two is experienced as non- 
different [from one substratum to another] and recurrent 



te. na desabhedagrahanena svavayavadhikaranena 
saha tayos tadatmyam sidhyaty asattuam ua. 
yady aharabhedena grahanam, tada desabhedenagra- 
hanasyaprayo jahatvam, akarabhedagrahanena suaru- 
panyatvasya prabodhitatvat. 

athaharanyatvena navabodho ’sti, sa evastv asad- 
vyavaharasamarthat vat. him desabhedagrahanena? 
svahetor eva niyatadesahalaniyamitasyotpatter na 
desantaradau grahanam. anyatha rupader asattvam 
sy ad itaretarade sa 1 lagnasyagrahanat. 

ya[M72b]d apy uhtam - nastl gha^asamanyam 
tadagrahe ’grahat. 

kirn anena hriyate? him avayavadhikaranavyatire- 
hapratipadanam aho * sattvapratipadanam? 

tad yady avyat i rehapra t ipadanaip. hriyate, h a- 


1 S: Itaradesao 
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in several substrata]. And the identity of the [pot] with 
its parts and [that] of the [universal] with its substrata 
are not established [just] because [they are] not appre¬ 
hended in a different place (i.e., different from the place 
of the parts of the pot and of the substrata of the univer¬ 
sal]; nor [is it established] that [the pot and the univer¬ 
sal] do not exist. 

If [the pot and the universal] are apprehended with a dif¬ 
ference in form, then the non-apprehension with a differ¬ 
ence in place is not a criterion [for their inexistence], 
because the fact that [things] have different natures is 
known by [their] apprehension with a difference in form. 

If [the pot and the universal] are not apprehended as 
having a different form [from that of the parts and of the 
substrata], [then] this alone should be [enough to prove 
their inexistence or their identity with the parts and the 
substrata], because [the non-apprehension with a difference 
in form] is adequate for [their] being considered as unreal 
[objects]; of what use is the non-apprehension with a dif¬ 
ference in place? [A thing] is not apprehended in a differ¬ 
ent place etc., because it is produced by its own cause as 
confined to a specific place and time. Otherwise [things 
like] something visible [.flavour] etc., would not exist, 

because [they] are not apprehended as connected to respec- 
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tively different places. 

It has also been said: "The pot and the universal do 

not exist, because [they] are not apprehended when these 

(i.e., the parts of the pot and the substrata of the uni- 
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versal) are not apprehended.” 

What is accomplished by this [statement]? 

Does it communicate that [the pot] is not different from 
its parts and [that the universal is not different] from 
its substrata, or does it communicate that [the pot and the 
universal] do not exist? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if the non-differ¬ 
ence [between the pot and its parts etc.] is communicated. 
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syatra paksikaranam? kim gha^asamanyasyaho 
tadavayavadhikaranasya? 

tad yadi ghatasamanyasya paksikaranam , tat kim 
avagatasyanavagatasya va? 

tad yady anavagatasya , tad ayuktam. na hy anava- 
[S48]gate dharmini hetor utthanam asti. na ca- 
srayavaikalye 1 gamakatvam. 

athavaga tasya, ta da tenaiva bhinnakaravagamena- 
vyatirekapratyayakasadhanam badhyate . 

atha tadavayavadhikaranasya [M73a] paksika¬ 
ranam , tatrapi kim svasmat svarupad avyatirekah 
sadhyata 2 aho parasmad 2 iti? 

2 yadi svasmat svarupad avyatirekah sadhyate 2 , 
siddhasadhyataya sambodhayitavyah. 

atha parasmad avyatirekah sadhyate, sa paratma 
pratipanno * pratipanno va? 

yadi pratipannah, sa kim bhinnakaratayavagato 
*bhinnakarataya va? 

tad yadi bhinnakaratayopalabdhas, tadanenaiva 
bhinnakaravagamenabhedapratyayakaTp. sadhanam ba- 
dhyate. 


1 M: ouaikalyao 

2 conjectured by S; cf. TJJS p. 103.3f. 
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[then] what do [you] make the subject of the inference here 
(i.e., in this case)? Is it the pot as well as the univer¬ 
sal, or the parts of the [pot] as well as the substrata of 
the [universal]? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [you] make the pot 
as well as the universal the subject of inference, then are 
[they] apprehended or not? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [they] are not ap¬ 
prehended, [then] this is not correct, because a reason 

[can]not be employed when the property-possessor is not 
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apprehended. For when [its] support is missing, [a rea¬ 

son] does not make [anything] known. 

If [the pot and the universal] are apprehended, then by 

this very apprehension [of the pot and the universal] as 

having a different form the reason which [is supposed to] 

prove the non-difference [between the pot and its parts and 

between the universal and its substrata] is sublated. 

If [you] make the parts of the [pot] as well as the 

substrata of the [universal] the subject of the inference, 

[then] here again [we ask]: Is it the non-difference from 

their own nature which is proved, or [the non-difference] 
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from another nature? 

If it is the non-difference from their own nature which is 
proved, then [you] have to be instructed that [you] prove 
what is [already] proved. 

If it is the non-difference from something else which is 
proved, [then] this other nature is either apprehended or 
not apprehended. 

If it is apprehended, is it apprehended as having a differ¬ 
ent form or as having a non-dif ferent form? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it is apprehended as 
having a different form, then by this very apprehension of 
something having a different form the reason which [is 
supposed to] prove the non-difference [between the pot and 
its parts etc.] is sublated. 



athabhinnakaratayavagato, na tarhi paratma. 
idanim svasmat svarupad avyatirehah sadhyata iti 
siddhasadhyataya sambodhayitavyah . 

athanavagato, na tarhy ekatvam rathaturagavisa- 
nayor iua. 

athabhavah sadhyas , tatrapi kasya paksika- 
ranam? him [M73b] gha^asarndnyasyaho tad avaya- 
vadhikaranasya? 

tad yadi ghatasamanyasya paksikaranam, tat him 
avagatasyanavagatasya va? 

yady avagatasya t tad a tenaiva sadbhavavagamena- 
bhavahetor badhyamanatvad agamahatvam. 
atha navagatam, hatharp. tasya pah§iharanam svayam 
anavagatasya pah$iharanayogat? 

athavayavadhiharanasya pahsikara[M74a]nam 1 gha- 
tasamanyam ndstiti pratijna 1 tadagrahe ’grahad 
ity asya he tos tadabhavena saha sambandho nasti. 
tadatmyatadutpattisambandhabhave satl katham 
gamahatvam? 

tadagrahe *grahad ity asya ho ’ rthah? him 


1 probably an interpolation introduced as an 
explanation to tadabhavena 
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If [this other nature] is apprehended as having a non- 
different form, then it is not another nature; now it is 
[again] the non-difference from its own nature which is 
proved, [and] thus [you] should [again] be instructed that 
[you] prove what is [already] proved. 

If [this other nature] is not apprehended, then it is not 

one [with the parts of the pot as well as the substrata of 

the universal], just as the horse [is not one with its 
285 

unperceived] horn. 

If the inexistence [of the pot as well as of the uni- 

286 

versal] is to be proved, [then] here again [we ask]: 

What do [you] make the subject of inference? Is it the pot 
as well as the universal, or is it the parts of the [pot] 
as well as the substrata of the [universal]? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [you] make the pot 
as well as the universal the subject of inference, then 
[are they made the subject of inference] as apprehended or 
as non-apprehended? 

If [they are made the subject of inference] as apprehended, 
then the [supposed] reason for [their] inexistence does not 
make [anything] known, because it is sublated by this very 
apprehension of the existence [of the pot as well as of the 
universal]. 

If [the pot as well as the universal are made the subject 
of inference] as not apprehended, how [can you] make them 
the subject of inference, since what is itself unappre¬ 
hended (or: what is [accepted] by yourself as unappre¬ 
hended) cannot be made the subject of inference? 

If the parts [of the pot] as well as the substrata [of the 
universal] are made the subjects of inference, [then] there 
is no relation between the reason ’because [they] are not 

apprehended when these are not apprehended’ and the inex- 
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istence of the [pot and of the universal]. When there is 

neither a relation of identity of nature nor a relation of 
288 

causality, how could [the reason] make [anything] known? 
What is the meaning of this [reason], [i.e.] 'because 
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avayavadhikaranagrahanam eva ghatasamanyasya 
grahajjLam aho *vayavddhikaranagrahana[S49]nanta- 
raqi ghatasamanyasya grahanaip. kirn va ghatasaman- 
ya[M74b] syagrahanam eva uiuak§itam? 

tad yady avayavadhikaranagrahanam eva gha- 
tasamanyasya grahanaip. vivak$itam, tad a ndn.en.d- 
vyatireko ’ nyatarasat tuam. va pratipadyate. yatha 
nilataddhiyor ekopalambhe * pi nanyatarabhavo 
'vyatireko ua, tatha nilalohitayor ekopalambhe 
'pi nanyatarabhavo ’vyatireko va . 

athavayavadhikaranagrahananantaram ghatasa- 
manyagrahanam uluak§t tara, tada nanenavyat irekah 
sadhyate ’ nyatarasat tvarp. va . yatha rupagrahanan- 
antaraip, rasas arjivedanam na tayor ekatam gamayaty 
* nyatarasat tvam va . 

athagrahanam eva utuak^itaiji ghatasamanya- 
sya, tada t adagra[M75a] he *grahad it y etan na 
vaktavyam. agrahad tty etavad astu. na hy anya- 
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[they] are not apprehended when these are not apprehended’? 
Does it [mean that] the apprehension of the pot as well as 
of the universal is nothing but the apprehension of the 
parts [of the pot] as well as of the substrata [of the 

universal], or [does it mean that] the apprehension of the 

pot as well as of the universal immediately follows the 

apprehension of the parts [of the pot] as well as of the 

substrata [of the universal], or does it mean that the pot 
as well as the universal are simply not apprehended? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it means that 

the apprehension of the pot as well as of the universal is 

nothing but the apprehension of the parts [of the pot] as 

well as of the substrata [of the universal], then neither 

the non-difference nor the inexistence of one of the two is 

made known by this [reason]. For example, although a blue 

[object] and its cognition are apprehended by one and the 

same [cognition], [this does not prove that] one of the two 
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does not exist, or [that they are] not different. In the 

same manner, although a blue and a red [object] are appre¬ 
hended by one and the same [cognition], [this does not 
prove that] one of the two does not exist, or [that they 
are] not different. 

If [the reason] means that the apprehension of the pot 
as well as of the universal immediately follows the appre¬ 
hension of the parts [of the pot] as well as of the sub¬ 
strata [of the universal], then neither the non-difference 
nor the inexistence of one of the two is proved by this 
[reason]. For instance, a cognition of flavour [may] imme¬ 
diately follow an apprehension of a visible, [but this] 
does not make known that the two are one, or that one of 
the two does not exist. 

If [the reason] means simply the non-apprehension of 
the pot as well as of the universal, then [you] should not 
say "because [they] are not apprehended when these are not 
apprehended.” It would be enough [to say] "because [they] 
are not apprehended.” For the non-apprehension of the [pot 
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syagrahe tadanupalambhasiddhis tat svabhavavini- 
vrttinibandhanatvat tadanupalambhasya. na cayam 1 
vyatirehartho labhyate tadagrahe ’grahad ity 
asya hetor 2 ghatasamanyasyagrahanam eva 2 , apt tv 
avayavadhikaranagrahananantaram ghatasamanyasya 
grahanam labhyate. tatas ca viparitasadhanad 
viruddho bhavati. 

d.4 yad apy abhyadhayy - ekapindagrahanakala 

upalabdhilahsanapraptasyanupalabdher nasti sama- 
nyam. 

ka evam aha - nopalabdham samanyam? apt tupalab- 
dhain eva. hatham jhayate? dvitiyadipindadarsane 
sati purve pin&e smrtidarsanad, anena [M75b] 
sadrso *sau evam anusmarati. 

athavaikapin&agrahanakale tad upalabdhilaksana- 
praptam na bhavati tena nopalabhyate. upalabdhi- 
laksanapraptir ihanekasahakaripindopanipatah. 

yadi copalabdhilaksana[S50]praptam, hatham nopa- 
labhyate? atha nopalabhyate , na tarhy upalabdhi- 
laksanapraptam. upalabdhilaksanapraptir iha 
pratyayantarasakalyaqi 3 svabhavavi se ?as ca 4 . etac 


1 M: cayao 

2 probably an interpolation introduced as an 
explanation to ayam vyatirehar tho 

3 M: osakalyao 

4 M: visesas sa 
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and the universal] is not proved when something else is not 

apprehended, because their non-apprehension is dependent on 

the disappearance (i.e., inexistence) of their own nature 

[alone]. Nor is this meaning, [namely] that there is no 

[apprehension of the pot as well as of the universal], 

obtained for the reason ’because [they] are not apprehended 

when these are not apprehended,’ rather [the meaning which] 

is obtained [for this reason] is that the apprehension of 

the pot as well as of the universal immediately follows the 

apprehension of the parts [of the pot] as well as of the 
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substrata [of the universal]. And thus, since the con- 
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trary is proved, [the reason] is contradictory. 

It has also been said: ’’The universal does not exist, 

because when [only] one individual is perceived, there is 

no perception of [the universal, although it] fulfills the 

292 

conditions for perception.” 

Who says that the universal is not perceived? On the con¬ 
trary, it is very well perceived! Whence is it known? Be¬ 
cause one observes the recollection of a previous individ¬ 
ual when the second and further individuals [which belong 
to the same class] have been seen. One remembers [it] in 
the following manner: ’’This resembles that." 

Or when [only] one individual is perceived, the [universal] 
does not fulfill the conditions for perception, [and] this 
is why it is not perceived. To fulfill the conditions for 
perception here [in this case] consists in the presence of 
more than one individual which assists in the production 
[of the perception]. And if [the universal] fulfills the 
conditions for perception [as just explained], how is it 
[possible that it is] not perceived? If it is not per¬ 
ceived, then it does not fulfill the conditions for percep¬ 
tion. To fulfill the conditions for perception here [in 
this case] consists in the presence of [all] other causal 
factors, and in [having] a specific nature (i.e., a percep- 
tible nature). If these [two conditions] are [ful¬ 

filled], how [is it possible that the universal] is not 
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ced vidyate katham anupalabdhih? evambhutasyapy 
anupalambhe parikalpyamane sarvavastunam anupa- 
lambhaprasahgali. upalabdhau vanyat karanam anve- 
§ tauyam. 

atha pratyayantarasakalyamatram vi vak? i tarp ., na 
tat svabhavavi [M76a]se?ah. 

yady evam adrsyasyaivanupalabdhir, na dpsyanupa- 
la bdhir asti. yadi canyakarakasakalyam upalab- 
dhilaksanapraptir abhidhiyate , tadapy 1 upalab- 
dhya bhavitavyam ndnupalabdhya. itarakarakasa- 
kalyarp, hy upalambha j ananas amar thy am . tac ced 
vidyate , hatham anupalabdhih? 

tasmad anupalabdhilaksanapraptasyaivanupalab- 

dhir 2 , nopalabdhilaksanapraptasya . 
d.5 yad apy uvaca - k§irodahauad vivekenagraha- 

nan n asti sdmdnyani - tad apy ayuktam . viveko hy 
akaran yatuazn 3 uyaktindm ananugamarupata , sdman- 
yairi tu anugatakaram anayoh sarupyam taih s aha 
sarupyam asyeti uluth.tah.drauaganiadarsa[M76b]Rdt . 

tatha kslrodakayor a pi viviktam eva graha- 
nam. tatra kslrodakayor ekabhajananiksepe sati, 
ki?Ii kevalam k.$lrajn pratibhaty aha udakam ubhayaip, 
va? 


1 perhaps: tathapi 

2 M: ola bdher; perhaps a lacuna at this point 

3 M: odnyatuao; perhaps a lacuna at this point 
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perceived? If it is assumed that even such a thing [which 

fulfills the conditions for perception] is not perceived, 

all things would not be perceived. Or if [such things, but 

not the universal] are perceived, another reason [for their 

294 

perception] must be looked for. 

[Objection: By fulfilling the conditions for perception we] 
mean only the presence of [all] other causal factors, not 

the specific nature (i.e., the perceptible nature) of the 

r . -i 295 

[universal]. 

[Reply:] If so, [then] there is non-perception only of [a 
universal] which is not perceptible, not non-perception of 
[a universal] which is perceptible. And if to fulfill the 
conditions for perception is said to be [only] the presence 
of [all] other causal factors, even then perception must 
occur, not non-perception. For the presence of [all] other 
causal factors constitutes the capacity of producing the 

perception. If this [capacity to produce] exists, how is 

296 

non-perception [possible]? 

This is why only [a thing] which does not fulfill the con¬ 
ditions for perception is not perceived, not [a thing] 

297 

which does fulfill the conditions for perception. 

What has also been said: "The universal does not ex¬ 
ist, because [it] is not apprehended with distinction [from 

298 

the individuals], just like milk and water,” is also not 

correct, for distinction consists in having a different 

form [and the universal and the individuals have different 

forms]: the individuals have a non-recurrent nature, the 

universal, on the other hand, has a recurrent form; for one 

observes the apprehension of [its] distinct form [in such 

cognitions as] ’’There is a similarity between these two,” 

299 

’’That is similar to these” [etc.]. 

In the same manner there is surely a distinct appre¬ 
hension of milk and water, too. There, when milk and water 
have been poured into the same vessel, does only the milk 
appear [in the cognition], or [only] the water, or both? 
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tad yadi hslram eva pratibhati, katham tad uda- 
kakaran na viviktaqi bhavati? 

athodakam kevalam pratibhati , tad apt katham 
ksiran na viviktam bhavati? 

athobhayam pratibhati, tadobhayor itaretardkara- 
vivihtayor grahanam tadatmyavyatirekat. 
d.6 [S51]yad apy anyad uktam - 

ekatra dr$to bhedo hi hvacin nanyatra dr s- 
yate/ 

na tasmad bhinnam asty anyat samanyam bud- 
dhyabhedatah// 

i ty etad apy ayuktam. ekatra [M77a] dr?fcasya 1 
bhedasyanyatra darsanam asty eva. yatha ghatava- 
strader ekavayavoparidr§tasyavayavantaralagna- 

syopalambhas 2 , tatha samanyam apt bhinnam asty 
anugatakarasya buddhibhedenadhyavasiyamanatvat. 
d.7 yad apy anyad uktam nityasya krametarabhyam 

arthakriyakaranasdmarthyam nastlty as at s aman- 
yam, 

tad etad ayuktam. ubhayathapy arthakri yasampada- 
nam upapadyat e yugapat kramena ca. 

nanu kramakartrtvam abhinnasya nopapadyate , 
karyasyaikakalinata prapnoti. 


1 M: dr?tesya; perhaps dr?t e ’sya 

2 M & S: oopalambhat; probably a lacuna at this 
point 
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In respect to these [alternatives], if only the milk ap¬ 
pears, how is it not distinct from the form of water? 

If only the water appears, then [in this case], too, how is 
it not distinct from the milk? 

If both appear, then both are apprehended as distinct in 
form from each other, because there is no identity [when 
two forms appear]. 

What has also been said: 

"Since an individual seen in one place is seen nowhere 
else; 

there is no further [object] different from the [indi¬ 
vidual], [namely] the universal, because there is no 
difference of cognition (i.e., because the cognition 
of the universal is not different from the cognition 
of the individual),” 

is also not correct: an individual seen in one place is 
very well seen somewhere else, for example a pot, a cloth, 
etc., which have been seen on one part [of the ground, the 
body, etc., respectively] are apprehended as connected to 
another part [of the ground, the body, etc.] <...> In the 
same manner the universal, too, exists as different [from 
the individuals], because [it] is determined as having a 
recurrent form by a cognition different [from the one of 
the individuals] . 

Something else has also been said: "An eternal [thing] 
is not capable of accomplishing an efficient action, nei¬ 
ther gradually nor at once. This is why the universal does 

, . «. »,303 

not exist. 

This is not correct: [an eternal thing] can accomplish an 
efficient action in both ways, at once and gradually. 
[Objection: A thing which is eternal and] which is [there¬ 
fore] not different [at the beginning and at the end of the 
action] cannot be agent [of efficient action] gradually. 
[If it would be agent, then all] effects would have to 
occur simultaneously. 



etac cdsamlcinani. yatha bhavatam pak§a ekam 
nilasvalaksanam anekdkdra[M77b]kdr yani niyatade- 
sasambandhi janayati nayanalokamanaskaradirupam, 
na ca karyanam ekakarataikadesasambandhita va 
vidyata ekasvabhavasamudbhavatve 'pi, tathehapy 
evambhutaip. tat samanyam yat krame tarabhyam kar- 
yotpdddtmakam. 

nartu yadi kramena karyam karotl , tada tad eva 
janakam tad eva cajanakam. 

satyam, tad eva janakam tad eva cajanakam. 
nanu janakdjanakayor bhedaprasahgah. 
na prasango ’sti. yatha tvadiye pak?a ekam riila- 
svalak$anam svakaryd[M78a]peksaya janakam , sua- 
kdranatmapeksaya tv ajanakam, na tasya suarupa- 
bhedo ’sti. 

atha svakaranam atmanam ca janayati, 

tad ayuktam. tad atmanam kurvad utpannam va 

kuryad anutpannarp, va. 

tad yady utpannam 1 [S52] karoti, tad ayuk¬ 

tam, krtasya karanayogat. 

athanutpannam karoty asatah kah karakarthah? 
tatha svakaranam apt na janayatitaretarasraya- 


1 M: anutpannaqi 
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[Reply:] But this is not true. Just as according to your 
position one particular blue [object] produces [several] 
effects which have several forms, namely, eye, light, at¬ 
tention, etc., [and] which are related to respectively dif¬ 
ferent places, and the effects neither have the same form 

nor are related to the same place, although they are pro¬ 

duced by [an entity] which has the same nature [when pro¬ 
ducing one or the other], in the same manner here, too, 

this universal is such a thing that it produces the effect 
gradually and at once. 

[Objection:] If [the universal] produces the effect gradu¬ 
ally, then the same thing produces and does not produce. 
[Reply:] True. The same thing produces and does not pro¬ 

duce . 

[Objection:] There would be a difference between that which 
produces and that which does not produce. 

[Reply:] There would not be. For example, according to your 
position the same particular blue [object] produces in 
respect to its effect and does not produce in respect to 
its cause and itself, [but nevertheless] there is no dif- 
ference in its nature. 

[Objection:] The [particular] produces its own cause and 

itself. [Therefore there is no difference in its na- 

-.306 
ture.] 

[Reply:] This is not correct. This [particular], while 
producing itself, would either produce as [something 

already] arisen or as [something] not [yet] arisen. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it produces 

[itself] as [something already] arisen, [then] this is not 
correct, because it is impossible to produce what is [al¬ 
ready] produced. 

If [it] produces [itself] as [something] not [yet] arisen, 
[then you should explain] what [the word] ’causal factor* 
means for [something] which does not exist. 

In the same manner [the particular] does not produce its 
own cause either, because [in this case] the fallacy of 
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tvado$aprasangat . atas tad eva karakaip. tad eva 
cakarakam iti tatha samanyam api janakam ajana- 
kam ca . 

na carthakriyakartrtvabhave ’sattuam. si dh~ 
yati. yatha vahner ayogo lakangaravas thayaip. dhu- 
motpadakatvabhave 'pi na niuartate 1 , vahni- 

[M78b]rupata svahe tor eva tathabhutasyo tpat ter 
vahnisvabhavasya dhumajanaka 2 tmakasya ca, tatha- 
nyad api karyam svahetunotpaditam yad uastusua- 
bhavam haryajanakatmakam ca. tatha samanyam apt 
uas tubhu tani na ca karyam utpad ayati. 
nanu yadi karyam notpadayati, tad astiti katham 
vetsi? tadupalabdhya. 

nanu tadanutpadya katham tadgrhitir bhavati? 
svahetusamarthyaniyami tayas tadgrhityatmatayot- 
patteh. na ca tadutpadyatvena tadgphititvam, 
cak$urader apt saijivedyatvaprasahgat. na ca ut§a~ 
yakarayogi t vena tadgphi t i tvaiji 3 vi jhanatmatavya- 
tirekena 4 visayakdrasamdvesdyo[M79a]gat. 
yo 'sav akaro ui§ayarpitah, sa kirn jhanakarad 


1 M: nivartate/ 

2 M & S: dhumajanakao 

3 M: ogrhltituao 

4 M & S: vijndnatmana vyatirekena 
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mutual dependence would be inevitable. Therefore, the same 
thing is a causal factor and is not a causal factor. In the 
same manner the universal, too, produces and does not pro¬ 
duce . 

And [besides, even if the universal does not accomp¬ 
lish an efficient action, neither gradually nor at once, 
this does not mean that it does not exist, because] when [a 

thing] is not agent of an efficient action, this does not 
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prove [its] inexistence. For instance, although fire in 

a state of [extreme] heat in an iron ball does not produce 
smoke, [it] does not cease to have the nature of fire. [The 
fire does not produce smoke] because [in this case it] is 
produced from its own cause as such a thing, [i.e. ] as 
having the nature of fire and the nature of a non-producer 
of smoke. In the same manner another effect, too, is pro¬ 
duced from its own cause [in such a way] that it has the 
nature of a real thing and the nature of a non-producer of 
an effect. In the same manner the universal, too, is a real 
thing and does not produce an effect. 

[Objection:] If [the universal] does not produce an effect, 
how do you know it exists? 

[Answer:] Because it is apprehended. 

[Objection:] How does its apprehension come about in as 

much as it is not produced by it (i.e., by the universal)? 

[Answer: It comes about] because [a cognition] which is 

determined by the capacity of its own cause [which is not 

the universal] arises as having the nature of the apprehen- 
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sion of it (i.e., of the universal). And the fact of 

being an apprehension of something is not due to the fact 
of being produced by this [thing], because [otherwise] the 
eye etc., too, would have to be perceived. Nor is the fact 
of being the apprehension of something due to the fact of 
being connected to the form of [that] object, because it is 
impossible that the form of an object enters the cognition 
without having the nature of cognition. 

[We are going to prove it:] Is the form which is provided 



bhinno *bhinno va? 

yadi bhlnnah, sa tattviko 3 tattviko ua. 

yadi tattvik as, tadgatih katham? kirp svasarpved- 

yatvenaho janakatvakararpakatvena? 

tad yadi svasamvedyatvena, tad ayuktam, 
avi jnana 1 tjnataya svasamvedyatvayogat . 
atha janakatvakararpakatvena, tada praptakarapa- 
rampara. 

athatattvikas 2 t tadgatir nopapadyate svasamved- 
yatvajanakatvavyatirekat. 

athavyatiriktah, sa tattviko *tattviko va . 
yadi tattvikah, sa ja(JLatma tadviparito va. 
yadi ja&atma, na tarhi c ltd saha tadatmyam. 
cidacitos tdddtmyanu[S53]papattih. 
atha tadviparitas t tada jnanamdtrata syat . 
[M79b] jhanarupata ca sarvajnanasadharana 3 
pratikarmavyavasthanupapattih. 

athatattvikas t tada jnanasyapy atattvikatvam 
prapnoti. 

yadi ca vijhdnatdddtmyendkarotpattir bhavat 1, 


1 S: ajhanao 

2 M: paramparatattvikah; S: parampara/ atattvi- 
kah 

3 M: o jhanavadharanat/ (t/ seems to be deleted) 
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by the object different from the form of cognition or not 
. O 309 

di f f erent? 

If it is different, it is either real or unreal. 

If it is real, how is it known? Is it [known] by self- 
apprehension, or by producing [the cognition] and providing 
[its] form [to the cognition]? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it is [known] 
by self-apprehension, [then] this is not correct, because 
in as much as it does not have the nature of cognition 
self-apprehension is impossible. 

If it is [known] by producing [the cognition] and providing 
[its] form [to the cognition], then there would be an unin¬ 
terrupted series of forms [which leads to an infinite re- 

n 310 
gress]. 

[If the form provided by the object] is unreal, [then] its 
apprehension is impossible, because [what is unreal] is 
neither se1f-apprehended nor producer [of a cognition]. 

If [the form provided by the object] is not different 
[from the form of cognition], [then] it is either real or 
unreal. 

If it is real, it has either an unconscious nature or its 
opposite. 


If it has an unconscious nature, then [it] is not identical 
with the conscious (i.e., cognition). The identity between 
the conscious and the unconscious is impossible. 

If [the form provided by the object] is its opposite (i.e., 
if it has a conscious nature), then it would be nothing but 
cognition. And [since] the fact of having the nature of 
cognition is common to all cognitions, it [would] be impos¬ 
sible to assign [a specific cognition] to [its] correspond¬ 
ing object. 

If [the form provided by the object is identical with the 
cognition and] is not real, then the cognition, too, would 
not be real. 


Further, if the form [provided by the object] arises as 
identical with the cognition, [then, since] the cognition 
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vijhanam sarvakarakanispadyatvena 1 sadharanam - 
pra tikarmavyavasthanupapattih. 
evaip ca satl yad uktam 

arthena gha^ayaty enam na hi muktvartharu- 
patam/ 

tasmad arthadhigateh 2 pramanam meyarupata// 
tan mugdhavi last tam saugatanam. 
d.8 tad evam vrttivikalpadidu§anam samanyadau 

na sambhavati - 3 yathaiham rupam anekakaryotpa- 
dakatvena 4 sadharanaiji, tathaikam sdm.dn.yani aneka- 
dharasadharanam. 

athaikam 5 ru[M80a]pam nanekarp. karyam janayaty , 
apt tv ekam eva, tatrapi kim rupam eva kevalam 
utpadayaty uta jhanam eva? 

tad yadi rupam eva kevalam utpaday atl, tada 
rupasyagrahanaip prapnoti v 1 jhanajananat . 

atha jhanam eva kevalam utpaday ati, tathapi 
manasam pratyak?am na prapnoti. svavi$ayananta- 
ravi$ayasahakdrinendriyajhanena yaj janyate , tan 
manasam pratyaksam. na ca svavi§ayanantarabhavi 
ul§ayo ’stl rupantara jananat 6 . tasmad ekam eva 
rupaip vi jhanani ladikaryasadharanam pratipatta- 
uyam. 

caksurupalokadini karanani vijhanam utpdda- 
yantt, tani h.t[M80b]m ekasvabhavayuktany aho ni- 


1 M & S: oni$padyena 

2 PVtn I 34: prameyadhigatelp 

3 perhaps a lacuna at this point 

4 M: ootyadakatvena 

5 M & S: athaikao 

6 S’ odjanakat 
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is common [to all causal factors] in as much as it is pro¬ 
duced by all causal factors, it [would] be impossible to 
assign [a specific cognition] to [its] corresponding ob¬ 
ject. 

And thus, what has been said: 

"For [nothing] except the fact of having the form of 
the object relates the [cognition] to an object. 

This is why the means of valid cognition for the ap¬ 
prehension of an object is the fact of having the form 
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of the object, 

is [only] a stupid gesticulation of the Buddhists. 

Now, in the following manner [too] the reductio ad 
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absurdum of the residence etc., is not applicable to the 

universal etc.: just as one [and the same] visible is com¬ 
mon [to several effects] because it produces several ef¬ 
fects, in the same manner one [and the same] universal is 
common to several substrata. 

If [you say that] one visible does not produce several 
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effects, but only one, [then] in this [case], too, [we 

ask:] Does it produce only [another] visible or only a 
cognition? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it produces 
314 

only [another] visible, then the visible would not be 
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apprehended, because it does not produce a cognition. 

If it produces only a cognition, even so there would 
be no mental perception. Mental perception is that [cogni¬ 
tion] which is produced by the sensory cognition assisted 

by the object which immediately follows its own object 
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(i.e., the object of the sensory cognition). But there 

is no object which immediately follows its own object, 
because [the visible] does not produce another visible. 
This is why it has to be acknowledged that one [and the 
same] visible is common to [several] effects, [such as] the 
cognition, the blue [object], etc. 

[Several] causes, [such as] the eye, the visible, 
light, etc., produce the cognition. [Now] are they con- 
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yatasvabhavayuktani? 

tad yady ehasvabhavatayotpadayanti 1 , tada 2 
karakaikatvam prapnoty abhinnasvabhavayogitvat. 
atha niyatasvabhavayuktani [S54] jhanarupaip 
haryan i janayanti , tada vijhanasyabhedarupata 
nivartate niyatasvabhavakarakajanyatvad rupasab- 
dadivat 3 . 

atha vividhad apt karanad akhandi tarupaip. karyam 
bhavati. 

evam ca karyabhedad bhinnakarananumanam nivarta¬ 
te. 4 ekasvabhavad apt vijhanad anekam nayanalo- 
kadikaryam utpadyate. anekasmad apy eh.ani bhava¬ 
ti. evam ca sati niyataharyadarsane niyataka- 
[M81a]rananumanam nivartate. 

athaikasmad eva karanad ekaqi karyatp, bhavati na 
bahunam sahkalitanam ekaphalotpadakatvam . tatas 
ca niyataharyadarsane niyatakarananumanajp. kena 
nivaryate? 

tad etad asamicinam. yady ekaip karanam ekaip 
karyarp janayat i tadabhyupagamavirodhas - catur- 
bhyas cittacaltta bhauantl bodhad bodharupata 
ul?ayad 5 ul§ayalidratetyddl . 

ekam eva janayati, kim samanajatiyatvenaho tada- 


1 

M: 

oya 11 

2 

M: 

tat ah 

3 

M: 

oadhivat 


4 perhaps a lacuna at this point 

5 M & S om. ui$ayad 
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nected to one nature or are they connected to respectively 
317 

different natures? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if they produce [a 
common effect] while having the same nature, then [all] 
causal factors would be one because they are connected to 
the same nature. 

If [the causes] as connected to respectively different 
natures produce an effect consisting in a cognition, then 
the cognition ceases to have a unique form, because it is 
produced by causal factors which have respectively differ¬ 
ent natures, like the visible, sound, etc. [which do not 

have the same causes and, therefore, not the same na- 

, n 318 
ture]. 

[Objection:] Although from various causes, the effect a- 
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rises having a unique form. 

[Reply:] And so, the inference of [respectively] different 
causes based on [respectively] different effects [as infer¬ 
ential signs] disappears. [On the one hand, you say that] 
from [one] cognition, although it has a unique nature, 
several [different] effects, [such as] the eye, light, 
etc., arise. [On the other hand, you say that] from several 
[causes], too, one [effect] arises. And thus, the inference 

of respective causes, when one sees respective effects, 

, . 320 

disappears. 

[Objection:] One effect [only] arises from only one cause, 
several [causes] joint together do not produce one result. 
And thus, what [would] impede the inference of respective 
causes, when one sees respective effects? 

[Reply:] This is not true. If one cause [alone] produces 
[only] one effect, then [your] position is contradicted, 
[namely] "The cognition and [its accompanying] mental fac¬ 
tors arise from four [causes]: having the nature of cogni¬ 
tion [results] from a cognition, having the nature of an 
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object [results] from an object," etc. 

[If] one [cause] alone produces [only one effect], [then] 



karatvena kiiji va purvaparakalabhavi t vena? 

tad yadi samanajatiyatvena janakatvan i, tada 
samanajatiyaqi 1 pascad utpannam api jana- 
ye[M81b]t. 

atha tadakaranukaritvena janaham , tatrapy 
etad eva du$anam. 

atha purvaparakalabhavitvena janaham, na 
tarhidam vaktavyam ekam eva janaham caksurupalo- 
hamanaskaranam purvakalabhavitvavise$at. evam 
canekopadanotpadyatvenakarakadambakasvarupam vi- 
jhanam prasaktam. rupadyakaraparihare va vijha- 
nakarasyapy anupapattih. tadanupapattau naira- 
tmyaprasahgah. 

him ca jhanam karyaikasvabhavam karanaika- 
svabhavam ubhayasvabhavam va. 

tad yadi karanaikasvabhavam, tada haryaru- 
pata na sambhavati. tadabhave na vastutvam sam- 
skrtanam vastutvabhyu[M82a]pagamat. napi karana- 
rupatopapadyate * nadhiyamanati saya[S55 ]tvena ja- 
nakatvayogat. 

atha karyaikasvabhavam, tathapi na sadatma- 


1 M & S: samanakal inarp. 
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is it by being of the same kind, or by having the same 
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form, or by existing [respectively] before and after? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [something is 
considered as] producer because it is of the same kind [as 
the effect without any reference to time], then - being of 
the same kind - even that which has arisen afterwards would 
produce [that which has arisen before]. 

If [something is considered as] producer because [the 
effect] imitates its form, [then] in respect to this [al¬ 
ternative], too, [we raise] exactly the same criticism. 

If [it is considered that something] produces [the 

effect, i.e., the cognition] because it exists before and 
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[the effect] afterwards, then it should not be said that 

only one [cause] produces [the cognition], because the eye, 
the visible, light, attention, [etc.] equally exist before 
[the cognition]. And thus the cognition would have a multi¬ 
tude of forms as its nature, because it is produced by 
several material causes. Or if the form of the visible 
etc., is rejected [for the cognition], [then] the form of 
cognition, too, [would] be impossible. [And] when [even] 
the [form of cognition] is impossible, [the cognition] 
would not have a proper nature (i.e., would be unreal). 

Moreover, the cognition has either a unique nature of 
an effect, or a unique nature of a cause, or the nature of 
bo th. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it has a unique 

nature of a cause, then it cannot have the nature of an 

effect. When this [nature of an effect] is absent, [the 

cognition] is not a real thing, because you accept [only 

things] which are produced [by several factors] jointly as 
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real. Nor is it possible that [the cognition] has the 

nature of a cause [alone], because it can’t be producer 

without a [special] excellence being added [to it]. 

If [the cognition] has a unique nature of an effect, 
even so it [can]not have the nature of something real, be- 
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ham arthakriyaharane vastutvavirahdt. 
athobhayatmaham . 

ekam anehatmaham bhavati . hena tvarp. vipralambhi- 
tah? na hy ehasyanehanamaharane nandtopapadyate. 
na canehanamaharanam 1 upapadyate nimittasyavici- 
tratvat. evam vijhanasyasambhave sati santananu- 
papattir abhrantabhrantadvaitasyanupapattis ca. 
e.l ito *pi santanasyasiddhir - vijnanasyaika- 

tvat . tadekatvam cakdrantarasyanupapatteh. upa- 
pattau va jndnahdravirahaprasangah . tatprasahtau 
ca san[M82b] tananupapattih. 

e.2 ito * pi vijnanasantananupapa11ir - vijnanam 

asaddharmat sadatmataya nivartate, svarupantarat 
tu katham vyavar tat e? him sadatmataydha akaran- 
tarena? 

tad yadl sadatmataya vyavartate, tada rupa- 
der asadaharata prapnoti vdjivi§anayor iva. 
athaharantarena nivartate, tada jfidnasydsatsva- 
bhavata prapnoti turagavi§anavad iti 

atha vijhanaharataya nivartate rupadibhyo 
vijnanain, sa vi jhanaharata sat svabhdvasat svabha- 
va va 2 . 


1 M: okaranam 

2 M om. va 
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cause [you say that] if [a thing] does not accomplish an 
efficient action, it is not real. 

[Objection: The cognition] has the nature of both [cause 
and effect]. 

[Reply:] One [thing] has several natures! Who deceived you? 
For it is not by giving several names to one [thing] that 
[its] plurality [of nature] is established. And it is not 
correct to give several names [to the cognition], because 
the cause [of the denomination] is not diversified. Thus, 
when the cognition is impossible, a series [of cognitions, 
too] is impossible, and the duality of nonerroneous and er¬ 
roneous [cognitions] is [also] impossible. 

For the following [reason], too, a series [of cogni¬ 

tions] is not proved: because the cognition is one. And it 
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is one, because another form is impossible. Or if [it] 

is possible, [then] it (i.e., the cognition) would lack the 
form of cognition. And in this case a series [of cogni¬ 

tions] is impossible. 

For the following [reason], too, a series of cogni¬ 

tions is impossible: the cognition is differentiated from 
that which has an unreal character by having the nature of 
something real; but how is it differentiated from something 

which has another nature? Is it by having the nature of 
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something real or by another form? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it is differen¬ 
tiated by having the nature of something real, then the 
Visible etc., would have the nature of something unreal, 
just like the two horns of a horse. 

If it is differentiated by another form, then the cognition 
would have the nature of something unreal, just like the 
[two] horns of a horse. 

If the cognition is differentiated from the visible 
etc. , by having the form of cognition, [then] this having 
the form of cognition has either the nature of something 
real or the nature of something unreal. 
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tad yadi satsuabhaud, tada jhanakaratay a 
nivartata iti him uktam bhauatl? s adatmataya 
nivartate vi jhanasadakarayor auyatlrekat. tatas 
ca rupader asadakarata prapno ti turagavi§anavad 
iti purvoditam eva dusanam apadyate. 
athasatsvabhava, [M83a] tada kharavi§anavad ut- 

jnanarupatam parityajati . tyage vijnanasantana- 
nupapattih. tadanupapat tau caityavandanadihriyd- 
nar thahyam . 

e.3 ito ’ pi vijnanasantananupapattis - tadutpd- 

dahavi jnanasya purvaparasaho tpannavi jnanarp. prati 
suarupaulse§at. yad eva purvasahotpannavijhana- 
pek$aya svarupam tad evaparavijndnapek^ayapi 
[S56] svarupam vijnanasya niravayavatvena 1 . 
tatas ca yatha purvasaho tpannavijnanasya hetur 
na bhauaty, evam aparavijnanasyapi hetur na 
bhavati tatsvarupavyatiriktavydparatisayasyanu- 
palabdheh. 

atha purvakalabhava evatisayas tena tasya hetu- 
tvam upapadyate. 


1 M: niravayatvena 
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In respect to these [alternatives], if it has the 
nature of something real, then what does it mean [to say:] 
’’[The cognition] is differentiated by having the form of 
cognition”? [It means that] it is differentiated by having 
the form of something real, because there is no difference 
between the form of cognition and [the form] of something 
real. And thus, the visible etc., would have the form of 
something unreal, just like the [two] horns of a horse. 
Thus, the criticism which has already been raised above is 
inevitable. 

If [having the form of cognition] has the nature of some¬ 
thing unreal, then just like the horns of a donkey it would 
loose the nature of cognition. When [the nature of cogni¬ 
tion] is lost, a series of cognitions is impossible. When 
this [series of cognitions] is impossible, actions like the 
adoration of funerary monuments etc., are useless. 

For the following [reason], too, a series of cogni¬ 
tions is impossible: because a cognition which produces in 
it (i.e., in the series) has the same nature in respect to 

cognitions which are previous, posterior, or which have 
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arisen together [with it]. Exactly that which is the 
nature [of cognition] in respect to cognitions which are 
previous or which have arisen at the same time is the na¬ 
ture [of cognition] in respect to a posterior cognition, 
too, because the cognition has no parts. And thus, just as 
[a cognition] is not the cause of [another] cognition which 
is previous or which has arisen at the same time, in the 
same manner it is not the cause of a posterior cognition 
either, because a special excellence [responsible] for the 
activity (i.e., the production of another cognition), addi¬ 
tional to the nature of that (i.e., of cognition), is not 
apprehended. 

[Objection:] The special excellence is nothing but the 
existence before [the next cognition]; this is why the 
[cognition which exists before] is established as the cause 
[of the cognition which arises at the next moment]. 
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yady euam yatha devadat tajhanapurvakalabhavi 
devadat tajnanam 1 devadattajhanakaranam, tatha 
sarvapuru$ajhananam devadattajhanapurva 2 kalot- 
pannanam devadat tajnanam prati [M83b] hetutvam 
prasaktam. tatprasaktav anekadvipadesantaritapu- 
rusdnubhutd 3 rthanusmaranam syat. tatha svajana- 
bhujangamadav 4 ananubhute ’ py arthe ’nusmaranam 
syat . tatha tathagatavadatajhanajanyatve deva¬ 
dat tadi 5 jhananam avadatata syat. tatas c a sarve 
sarvajhah syuh. atha naivavadatata devadattadi- 
jhdnanam tathagatavadatajhanopadanajanyatve ’pi 
devadattadijhanenapi janitatvat, taj janyatvenai- 
va tathagatajhdnasyapy auadata[M84a] 6 rupata na 
prapnoti. tatas casav a py avitaragah syad as ar- 
vajhas ca . 

e.4 itas ca santananupapattir - vijhanayoh 

sahotpade he tuphalabhavanupapat teh. yadaiva 
haranajhanam uinasyati, tadaiva karyajhanam 
jayata it! u ah siddhantah. karanajhanasya ca 
vinasas tadutpada eva. tatas ca karanajhanavina- 
sakale karyajhanam bhavati kirn uktam bhavati? 
karanajhdnotpadakala eva bhavati. tatas ca sa- 
hotpannayor hetuphalabhavanupapat tir ekakalodga- 


1 M & S om. devadat tajnanam ; one could read 
perhaps- devadat tajhana^t purvakalabhavi and 
avoid the conjecture 

2 M & S om. opurvao 

3 M: odnusyutao 

4 M: obhujahgamadau ’ nubhute ; perhaps a lacuna 
at this point 

5 S om. oddio 

6 Folios 84a - 108b (= TVS pp. 56.13-74.12} are 
missing on the microfilm in my possession; from 
here on the text is based on S alone. 
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[Reply:] If so, just as a cognition of Devadatta which ex¬ 
ists before [another] cognition of Devadatta is the cause 
of [this very next] cognition of Devadatta, in the same 
manner the cognitions of all people which have arisen be¬ 
fore a [certain] cognition of Devadatta would be the cause 
of [that later] cognition of Devadatta. In this case [a 
person who lives here] would remember an object experienced 
by people who are separated [from him] in place by several 
continents. In the same manner one would recollect objects, 

although not experienced [by oneself], such as relatives, 
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serpents, etc. In the same manner the cognitions of De¬ 
vadatta etc., would be pure, because they [would be] pro¬ 
duced by the pure cognition of the Tathagata. And thus, all 
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[people] would be omniscient. If the cognitions of Deva¬ 
datta etc., are not pure, because - although producedby the 
pure cognition of the Tathagata as material cause - they 
are produced by the [impure] cognition of Devadatta etc., 
as well, [then] the cognition of the Tathagata, too, would 
not have a pure nature, precisely because it is produced by 
the [impure cognition of Devadatta etc.]. And thus, he 
(i.e., the Tathagata) as well would not be [a person] free 
from passions and [therefore he would] not be omniscient. 

For the following [reason], too, a series [of cogni¬ 
tions] is impossible: because the relation of cause and 
effect is impossible between two cognitions when they arise 
together (i.e., when they arise at the same time). Your 
established tenet is: Precisely at the time when the cause- 
cognition perishes the effect-cognition arises. And the 
perishing of the cause-cognition [constitutes] exactly the 
production of it (i.e., the effect-cognition). And thus, 
what does it mean [to say that] the effect-cognition arises 
at the time of the perishing of the cause-cognition? [It 
means that the effect-cognition] arises exactly at the time 
of the production of the cause-cognition. And thus, the 
relation of cause and effect is impossible between these 
two [cognitions] in as much as they have arisen together. 
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tayor goviganayor iva. 

karanajnanasya canutpanna 1 syotpattivad anutpan- 
nasya vinasaprasahgah. tatas ca hsanarn api nopa- 
labhyeta. upalabdhau va satatopalambhaprasangas 
t add t mabhu t avina s a s yopalambhavighatakartrtvat. 
vighatakar tr tve vaikaksanopalambhasyapy anupa- 
pattiprasangah. 

athaikaksanopalabhyasvabhavakam sanjatam tena 
na 2 satatopalabdhir anupalabdhir va . 
yady evam dvadasa§ tak§an.opa[S57] labhyasvabhava- 
kam sanjatam him na kalpyate? 

kirn cotpadavinasayor abhede sati karyakaranayoh 
samam vinasah syat. 

e.5 yad apy anyad uktam - matur udarani§krama- 

nanantaram yad adyam jnanam taj jnanantarapurva- 
kam jnanatvad dvitiyajnanavat. 

nasiddhatvad drstantasya. dvitiyadijnanasyapi 
yatha jnanapurvakatvam navagahayiturn paryate, 
tatha prag evaveditam. kirn ca yadi 3 jnanatvaj 
jnanapurvahat vanumanaip ., na ki lavabodha t makakdra- 


1 M acc. to S: o canupapannao 

2 M acc. to S om. na 

3 S conjectures yad dhi 
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just like (i.e., not any more than) between the two horns 
of a cow which appear at the same time. 

And [since arising and perishing must occur at the same 
time, it follows that] just as the cause-cognition which 
has not [yet] arisen arises, [a cause-cognition] which has 
not [yet] arisen would perish [as well] (i.e., it would 
perish before it arises). And thus, not even for a moment 
would [the cognition] be apprehended. Or if it is appre¬ 
hended, [then] there would be constant apprehension [of 
it], because perishing which has such a nature does not 
cause an impediment to the apprehension. Or if it does 
cause an impediment [to the apprehension], [then] even an 
apprehension for one moment would not be possible. 
[Objection: The cognition] arises as having the nature of 
something apprehensible for [only] one moment; this is why 
[the cognition] is neither constantly apprehended nor not 
apprehended at all. 

[Reply:] If so, why not assume that it arises as having the 
nature of something apprehensible for twelve or eight mo¬ 
ments? 

Besides, when there is no difference [in time] between 
arising and perishing, the cause and the effect would per¬ 
ish together. 

Something else has also been said: "The first cogni¬ 
tion immediately after the exit [of the newborn] from the 
womb of the mother is preceded by another cognition, be¬ 
cause it is a cognition, just like the second cognition [of 
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the newborn]." 

[This inference] is not [correct], because the example is 
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not established. It has been explained already above why 
it is not conceivable for the second and further cogni¬ 
tions, too, that they are preceded by [another] cognition. 
Besides, if one infers that [a cognition] is preceded by 
[another] cognition from the fact that it is a cognition, 
[then] supposedly (i.e., this presupposes the opinion that) 
an effect which has the nature of cognition is impossible 
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nam antarena bodhatmakam karyam upapadyate. etac 
cavadyam. abodhatmakad api nilalokalocanadikara- 
nad upajayate. tatha 1 2 garbhddau yad adyam vijna- 
naiji, tad bhutasafighatad eva bhav i$yati, na jna- 
nantaram parikalpaniyam. 

yasyanantaram yad bhavati, tat tasya karanam, 
naparidrstasamarthyam. vijncLnabhave vi jnanajan- 
yahdratd nivptta, na tu jndnakdrata. yathendri- 
yavyaparam antarenopajayamane manovijnana indri- 
yajanyakarata nivartate, na tu jndnakdrata. 
yadi ca sadrsat sadrsasyotpattir niyamyate, tada 
dhumena dahananumanam na prapnoti, dahanasya 
dhumasarupyam antarenopadanaharanatvayogat. 
atha ruparupata sarupyam ubhayor iti cet, 
tad ihapi svalah$anarupata sarupyam bhutavijna- 
nayor t alaip. paralokavi jnanakalpanaya . 
atha vijnanarupata bhutanam na vidyate tena 
te$am upadanaharanatvam aasti vijnanam prat iti 
ced z , 

ihapi dhumarupata nasti dahanasya, nopadanahara- 


1 S & M acc. to S: tada 

2 M acc. to S prat itis ced 
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without a cause which has the nature of cognition. But this 
is faulty. [The cognition] is produced from causes, [such 
as] a blue [object], light, the eye, etc., although they do 
not have the nature of cognition. In the same manner the 
first cognition of a foetus etc., should arise only from 
the aggregate of the [four] elements (i.e., the body), 
another (i.e., previous) cognition should not be assumed. 
The cause of something is that which immediately precedes 
it, not something the capacity of which has not been ob¬ 
served. When the [previous] cognition is absent, [the cog¬ 
nition] does not have the form of something which is pro¬ 
duced by a cognition, but it does have the form of cogni¬ 
tion. Just as when a mental cognition is produced without 
the activity of a sense it does not have the form of some¬ 
thing which is produced by a sense, but does have the form 
of cognition. 

And if [in order to establish that a cognition is necessar¬ 
ily produced by a cognition you] make the restriction that 

[things only] arise from something to which they are simi- 
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lar, then there would be no inference of fire from 

smoke, because without similarity with smoke the fire could 
not be [considered as] the material cause [of smoke]. 
[Objection:] The fact of having the nature of a visible is 
the similarity between the two (i.e., fire and smoke). 
[Reply:] Then here, too, the fact of having the nature of a 
particular is the similarity between the [four] material 
elements and the cognition. The assumption of a cognition 
which belongs to another world (i.e., a former life) is 
[therefore] superfluous. 

[Objection:] The material elements do not have the nature 
of cognition; this is why they are not the material cause 
of the cognition. 

[Reply: Then] here, too, fire does not have the nature of 
smoke, [and therefore it would] not be the material cause 
[of smoke]. [And] when [fire] is not the [material cause of 



natvam. tadabhave na dahananumanam. 

tathdnubhavajndndd anubhavajhanasyaiva ni§- 
pattir abhyupeyopaddnakdrcujLdnukdritvena karyasya 
nt$pattyabhyupagamat. na caikadeSdnukaritvam 
asti tadbijasyavicitratvat. anubhavd[S58]kdrana- 
nukaritve ca jnandkdratavirahah syat. anuharoti 
ca vijndnarupatam tena katham ndnubhavatmakam? 
tadupapattau ca praptanubhavaparamparety atah 
smarananupapattih. tadanupapattau cdnumanajndna- 
sydpy anupapattih. tatas ca sarvavyavaharavilo- 
paprasangah. 

evaift ca 1 na santanasiddhir, napi savikalpa- 
kanirvikalpakajnanadvairasyam asti, napi vyabhi- 
caravyabhicdradvaividhyam upapadyate s augate 
mate . 


1 M acc. to S: prasahgas ca evarp. 
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334 

smoke], there is no inference of fire [from smoke]. 

In the same manner it has to be admitted that only a 
cognition which is an experience (i.e., not a recollection) 
is produced from a cognition which is an experience, be¬ 
cause [you] accept that the effect is produced as imitating 

335 

[its] material cause. And [it] does not imitate [only] a 
part [of its cause], because its cause is not diversified. 
And if [the effect] does not imitate the form of experi¬ 
ence, it would not have the form of cognition [either]. But 
it does imitate the fact of having the nature (i.e., form) 
of cognition; therefore, how could it not have the nature 
of experience? 

And when this is established, an uninterrupted series of 
expe-riences results. Consequently, recollection [would be] 
impossible. And when this (i.e., recollection) is impos- 

330 

sible, inferential cognition is also impossible. And 

thus, all day-to-day activities would disintegrate. 

[Conclusion:] And thus, in the Buddhist system, a 
series [of cognitions] is not proved; nor are there two 
groups of cognitions, [i.e.] conceptual and non-conceptual; 
nor are the two kinds [of cognitions according to] errone¬ 
ousness and nonerroneousness possible. 
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5.1(1) 


5.12 


tatha sat samprayoge purusasyendriyanam buddhi- 
janma tat pratyaksam tad apt pratyuktam. 
katham? etat sutram kadacil laksanaparam kadacic 
ca karakasahkhyapratipadanaparam kadacic canuva- 
daparam . 

tad yadi laksanaparam , tadavabodhasyavya- 
bhicaritvam navagantum pargate - nadustakarana- 
janyatvena napi pravrttisamarthyena napi badha- 
rahitatvena nanyatha va . sarvam purvoditam anu- 
smrtya vaktavyam. 

napindriyar thasamprayogajatvam vijnanasya- 
vabodhasya cdrvagbhagavidavagamyate tadatindri- 
yatvena tadayattatanadhigat eh. 

napindriyajanyatvam avagantum paryata indriyanam 
atindriyatvad eva. 
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[Chapter V 

Examination of Mimamsasutra 1.1.4] 


In the same manner the [statement] ’’Perception is the 

arising of cognition when the senses of a person are in 

337 

contact with an existent [thing]” is refuted as well. 

Why [is it refuted]? 

This sutra [is] sometimes [explained] as having the purpose 

of a definition [of perception], sometimes as having the 

purpose of communicating the number of the causal factors 

[of perception], and sometimes as having the purpose of a 

338 

repetition [of the definition of perception]. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [the sutra] has 
the purpose of a definition, then [we reply that] the non- 
erroneousness of a cognition cannot be known: neither by 
its being produced by faultless causes, nor by the effi¬ 
ciency of activity, nor by its being free from sublation, 
nor otherwise. All what has been said above [in respect to 

these alternatives] should be remembered and pronounced 

r . 339 

[again]. 

Moreover, a person who does not have superior 

faculties does not apprehend that a cognition or 

, . 340 

apprehension arises from a contact between sense and 

object; for the dependence [of a cognition] upon that [con¬ 
tact] is not apprehended, because that [contact] is beyond 
[the reach of] the sense. 

One cannot apprehend either that [a cognition] is produced 
by a sense, precisely because the senses are beyond [the 
reach of] the senses. 
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5.2 


5.3 


5.3a 


a thavabodhanya thanupapa ttya sannihar saparihalpa- 
na hriyate. 

avabodhasyanyathanupapattir na bhavati. hanuma? 

atha harahasahkhyartham, him tena parisah- 
khyanena 1 prayojanam? alohadinam api harahatvat 
tany api parisahhhyeyani bhavanti. 

athanuvadaparata, prasiddhasyanuvado napra- 
siddhasya. na cadhyah$am hvacid viditam. 
nanu loke viditam. 

na utdt[S59]tam iti brumo ’vyabhicaritayanavaga- 
teh. napi satsamprayogajatvam viditam. tatas ca 
pratyahsanadhigatih. tadanavagatau canuvaddnupa- 
pat tih. 

ito ' py anuvadanupapattih - prayojanabha- 
vat. na hi prayojanam vinanuvadah pravartata, 
'nudya hvacit hihcid vidhiyate pratisidhyate va. 
nanv atrapi dharmam prati nimittatvam pratisidh- 
yate. tad uhtam - dharmam praty animittam pra- 
tyahsam vidyamanopalambhanatvat samprayogajatvac 
ca. 

tatra him anyapaddrthavabhasotpannam pratyahsam 
dharmaqi prat i nimittatvena pratisidhyate kirn va 
dharmavabhasotpannam anutpannam va? 


1 S & M acc. to S: parisamhhyatena 
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[Objection:] Contact is assumed because otherwise the ap- 

342 

prehension would be impossible. 

[Reply: We claim that] it is not [true that] an apprehen¬ 
sion is not possible otherwise. What is the proof [for it]? 

If [the sutra] has the purpose of [communicating] the 
number of the causal factors, [then] what is the purpose of 
this enumeration? Since light etc., too, are causal fac¬ 
tors, they should also be enumerated. 

If [the sutra] has the purpose of a repetition, [then] 
this is not correct because one repeats what is well known, 
not what is unknown. But perception is not known (i.e., 

mentioned) anywhere [else in the Minidnisdsutra] . 

343 

[Objection’-] It is known among the people. 

[Reply:] We say that it is not known, because it is not 

344 

apprehended as nonerroneous. Nor is it known that [per¬ 

ception] is produced by a contact with an existent [thing], 
and therefore, perception is not apprehended. And when it 
is not apprehended, [its] repetition is impossible. 

For the following [reason], too, a repetition is im¬ 
possible: because there is no motive [for it]. For one does 
not undertake a repetition without a motive: by repeating 
one affirms or negates something in respect to something. 
[Objection:] Here [in this sutra], too, it is negated that 
[perception] is a means for [the apprehension of] dharma . 
This has been stated [by us]: "Perception is not a means 
for [the aprehension of] dharma, because it apprehends an 
existing [object] and because it arises from a contact 
[between sense and object]." 

[Reply: Do you mean] in this [sentence that] a perception 
which arises containing the appearance of an object other 
[than dharma] is negated as a means for [the apprehension 
of] dharma, or [do you mean that a perception] which arises 
containing the appearance of dharma [is negated as the 

means for its apprehension], or [a perception] which does 

. „346 

not arise? 
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5.3b 


tad yady anyapadar thavabhaso tpannapratya- 
k$avyavrttih kriyate, tadavipratipattyd sambo- 
dhayitavya jadamatayah. 

atha dharmava 1 bodhakotpannapratyaksavyavrt- 
tih kriyate , ta da virodhena pratyavastheyo bha- 
vati. dharmavabodhaho tpannam pratyak saqi na ca 
dharmanimittam iti vyahatam apad Isyate. anyatha 
codanavacanajanitavijhanasyapi dharmavabodhaka- 
tveno tpannasyatannimi t tatvam syat. 

athanutpannasya dharmavabodhakatvaijt nasti , 
kenatra pratipadyate yan no tpannam tad dharmava- 
bodhaham ? napi kamaladalavabodhakam suayara a- 
sat tvat . 

yad apy uhtam - satsamprayogajatvad iti , 
tad apy ayuhtam. satsamprayogajatvarn yatha na 
bhavati tatha prag evoktam. 

yad apy anyad uktam - vidyamanopalambhana- 
t vat kila pratyahsam vijhanam vidyamanam avabo- 
dhayati. yady evam na kevalam pratyak$am, apt tu 
sarvapramano tpadi tarp. vijhanam vidyamanavabodha- 
kam. 

atha codanajanitarn vijhanam avidyamanakartavyar- 
thavabodhakam. 


1 M acc. to S: dharmyava° 
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In respect to these [alternatives], if a perception 
which arises containing the appearance of an object other 
[than dharma] is excluded [from the means for apprehension 
of dharma], then [you] blockheads should be informed that 
[we] do not disagree. 

If perception which arises as making known dharma is 
excluded [from the means for apprehension of dharma], then 
[you] should be confronted with a contradiction*, [on the 
one hand] perception arises as making known dharma , and [on 
the other hand] it is not a means for [the apprehension of] 
dharma; thus, something contradictory is indicated [by this 
proposition]. Otherwise, (i.e., if you don’t consider this 
as a contradiction) a cognition arisen from a Vedic injunc¬ 
tion which has arisen as making known dharma would also not 
be a means for [the apprehension of] dharma. 

If [a perception] which does not arise does not make 
known dharma, [then the proposition is superfluous, for] 
who claims here (i.e., among sensible people) that [a per¬ 
ception] which does not arise makes known dharma? It does 

not make known a lotus leaf either, since it does not exist 

. * K 347 
itself. 

It has also been said*, ’’because it arises from a con¬ 
tact with an existent [thing].” This, too, is not correct. 

348 

It has been explained already above that there is no 
(i.e., that it cannot be known that there is) arising from 
a contact with an existent [thing]. 

Something else has also been said*. "Perceptual cogni¬ 
tion makes known an existing [thing] because, as is well 

349 

known, it apprehends an existing [thing].” If so, [then] 
not only perception, but cognitions which are produced by 
all means of valid cognition make known an existing 
[thing]. 

[Objection:] A cognition which arises from Vedic injunction 
makes known a thing which does not exist [as it] has 
[still] to be done. 
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yady avidyamanam, katham avabodhyate? athavabo- 
dhyate, [S60] katham avidyamanata? avabodhyama- 
natvenaiva vidyamanata pratyak$apramanavabodhi- 
tarthavad iti napy avabodhanam avabodhyam anta- 
renopajayate pratyak$avabodhanavat . 

apt ca codanavacanajanitavijhanasya mithya- 
tvam upapadyate ' vidyamanavi?ayatvat kesonduka- 
jhanavat . heson&ukavijhanasyapi pratlyamanopaka- 
rakarthabhave mithyatvam. tad ihapi pratlyamano- 
pakarahartho nasty 1 eva, hatham na mithyatvam? 
tadanvaye va har tavyar thavi §aya t vaqi pratihiyeta 
codanavacasah. 

kirn ca codanajan Itaryi vijhanam har tavyatar- 
thavisayam va tadabhavavi §ayaqi nirvi$ayam vd . 

tad yadi kar tavya tar thavi $ayaiji , tadd tasya 
vartamanataiva pratityutkalitatvad vidyamanato- 
yadivat . 2 toyader apra t i yamana t vaqi svasattadhu- 
mad agnau sati janakatvadina nimittena 2 . etac 
ced vidyate, katham avidyamanata? 

atha tadabhavavi§ayam, tasyapi svena rupena 
vidyamanatvan na kar tavyata. 

atha nirvi ^ayarji, na tarhi codana kar tavya- 


1 M acc. to S: ’sty 

2 does not seem to make sense 
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[Reply:] If it does not exist, how is it made known? If it 
is made known, how [is it possible that] it does not exist? 
[One knows that] something exists only by its being made 
known, just like a thing which is made known by perception 
which is a means of valid cognition. Nor does an apprehen¬ 
sion arise without an apprehended [thing], just like a 
perceptual apprehension. 

Moreover, the cognition which arises from Vedic in¬ 
junction is established as false, because it has for its 
object an inexistent [thing], just like the cognition of 
the hair-net. The cognition of the hair-net too is [only] 
false, when the apprehended co-producing object does not 
exist. Thus here, too, the apprehended co-producing thing 
certainly does not exist; how could [the cognition arising 
from Vedic injunction] not be false? Or if there is a [cau¬ 
sal] connection between [the cognition and its object], the 
Vedic injunction would not have a thing which has to be 
done for its object. 

Besides, the cognition which arises from Vedic injunc- 

351 

tion either has the object of duty for its object, or 
the absence of that [object of duty], or it is without an 
object. 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it has the ob¬ 
ject of duty for its object, then this [object] must exist 
because it appears in a cognition, just like existing water 
etc. . . . When this is the case, how [is it possible that 
the object of duty] does not exist? 

If [the cognition from Vedic injunction] has the ab¬ 
sence of that [object of duty] for its object, [then] this 
[object, namely, the absence of the object of duty] is not 

something [still] to be done, because it, too, exists in 

f 352 
its own form. 

If [the cognition from Vedic injunction] is without an 
object, then [you] should not say that the Vedic injunction 
makes known [an object] which has to be done, but that it 
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5.a 


vabodhika, api tu nirvisayety evam uah. tauyani. 
euaiji s thite yatha pratyaksam vidyamanopalambha - 
kam tathanyany apt pramanani. 

buddhijanma pratyaksam, na ca buddhyavagame 
pramanam asti. pratyaksavaseyd sa na bhavati 
svayam anabhyupagamat. anumanagamydpi na bhavati 
taya pratibaddhalihganavagateh. atharthapattya 
prat lyate, kiip, ghatar thanyathanupapat tyaho tad- 
upadanaparityaganyathanupapattya ghatavabodhan- 
yathanupapattyd va? 

tad yadi ghatarthanyathanupapattya, tad 
ayuktam. na buddhikaryo ghato, ‘pi tu buddhir 
iha tathdrya. 

atha gha%opadanaparityaganyathanupapattya 
buddhiparikalpana kriyate, tad ayu[S61 ]h.tairi, 
buddhi suarupasy anekakal antarauas t handyogad ar- 
thapatter nirvisayatvam. kenapi baiauata prerito 
buddhim antarena va tadupaplavad va ghatopadana- 
parityagaya gha fate tena sandigdharthapattih . na 
ca sambandhagrahanam antarena niyatayam buddhau 
pratipattir upapadyate. arthapattitas tu tadanu- 
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is without an object. When this is the case, just as per¬ 
ception apprehends an existing [thing], in the same manner 
[all] the other means of valid cognition, too [apprehend an 
existing thing]. 

[You say that] perception is the arising of cogni- 
353 

tion, but there is no means of valid cognition for the 

apprehension of cognition. It (i.e., cognition) cannot be 

ascertained by perception, since [you] do not admit it 

354 355 

yourself. Nor can it be apprehended by inference, 

because there is no apprehension of an [inferential] sign 

which is connected with it (i.e., with the cognition). If 

356 

[the cognition] is apprehended by implication, is it 

because the object, [for instance] a pot, would be impossi¬ 
ble otherwise, or because obtaining and getting rid of/ 
avoiding that [object] would be impossible otherwise, or 
because the apprehension of the pot would be impossible 
o therwise? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if [you claim that 
the cognition must exist] because otherwise the object pot 
would be impossible, [then] this is not correct. The pot is 
not the effect of the cognition, on the contrary, the cog¬ 
nition is its effect here [in this world]. 

If [you] assume a cognition because otherwise obtain¬ 
ing and getting rid of/avoiding the pot would be impos- 
357 

sible, [then] this is not correct: the implication is 

without an object, because the cognition itself cannot 
subsist for several intervals of time. [A person] who is 
impelled by someone who prevails [over him] strives to 
obtain the pot [even] without a [prior] cognition [of that 
pot], or [he may strive] to get rid of [the pot], because 
it (i.e., the pot) has been destroyed; therefore the im¬ 
plication is doubtful. And the apprehension of a determined 
cognition is impossible without the apprehension of the 
relation [between cognition and object]. But when this 
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papattav indriyahalpanapi durgha^a. 

athavabodhanyathanupapattya buddhiparikal- 
pana kriyate, tasyapi buddhya saha sambandho 
nasti, katham avabodhayati? avabodhe cavagate 
pratyah$dvagataiva buddhir ndvabodhagamyd . ava- 
bodhabuddhivi jnanasabdanaip. paryayatvad avabudh- 
yate jnayata ity eko * rthah. 
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[apprehension of the cognition] is not established by im¬ 
plication, the assumption of the senses, too, is impossi- 

, , 358 

ble . 

If [you] assume a cognition because otherwise the 

359 

apprehension [of an object] would be impossible, [then 

this is not correct, since] for this [apprehension] as well 
there is no relation to a cognition. How could [implica¬ 
tion] make known [the cognition]? And when an apprehension 
is apprehended, [it means that] a cognition is apprehended 
by perception, not [that] it is apprehended by an apprehen¬ 
sion. Since the words ’apprehension* (avabodha ), ’cogni¬ 
tion* (buddhi), and ’cognition* ( vijhana ) are synonyms, ’is 
apprehended’ and ’is cognized* have the same meaning. 
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6. tatha srotradivrttir avikalpika, etad apt praty- 

uhtam . 

6.1 srotradikarananam 1 sabdadlui sayakarataya vipari- 

namo vrttisabdenabhidhiyate. sa canekaprakara 
bhavati - samyagjndnarupd viparyayajnanasandeha- 
rupa ca. tad uktam - tamo moho mahamohas tamisro 
’ndhatamisra ityadi. 

6.11 tad yadi srotradivrtteh pratyaksatvam, ta da 

viparyayadivrtter apt pratyahsatvam prapnoti . 
a thabadhitapadopadanam hriyate. 

tat sLitre na sruyate. bhavatu va tasya kalpana, 
tathapy avyabhicaritvam jnatun i na sakyate. tac 
ca naiyayikapratyaksalaksanadhikare prapancitam. 
yadi cavyabhicaripadena viparyayarupa vpttir 
apodyate, tat tadatmataya vyavasthita samyagru- 
papi vrttir apod ltd bhavati. tatas ca sahgrahya 


1 M acc. to S: okarananam 
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[Chapter VI 

Examination of the Sankhya definition of perception] 


In the same manner the [definition of perception as] " the 

360 

functioning of the ear etc., which is not conceptual" is 
refuted as well. 

What is expressed by the word ’functioning’ is the trans- 
361 

formation of the instruments (i.e., the senses), [such 

as] the ear etc., into the form of an object, [such as] 

362 

sound etc. And this [functioning] is of several sorts: 

it has the form of valid cognition (i.e., it equals percep¬ 
tion) and it has the form of false cognition and doubt^^ 
(i.e., it is not perception). This has been said [by you]: 
"Obscurity, delusion, great delusion, darkness and blind- 
darkness etc. 

Now, if the functioning of the ear etc., is perception, 

then the functioning [in the form of] error etc., would be 
perception as well. 

[Objection:] The word ’not sublated’ is employed [in order 
to exclude false cognition etc., from the realm of the 
definition]. 

[Reply:] This [word] is not mentioned (lit. heard) in the 
365 

sutra. Or let it be assumed [as contained in the sutra]; 

nevertheless the nonerroneousness [of a cognition] cannot 

be known. This has been explained in detail in the chapter 

366 

on the Naiyayikas’ definition of perception. And if the 

functioning which takes the form of error is excluded by 
the word ’nonerroneous,’ then a functioning which takes the 
form of valid [cognition],, too, is excluded [from the realm 
of the definition], in as much as it is established as 
identical with the [functioning which has the form of er- 
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na labhyate vrttih. 

atha samyagrupa vrttir iha sahgrahya , tadapohya 
na labhyate vrt tinaqi svarupaihatabhyupagamat . 
bhedabhyupagame 1 va 2 bhyupetahanam . na hi bhava - 
tarn pak$a indriyad bhidyante vrttay as, [S62] tac 
ced abhinnam, hathairt vrttinam bhedah? bhedabhyu- 
pagama indriyaikatvam hiyate. indriyavyatireki- 
tuajji vd 3 na vaktavyam. 

6.1a indriyavyatirekitve 9 bhyupagamyamane nila- 

lohi taghatadinarp, sarvadopalambhah syad, indriya- 
vasthane tadavyatirihtaya vrtter avasthanasam- 
bhavat. tatsambhave c a ghatadyanupalambhanupa- 
pattih. atha vrttisadbhave 9 py anupalabdhir , na 
kadacid upalabdhih syat. na hi bhavatam pakse 
hihcid apurvam jayate purvam vd nirudhyate. 
tatas ca sarvasyastitva upalabdhyanupalabdhi 
kinkr te? sadopalabdhir anupalabdhir 4 vd. na hy 
evaqivddino dvitiya gatir astl. 

6.1b him ca sabdadaya upalabhyante him anupala- 

bhyasvabhava upalabhyanta ahosvid upalabhyasua- 
bhavah 5 ? 


1 S & M acc. to S: bhedanabhyupagame ; perhaps: 
bhedenabhyupagame 

2 S 8l M acc. to S: cdo 

3 S & M acc. to S om. vd 

4 M acc. to S: anulabdhir 

5 M acc. to S: osvabhdva 
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ror]. And thus, a functioning which can be included [in the 
realm of the definition] cannot be found. 

If [on the other hand] the functioning which takes the form 
of valid [cognition] can be included here [in the realm of 
the definition], then [a functioning] which could be ex¬ 
cluded [from it] cannot be found, because [you] admit 
[yourself] that [all] functioning has the same nature. 

Or if [you] admit that [functioning] is differentiated, 
[then you] abandon your position. For according to you 
[all] functioning is not different from the sense; if it 
(i.e., the sense) is not different [from one moment to 
another], how could the functioning be differentiated? If 
[you] admit the difference [in functioning], the unity of 

the sense would be lost. Or [you] should not say that [the 

36T 

functioning] is not different from the sense. 

If [you] admit that [the functioning] is not different 

from the sense, [then objects such as] a blue [object], a 

red [object], a pot, etc., would always be perceived: given 

the continuity of the sense, there is also continuity of 

368 

the functioning which is not different from it. And when 

there is this [continuity of functioning of the sense], the 

non-apprehension of the pot etc., would be impossible. If 

there is no apprehension [of the pot etc.] in spite of the 

existence of the functioning, [then] there would never be 

an apprehension [of the pot etc.], for according to your 

position nothing is produced which [has] not [existe d] 

before, and nothing which [has existed] before is de- 
369 

stroyed. And thus, when everything exists, how could 

apprehension and non-apprehension [both] be effected? 
[There must be] either apprehension or non-apprehension at 
all times, for there is no other way for him who holds such 
a doctrine (i.e., satkaryavada ). 

Besides, [when you say that objects such as] sound 
etc., are apprehended, are they apprehended in as much as 
they have an imperceptible nature or in as much as they 
have a perceptible nature? 



tad yady anupalabhyasvabhava upalabhyante, 
tadopalabdhih katham? 1 yady anupalabhyasvabha- 
vah, katham upalabhyeran ? 1 anyathatmader apy 
upalabdhih syat. 

athopalabhyasvabhava upalabhyante , ’nupa- 

labdhih katham? kirn tenaivakdrenahosvid akaran- 
tarena? 

yadi tenaivakarenanupalabdhir, atmader apy anu- 
palabdhir na prapnoti. upalabdhau va bijantaram 
vacaniyam. 

athakarantarena nopalabhyante , tathapy upalabh- 
yamananupalabhyamanayor naikatvarp. sabdatmakara- 
yor iva. na hy upalabhyasvabhdvac chabdad anupa- 
labhyasuabha.ua atmavyatirikto drstah. 
atha tasyaivabhivyaktasyopalabdhih. 
tat svarupavad abhivyakteh sar uadauast handt 2 
satatopalabdhiprasahgah. 

atha tirodhane saty anupalabdhis , tada tatsvaru- 
patadatmyat satatanupalambhaprasahgah. ubhayor 
vavas thane samam upalambhanupalambhau [S63] sya- 
tam. tatas cedanim upalabhe purvam nopalabha 3 


1 perhaps an interpolation 

2 M acc. to S: sarvadanavasthanat 

3 S: upalabha (M?) 
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In respect to these [alternatives], if [objects such 
as sound etc.] which have an imperceptible nature are ap¬ 
prehended, how is [their] apprehension possible? If they 
have an imperceptible nature, how could they be apprehend¬ 
ed? [They cannot be apprehended, for] otherwise the Self 
etc., too, would be apprehended. 

If [sound etc.] which have a perceptible nature are 
apprehended, how is [their] non-apprehension possible? Is 
it because of exactly this form (i.e., because of their 
perceptible nature) or because of another form? 

If [their] non-apprehension is due to exactly this form, 
[then] non-apprehension of the Self etc., too, would be im¬ 
possible. Or another reason for apprehension should be 
s tated. 

If [sound etc.] are not apprehended because of another 
form, even so there is no identity between what is being 
perceived (i.e., sound) and what is not perceived (i.e., 
that which has the other form), just as [there is no iden¬ 
tity] between the forms of sound and the Self. For the Self 
which has an imperceptible nature is not regarded as iden¬ 
tical with a sound which has a perceptible nature. 
[Objection:] There is an apprehension only of that [which 

has a perceptible nature] in as much as it is manifest- 

, 370 
ed. 

[Reply:] Since the manifestation, just as this [percep¬ 
tible] nature, subsists at all times, there would be con¬ 
stant apprehension [of the object]. 

If [you say that there would be no constant apprehension, 

because] there is no apprehension when [the perceptible 
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manifested object] disappears, then there would never be 

an apprehension, because [the disappearance and] this [per¬ 
ceptible] nature [of the object] are identical. Or if both 
[manifestation and disappearance] subsist, there would be 
apprehension and non-apprehension at the same time. [Since 
this is impossible, only one of them can take place, and 
that constantly.] And thus, one could not say: "I perceive 



iti vyavaharavirahah syat. tatha purvam upala- 
bha 1 idanim nopalabha ity etad apt na prapnoti. 
athavayavopacaye saty upalambhah. 
tasya sarvada bhavat sarvadopalambhaprasahgah. 
atha svalak$anapu? tau s atyam upalambhah . 
tasyah sarvada sattuat satatopalambhaprasahgah. 
atha samsthano tkarse saty upalambhah. 
tasyapi sarvada vidyamanatvat satatopalabdhih 
syat . 

tasmad yena yena nimittenopalambhaparihalpana, 
tasya tasya sarvada bhavat satatopalambhaprasah¬ 
gah. atha desakalakarakapabandhad 2 anupalambhas , 
tada tasyapabandhasya sarvada bhavad anupalam- 
bhanuparamah syat. 

tathendriyanam apt karanarupata nopalabhya- 
te phalavaikalyat. 
nanv asti vijhanam phalam. 

na tasya sarvada vidyamanatvat. sarvada vidyama- 
nayor he tuphalabhavo nopapadyate , yatha gunanaqi 
parasparam atmabhedanam va. na hy atmatmantara- 
sya hetur bhavati tatphalam va, tathehapy anady- 
anta satta na phalam hetur vocyate. 

him ca bhujalady anekam karyam, tat kirn 
gunatrayad vyatiriktam avyatirihtam va? 
tad yadt vyatiriktam, tat kirn tattviham atattui- 
kam va? 


1 S: upalabha (M?) 

2 perhaps: desakalakarakarakapabandhad 
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now, I did not perceive before.” Nor could [one say]: " I 
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perceived before, I do not perceive now.” 

[Objection:] There is apprehension when a part is increas- 
373 

mg. 

[Reply:] Since this [increase] exists always, there would 
always be apprehension. 

[Objection:] There is apprehension when the particular 
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characteristic is fully developed. 

[Reply:] Since this [full development] exists always, there 
would be constant apprehension. 

[Objection:] There is apprehension when there is a [spe- 
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cial] excellence in the configuration. 

[Reply:] Since this [excellence], too, exists always, there 
would be constant apprehension.^^ 

Therefore, since the cause of apprehension, whatever you 
assume it to be, exists at all times, there would be con¬ 
stant apprehension. If [on the other hand] non-apprehension 

is due to being tied down by the causal factors place and 
377 

time, [then] non-apprehension could not be stopped, 

because this being tied down [too] exists always. 

In the same manner, it cannot be apprehended that the 

senses have the nature of instruments [for the production 
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of cognition], because [their] effect is missing. 
[Objection:] There is an effect, [namely] the cognition. 
[Reply:] No! For this [cognition] exists always. The rela¬ 
tion between cause and effect is impossible between two 
things which always exist. For instance, [there is no such 
relation] among the [three] punas or the different Selves. 
For a Self is neither the cause nor the effect of another 
Self. In the same manner here, too, (i.e., in the case of 
senses and cognitions) a thing which has neither beginning 
nor end is said to be neither effect nor cause. 


Besides, there are many effects, earth, water, etc. ; 
are they different from the three gunas or not? 

If they are different, then are they real or not? 
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tad yadi tattvikam, na tarh i gunatrayopada- 
napuruakani, ta to bhinnatvad atmasvarupavat. na 
ca gunatrayena sahanyatamo *pi sambandha upapad- 
yate tadbhinnakaryasya. na matramatrikasambandho 
nap i sahacarasahacaritabhavo 1 napi nimlttanai- 
mittika 2 bhava upakaryopakarakabhavo va. 

athatattvikam, hatham tena gunatrayam pra- 
tlyate gunatrayena saha sambandhanupapat teh? na 
ca sadasat oh sambandha upapadyata atmakharavisa- 
nayor iva. tadabhavan nanumanad gunatrayaprati- 
[S64]pat till. 

napi pratyah$ena gunavadharanam svayam anabhyu- 
pagamat. tad uktam - 

gunanani paramam rupam na drstipatham 

rcchati/ 

yat tu dr?tipathapraptam tan mayeva sutuc- 
chakam// 

tadanavagame ca na bhogyena bhohtur anumanam. 
tatas ca natma na gunatrayam. 

athavyat iriktam, tat kirp. tattvikam atattui- 
kam va? 

yadi tat tuikani, t add karyanam apari sahkhyeyatve 
gunanam apy aparisahkhyeyata. tatas ca trayo 
guna iti na vaktavyam. atha gunanam trituaiji, 
tad a karyasyapi tritvarp. prapnoty , anantyaip, hiya- 
te. tatha karyasya pratyak$atve gunanam apt 
pratyak?atvam. ktniut $ayarp pradhananumanam? guna- 


1 M acc. to S: o sahacaribhavo 

2 M acc. to S: nimittanimittikao 
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If they are real, then they are not preceded by a ma¬ 
terial cause consisting in the three guna s, because [they] 
are different from the [three gunas], just like the nature 
of the Self. For not even one of the many relations is pos¬ 
sible between the three gunas and an effect which is dif¬ 
ferent from them-* neither the relation between portion and 
total, nor the relation between companion and accompanied, 

nor the relation between efficient cause and its effect, 
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nor the relation between accessory cause and its effect. 

If [the many effects] are not real, how are the three 
gunas apprehended through them, since a relation with the 
three gunas is impossible? For a relation between a real 
and an unreal [thing] is impossible, just as [the relation] 
between the Self and the horn of a donkey. [And] because 
this [relation] is absent, there is no apprehension of the 
three gunas on the basis of inference. 

Nor are the [three] gunas determined by perception, since 
you do not admit it yourself. This has been said [by you]: 

"The highest form of the gunas does not fall into the 
reach of perception. 

That which falls into the reach of perception is fu- 

. nl . ,,380 

tile as an illusion. 

And when these [punas] are not apprehended, there is no 

inf erence of [the Self] as experiencing subjec t f r om the 
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experienced [manifestations of the three gunas]. And 

thus, there is neither a Self nor the three guna s. 

If [the many effects] are not different [from the 
three gunas], then are they real or unreal? 

If they are real, then - the effects being innumerable - 
the gun as, too, would be innumerable. And therefore, [you] 
should not say that the gunas are three. If the gunas are 
three, then the effects, too, would be triple; [their] 
infinity is [therefore] lost. In the same manner, when the 
effect is perceived, the [three] guna s, too, would be per¬ 
ceived. What [would] the inference of the primordial matter 
have as its object [in that case]? [For] the primordial 



trayam pradhanaiji, tac copalabdham, alam anvaya- 
saktiparimanavaisvarupyopakaryopakarakadisadha- 
nena. 

atha nopalabhyate pradhanam, tadavyatiriktam 
karyam. api nopalabhyeta. tadabhavan na puru§a- 
s iddhir upapadyate. 

athatatt viham , tada gunatrayasyapy atattul- 
katvam. tadabhavan na cltslddh.au pramanam astl. 
tadaslddhau paralokino ’bhauat paralokabhavah. 

tad evam pr atyak$arp, nopapadyate . 
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matter is [nothing but] the three gunas ; and [if] they are 
apprehended [the primordial matter is also apprehended]. 
[Thus] the proof [of the primordial matter] by pervasion, 
capacity, limitation, omniformity, the relation between 
accessory cause and its effect, etc., is superfluous. 

If the primordial matter is not apprehended, [then] the ef¬ 
fects which are not different from it are not apprehended 
either. Because there is no [apprehension of the effects], 
the proof of the Self is impossible. 

If [the many effects] are not real, then the three 
gunas, too, would not be real. Because they do not exist, 
there is no means of valid cognition for the proof of con¬ 
sciousness. When this [consciousness] is not proved, there 

is no other world, because there is no [Self] which trans- 

383 

migrates to the other world. 

Thus, perception is not established. 



NOTES 
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1 This is a pun on visama- the book is difficult, and 
the lion terrifying. If the conjecture srjyate is correct 
(cf. TUS p. 125.15), the pun may be stretched further: the 
book is composed, and the lion set free. 

2 The folio is broken, and nothing certain can be said 
about the purport of this sentence. However, Indian philo¬ 
sophers often start their work by assuring the reader of 
its importance for obtaining liberation, or even all the 
aims of life. In compliance with the Lokayata doctrine, 
Jayarasi may have done just the opposite. The meaning of 
the objection would then be: If your book does not bring 
about any results such as heaven etc., why bother to read 
it? 


3 An alternative translation may be suggested by taking 

artha as aim or purpose (i.e., as purusartha): those who 
know the supreme or ultimate aim in life. As is well known 
the Lokayatikas rejected dharma and moksa, and maintained 
that kama and artha are the only aims in life (cf. for 

instance SDS p. 2.7-8). 

4 Namai, "Barhaspatya Philosophy,” p. 41, considers this 

quotation as a Lokayata fragment. Note, however, that Vyo- 
masiva quotes it twice (Vy pp. 526.27-28, 585.9-10), in 

both cases as a nyaya (maxim) , and in both cases the con¬ 
text of the discussion has nothing to do with Lokayata. The 
Tarkarahasya quotes a variant of the second half-verse 
which is attributed explicitly to a sastrakara, a title 

often given to Dignaga, but highly doubtful in this con¬ 
text; cf. TR p. 35.10-12: sastrakarair api ... uyauas t hi tam. 

vikalpavyavaharesu samanau balapanditau/ 

For a discussion of this verse cf. introduction, pp. 43-44. 

5 This is a quotation from the famous Brhaspatisutra, 

the basic text book of Lokayata. In fact, these three 
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sutras probably formed the very beginning of the text, 
which is unfortunately lost to us. The second and the third 
sutra are quoted extremely often, the first more rarely. 
Namai , loc. cit. , p. 38, n. 11, already mentions NM I p. 
168.12 (Kashi p. 59.27), Bhaskarabhasya 3.3.53 p. 196, TSP 
pp. 633.21-22, 634.14, Madhyamakdlankarapanjika 99b 2-3, 
TRD p. 307, 13-15 and JnanasrIbhadra*s Aryalankavataravrtti 
236b 1-3. To these we may add NKC p. 341.19-20, SYR pp. 
1075.19, 1086.24-25, Siddhitraya p. 8.12, and Lokatattva- 
nirnaya p. 290.2. This is by no means an exhaustive list. 

6 It is not quite clear what Jayarasi means by ’reflect¬ 
ing’ (prat ibimbana) . From the context it would seem to be 
’repeating something without taking it as true.’ There has 
been some difference of opinion as to what exactly is re¬ 
flected in this passage. Ruben ("Uber den Tattvopaplava- 
simha," p. 140, n. 5) said while criticizing Sukhlalji that 
"Diese Stelle hat Sukhlalji S. XII anders aufgefasst: Nicht 
die Materie wird in der materialistischen Philosophic wi- 
dergespiege1t, sondern Brhaspati ’is merely reflecting in 
his statement the belief of the people’. Ich meine, der 
Sinn ist, Brhaspatis Lehre spiegelt die Materie wider, ohne 
sie phi 1osophisch zu analysieren. Dieser Materialismus des 
Brhaspati vertritt also gleichsam die in Indien fehlende 
Naturwissenschaft, die die Materie widerspiege1t, wahrend 
die materialistische Philosophic ihre Lehren aus den Natur¬ 
wi s senschaf ten abstrahiert." 

Personally, I find Sukhlal’s interpretation much more 
convincing. Besides, the verb ’vertritt’ is surely inappro¬ 
priate in this context. In any case, Jayarasi denies that 
there is a discrepancy between the TUS and the Brhaspat 1- 
sutra. If I understand him correctly, he claims that every¬ 
thing in the sutra, or at least the theory of the four 
material elements, is brought up as a kind of purvapaksa 
which has to be refuted. This is of course an extremely 
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radical and highly improbable interpretation of Bphaspati, 
and I don’t think it should be taken seriously. At most we 
may consider it as a testimony of the sutra’s ’Rezeption. ’ 
Indeed, there is a well known Lokayata fragment which says 
that the purpose of the Brhaspatisutra is to question the 
opinion of others, and not to affirm anything positively, 
for instance TBV pp. 69.39, 74.11: sarvatra <para>paryanu- 
yogaparany eva sutrani brhaspateh. It is interesting to 
note that Anantavirya associates this fragment with Jayara- 
si ( t a 11 vopaplavakr t) , but it is not to be found anywhere 
in the TUS. Cf. SVT p. 277.19-23: atra tattvopaplavakrd aha 
- carvahais caru cardtam svayam evam (perhaps: eva)lahsana- 
tas tad( i.e., pra t yaksa -) arxupapa 11 i s tesaiji na dosaya (per¬ 
haps: doso ’ yam) pratyah$opagamas tu vyavahareneti - ... na 
kenacid vidadhyat kuryac carvakah. na hi pramanam antarena 
tad api kartum sakyam yatah paraparyanuyogaparani brhaspa¬ 
teh sutraniti suhtam syat. This does not mean, of course, 
that Anantavirya attributes this fragment to Jayarasi, but 
the ideological affinity is quite clear. Cf. also introduc¬ 
tion p. 6f . 

7 There is an interesting distinction between siddha and 
prasiddha : siddha is something proved, whereas prasiddha is 
something so well known that it does not require a proof 
anymore. I am indebted for this remark to Professor Srini- 
vasan. 

8 Clearly the concept of definition is crucial to the 
whole book. It may be reminded that every definition can 
function as an inference in which the sadhya and the hetu 
are reversible: if one defines A as B, one should be able 
to say ’x is A because it is B’ and ’x is B because it is 
A.’ Otherwise, the definition is either too narrow (avya- 
pti) or too broad (ativyapti). Further, the definition 
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forms a kevalavyatirehihetu, because it cannot have a sapa- 
hsa; cf. NVTT 1.1.3 p. 84.14: lah$anam nama vyatirehihetu- 
vacanam ... . For a discussion of the variants to Vatsya- 
yana’s definition of definition cf. Biardeau, "La defini¬ 
tion dans la pensee indienne," pp. 372-76. 

9 Partly quoted TBV p. 73.40-74.1: tatha hi ’pramanani- 
bandhana prameyavyavasthitir ' Iti. 

10 ’Talk’ should be taken here in a broader sense. The 
word vyavahara usually includes a threefold activity: 
thinking, speaking, and acting; cf. Steinke1lner, HB II, p. 
156, n. 3. For a fourfold division of vyavahara cf. Schmit- 
hausen, VI bhramaviveka, p. 268, n. 215. Jayatilleke ( Early 
Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, p. 82) takes this sentence to 
mean something completely different: "On pragmatic grounds 
(vyavaharah kriyate) he [Jayarasi] says that we should 
believe in the existence of the body, of physical objects 
(ghatadau ) and of pleasure (sukha -)... ." 

11 This is a quotation of NS 1.1.4. Jayarasi will under¬ 
take an examination of each and every term in this defini¬ 
tion except for the word ’cognition’ ( jhana ). For an analy¬ 
sis of this term and a comparison with modern Western phi¬ 
losophy cf. Matilal, The Navya-Nyaya Doctrine of Negation, 
ch. 2. 

Some of the arguments concerning the word ’nonerrone- 
ous ’ have been explained in the introduction and need not 
to be repeated here. In what follows I simply quote some 
parallel passages from later literature which refer to 
Jayarasi’s arguments against the word avyabhicar in. Since 
these are not likely to be of interest to the non¬ 
specialist, and in order to avoid tiresome repetition, I 
leave them untranslated. 

Cf . NBhu p. 33.23f.: a pi cabhrantatvasya lingam him 
adu§takarakotpadyatvam ut a badhanutpadah him va praurtti- 
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samarthyam iti na tavad adustaharakotpadyatvam, nayana- 
drstadikarananam atindriyatvenadustatvasyaniscayat. na hi 
svayam asiddham lihgam lihginah pratipadakam. na ca tadud- 
bhutavisistajhanad eva karakadustatvasiddhir, itaretarasra- 
yatvadosenobhayor asiddher iti... 

AS p. 38.4f. : kathain pramanasya pramanyam? him adusta- 
harahasandohotpadyatvena, badharahitat vena t pravrttisam- 
arthyenanyatha va? yady adus taharaha sandohotpadyatvena tada 
saiva harahanam adu$tata huto ' vasiyate? na tavat pratya- 
hsan nayanahusaladeh samvedanaharanasyatindriyasyadustata- 
yah pratyaksiharturn as ahteh. nanumanat , tadavinabhavilinga- 
bhavat. vijhanam tatkaryam lihgam iti cen, na, vijhanasa- 
manyasya tadavyabhicaritvabhavat. pramanabhutam vijhanam 
tallihgam iti cet, hutas tasya pramanabhutatavasayah? tad- 
adust akaranarabdha tv ad iti cet , so ’yam anyonyasrayah. 
siddhe vijhanasya pramanabhutatve nirdosaharanarabdhatva- 
siddhis tatsiddhau ca pramanabhutatvasiddhir iti. him c a 
caksuradiharananam gunadosasrayatve tadupajanitasamvedane 
dosasahhanivrttir na syad gunado§dsrayapiirusavacanajanita- 
vedanavat... 

SWT p. 278.7f.‘ adustaharanarabdhatvasya jhatum asah- 
ter atindriyasyendriyasya du$tatvasyetarasya va pratyah$ato 
*jhanaj jhane ’pi purvacodyanivrttih, punas tatrapy adusta- 
haranarabdhatvakalpane tad eva codyam tad evottaram ity 
anavastha. jhanapramanyat tadavagame ’ nyonyasamsrayah... 

PKM p. 63.17f.: adus t akaranarabdha t vam apy ajhataiji, 
jhatam va taddhetuh? prathamapak$o ’yuhto, ’jhatasya sat- 
tvasandehat. napi jhatam, karanakusalader atindriyasya 
jhapter asambhavat. as tu va tajjhaptis, tathapy asav adu¬ 
st akaranarabdho jhanantarat, samvadapratyayad va? adyavi- 
kalpe ’nauastha. dvit i yavikalpe ’pi samvadapratyayasyapi hy 
adustaharanarabdhatvam tathavidhad anyato jhatavyam tasyapy 
anyata iti... 

TBV p. 547.5f.: yad apt vyabhicarijhananivrttyartham 
avyabhicaripadam up attain, tad apy ayuktam, tatprat ipadya- 
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syarthasya paramatenasahgateh . tatha hy adust akdranaprabha- 
vatvam badharahitatvam vavyabhicaritvam pravr11isamarthya- 
vagamavya t i rekena na jndtiuji sakyam iti . . . ; cf . also pp. 
9.2f.. 13.7f. 

NMuh p. 65.18f.: kim adustakarakotpadyatvam atra 
lihgam uta bddhdnutpadah kim va pravrttisamarthyam iti na 
tavad adyo nayanadikarakanam adustatvaniscayayogat . vibhra- 
mahetudosanam ca vicitratopapatter asesadosani§edhasyasak- 
yatvat. aniscitasya calihgatvat. na ca tajjanitavijnanavai- 
sistyad eva karakadustatvam avasiyata iti sampratam. paras- 
parasrayapatat... 

Cf. also Tattvarthaslokavarttika (Nirnayasagar Press), 
p. 279, which is not available to me. 

12 apanipadyate is the intensive of aPAD. 

13 Jayarasi uses the same argument while argueing against 
the validity of the Veda, cf . TUS p. 118.20-22: him ca 
badhasabdena viparitavijnanam apadisyate. tac ca notpadyate 
him codanajanitavijnanasya yatharthatvenota tadutpadakaka- 
ranavaikalyeneti sandihyate. "Furthermore, with the word 
’sublation’ a cognition of an opposite [object] is desig¬ 
nated. But if the [sublation] is not produced, there is a 
doubt: is it because the cognition which arises from Vedic 
injunction is true, or is it because of the deficiency of 
the cause [which may have] produced the [sublation]?” 

14 Cf. also TUS p. 118.23-119.2: apt ca badharahitatve 
*py aprdmanyaiji dp§ tam, badhakavi jhanotpat teh purvam. badha- 
py upajayamana halavikalpenopajayate - kvacid ardhamasena 
kvacin masavyavadhanena hvacic cabdadvayatrayavyavadhanena, 
anyatra tu karakavaikalyan naiva sampatsyate. na caitavata 
pramariajii codana jani td buddhih. 

"Besides, it is observed that there are false [cogni¬ 
tions] even when they are free from sub lat i on , [name ly ] 
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before the sublating cognition arises. As for the subla- 
tion, in as much as it arises, it arises with a difference 
in time: in some cases after half a month, in some cases 
after a month, and in some cases after two or three years. 
However, in other cases, due to the deficiency of the 
cause, it will not arise at all. And the cognition which 
arises from Vedic injunction is not valid by that much 
(i.e., by the mere non-arising of sublation)." 

Cf . also AS pp. 38.23-39.3: drsyate c a sandehah, kiip, 
yatharthagrahanan no ’tra badhanutpattir ahosvit svakarana- 
vaihalyad ity ubhayasamsparsipratyayotpatteh, kvacid dure 
marl clhayam jalajhane svaharanavaikalyad badhahapratyayanu- 
tpattiprasiddher abhyasadese tatharanasahalyad badhakajha- 
notpadat. him carthasamvedananantaram eva badhanutpatti s 
tatpramanyam vyavasthapayet sarvada va? na tavat prathama- 
vihalpah sambhauati, mithyajhane 'pi kvacid anantaram ba- 
dhanutpa11idar sandt . sarvada badhanutpatteh samuldl pra- 
manyani scayas cen, na, tasyah pratyetum asahyatuat, samuat- 
saradivikalpenapi badhotpattidarsanat ... 

"And one observes that there is a doubt, because a 
cognition which touches both [alternatives] arises: is it 
because the apprehension is correct that the sublation does 
not arise for us in respect to it, or is it because of the 
deficiency of its cause? For it is well known that the 
sublating cognition of a cognition of water in respect to a 
mirage does not arise [when the perceiver stands] at some 
remote place, because the cause of [the sublating cogni¬ 
tion] is deficient. For [when he stands] in a place nearby 
the sublating cognition arises, because [its] cause is 
complete. Besides, would the validity of the apprehension 
of an object be established when the sublation does not 
arise immediately after it, or [when it] never [arises]? 
The first alternative is impossible, for one sees that in 
the case of some false cognitions, too, the sublation does 
not arise immediately. If the validity of a cognition is 
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determined because the sublation never arises, [we answer:] 
no, because this cannot be known, for one sees that subla¬ 
tion arises with a difference [in time], afer a year etc., 
too . ” 

15 The manuscript is defective at this point, but, fortu¬ 
nately, we can reconstruct the argument from parallel pas¬ 
sages; cf. TUS p. 119.3-9: kim ca badharahitatvam apt kim 
asesapurusapeksaya hati payapurusapek?aya ua? yady asesapu- 
rusapeksaya , tadavagantum na sakyate paracittavrttinam 
duranvayatvat . atha hatipayapurusapek§aya badharahitatvam, 
tadanehant iko hetur - yathasatyodahe jatodakabuddhi s tasmad 
desad desantaram yada prayati tatraiva dasardhatam upayati 
na ca tasya badhaham vijhanam utpannam. him etavata tat 
pramanam bhavatu? 

’’Moreover, the fact of being free from sublation, in 
its turn, is it with regard to all people, or is it with 
regard to some people? If it is with regard to all people, 
then it cannot be known, for the mental activities of [all] 
other [people] can hardly be followed. If [you mean] the 
fact of being free from sublation with regard to some peo¬ 
ple, then the reason [of the inference] is not conclusive. 
For instance, [a person] for whom a cognition of water 
arises in respect to unreal water goes from that place to 
another [place], there meets his death, and the sublating 
cognition has not arisen for him. Would that [false cogni¬ 
tion of water] be valid by that much?” 

Cf . also p. 117.12-18: apt ca kim asesajanasmarana- 
<vi>nivrttir iha hetutvena vivaksitahosvit katipayapuru- 
sasmaranavinivrttih? tad yadi sahalajanasmaranavinivrttis, 
tadasiddha, avadharayiturn asakyatvac ca (?) arvagbhagavid- 
bhih. avadharane va ta eva sarvajnah syur arvagbhagavido na 
bhaveyuh. atha katipayapurusapeksaya, tadanekantiko hetur , 
vidyamanakartrkesv apt karta na smaryate kaiscit. 

’’Besides, is the disappearance of remembrance of all 
people meant here as a reason [for the inference that the 
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Veda is authorless], or is it the disappearance of remem¬ 
brance of some people? In respect to these [alternatives], 
if it is the disappearance of remembrance of all people, 
then this is not established, because it cannot be deter¬ 
mined by people with limited faculties. Or if it is deter¬ 
mined, they (i.e., people of limited faculties) would be 
omniscient; [thus] there would be no people with limited 
faculties. If it is with regard to some people [alone], 
then the reason is not conclusive because even in the case 
of [books] the author of which is [still] alive some [peo¬ 
ple] do not remember the author." 

Further passages of this argument against the Veda 
have been assembled by Mahendrakumar Jain in NKC p. 728, n. 
2. Cf . also TUS p. 68.14-24, where the same arguments are 
applied to non-apprehension of destruction, and § l.lbab. 
For more parallel passages cf. those already mentioned in 
n. 11, notably AS p. 39.8f.: him c a kasyacid badhanutpat- 
tih, sarvasya va? NBhu p. 34. If.: a pi c a sarvapurusa- 
badhanutpatter asarvavidavagantum asahyatvat ...; PKM p. 
63.12f.: him ca hvacit hadacit hasyacid badhaviraho vijna- 
napramanatahetuh , saruatra saruada saruasya va? NMuk 
p. 66.3f.: him ca badhanutpado lihgam bhavat sarvapurusava- 
cchinnam, him va hatipayapratipattrvarti? ... 

16 For the example of the diamond-rays cf. PV pratyahsa 
57. It may be added here that Umbeka made similar use of 
Dharmaklrti’s example, probably independently of Jayarasi; 
cf . SVV p. 65.7-8: arthakriyasamvadac ca purvapramanye 
maniprabhayam api manibuddhih pramanam syat . Cf. also 
ibid., p. 195.13-14. 

17 This is a quotation from SBh 1.1.5 (p. 26.20-21); cf. 
above pp. 49-50 and n. 33. 
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The efficiency of the activity as a criterion of truth 
appears for the first time in the Nyayabhasya (introduction 
pp . 1, 21)*- pramanato ’ r thaprat ipat tau pravrttisamarthyad 
arthavat pramanam. pramanam antarena narthapratipattir , 
narthapratipat tim antarena pravr11isamarthyam. pramanena 
khalv ayam jhatartham upalabhya tam artham abhipsati jiha- 
sati va. tasyepsajihasaprayuhtasya samlha. pravrttir ity 
ucyate. samarthyam punar asyah phalenabhisambandhah . 

"A means of valid cognition is fruitful, because the 
activity is efficient when the object is apprehended by 
means of a valid cognition. There is no apprehension of the 
object without a means of valid cognition, [and] there is 
no efficiency of the activity without the apprehension of 
the object. When the cognizer apprehends the object by a 
means of valid cognition, he wants to obtain or avoid that 
object. The endeavour of this [person] who is lead by the 
wish to obtain or avoid that [object] is called ’activity.’ 
Efficiency, on the other hand, is the connection between 
that [activity] and the result (lit. fruit).” 

For a more detailed discussion of this criterion cf. 
Franco, ’’Studies in TUS I,” pp. 157ff., the main points of 
which are repeated in the following notes. 

It should be added here that Jayarasi’s explanation of 
’fruit’ is based on NS 4.1.53: tats ambandhat phalanispattes 
tesu phalavad upacarah. ’’Because the [real] fruit [namely, 
pleasure (pritl)] arises from a connection with them (i.e., 
a son, cattle, a woman, property, gold, etc., mentioned in 
the previous sutra; note the sequence!) one talks about 
them metaphorically as [if they were] the fruit.” Having 
found this parallel I realized that I was wrong to criti¬ 
cize Ruben regarding the interpretation of phala. 

The gist of Jayarasi’s arguments can be explained as 
follows. In order to confirm a cognition, the efficiency of 
the activity in itself is not enough. One has to know that 
the activity is efficient, and to know means to apprehend 
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through a veridical cognition, i.e., a cognition which has 
to be confirmed, in its turn, by an efficiency of activity, 
which has to be apprehended, and so on ad infinitum. 

Jayarasi’s argument raises the same objection one uses 
to criticize pragmatism. To repeat James’ example once more 
(cf. James, The Meaning of Truth , ch. 2, ’’The Tigers of 
India”), if one believes that there are tigers in India, 
one is prepared to find tigers there. And if one goes to 
India and does not find any tigers there, one is surprised 
or dissatisfied. The trouble with such a criterion of 
truth, as Chisholm for instance points out (cf. Chisholm, A 
Theory of Knowledge , p. 97), is that it is not true that a 
cognition will give satisfaction if and only if it is true. 
One may go to Syria, find some tigers, and think one is in 
India, or one may go to India, find tigers, and mistake 
them for cats. The cognition which is supposed to confirm 
another cognition has to be confirmed in its turn. 

Vidyananda repeats Jayarasi’s arguments as follows (AS 
p. 39.13f.): napi pravrttisamarthyena, anavasthaprasahteh. 
pravrttisamarthyam hi phalenabhisambandhah sajatiyavijna- 
notpattir va . yadl phalenabhisambandhah , so 'vagato ’naua- 
gato va samvidah pramanyam gamayet. na tavad anavagato, 

'tiprasahgat. so *vagatas cet tata eva pramanad anyato va. 
na tavat tata eva parasparasrayanusahgat. satl phalenabhi- 
sambandhasyavagame tasya pramanatvaniscayat tasmims ca sati 
tena tadavagamat. anyatah pramanat so ’vagata iti cet tad 
anyat pramanam kutah pramanyavyavastham astighnute? pravrt- 
tisamarthyad iti cet tad api pravrttisamarthyam yadl phale- 
nabhisambandhas tadavagato ’navagato va samvidah pramanyam 
gamayed ityadi punar avartata iti cakrakaprasahgah ... 

”Nor [is nonerroneousness known] by the efficiency of 
activity, because it results in infinite regress. For the 
efficiency of activity is either the connection with a 
fruit, or the production of a cognition of the same kind. 
If it is the connection with a fruit, [then] it makes known 
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the validity of a cognition in as much as it is [itself] 
apprehended, or in as much as it is not apprehended. It 
does not [make it known] in as much as it is not apprehend¬ 
ed [itself], because this is absurd. If it is apprehended, 
[it is apprehended] by that [cognition] itself as a means 
of valid cognition, or by another [means of valid cogni¬ 
tion]. It is not [apprehended] by the [cognition] itself, 
because a mutual dependence would follow. For the validity 
of the [cognition] is determined when there is an apprehen¬ 
sion of the connection with a fruit, and when the [validity 
is determined] the [connection with a fruit] is apprehended 
by it. 

[Objection:] The [connection with a fruit] is appre¬ 
hended by another means of valid cognition. 

[Reply:] Where from does this other means of valid 
cognition obtain [its] validity? If [you say that it ob¬ 
tains it] from the efficiency of activity, [then] if this 
efficiency of activity too consists in a connection with a 
fruit, then [the alternatives] ’It makes known the validity 
of the cognition either in as much as it is apprehended, or 
in as much as it is not apprehended’ etc., would recur 
again ;thus, there would be an [infinite] going around in a 
circle." 

Cf . also NBhu p. 34.4f . : napi pravrttisamarthyam. 
pravrtti samarthyam. hy arthapraptyanarthapariharalaksanam. 
tac ced anavagatam, katham asiddham gamakam bhavet? athd.ua- 
gatam, tadavagater avyabhicaritvam katham avagamyata ity 
apariharya purvoktavihalpaparampara syad. itl ... 

"Nor [is nonerroneousness known] by the efficiency of 
activity. For the efficiency of activity is defined as 
obtaining a desired object and avoiding an undesired one. 
If this [efficiency] is not apprehended, how could some¬ 
thing which is [itself] unproved make known [anything]? If 
it is known, how is the nonerroneousness of its cognition 
apprehended? Thus, an [infinite] succession of the alterna- 
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tives put forth above is unavoidable.” Cf . also NMuk p. 
66.6f. 

19 The opponent raises the concept of arthaprapti, the 
obtaining of the object. I do not see any essential differ¬ 
ence between the efficiency of activity and the obtaining 
of the object. The second is perhaps more precise, and has 
a narrower focus. The efficiency of activity was defined as 
obtaining a desirable object or avoiding an undesirable 
one, whereas the obtaining of the object can be interpreted 
as applying to the first possibility alone. One could easi¬ 
ly argue that by perceiving water and avoiding it the cog¬ 
nition of water is not established to be veridical, because 
one can be successful in avoiding water whether water is 
there or no t. 

There are four possible relations between a cognition 
and the obtainment of its object: 

(1) true cognition - object obtained 

(2) false cognition - object unobtained 

(3) true cognition - object unobtained 

(4) false cognition - object obtained 

Jayarasi’s opponent argues that only relations (1) and (2) 
are found in reality. This is clearly implied by the Nyaya- 
bhasya , and the Varttika states it explicitly (NV, intro¬ 
duction p. 8, 3-4): so ’ yam pramata yada pramanenavadharya 

pravartate tadasya pravrttih samartha bhavati , ya da punah 
pramanabhasenart ham avadharya pravartate tadasamartha ... 
’’When the cognizer acts after determining [the object] with 
a means of valid cognition, his activity is efficient. On 
the other hand, when he acts after determining the object 
with a pseudo means of valid cognition, [his activity] is 
not efficient.” 

Against that Jayarasi argues that relations (3) and 
(4) are equally possible, but first he diversifies the 
obtainment of the object into three vikalpas. The first 
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possibility (tatpratibhatodakaprapti) is, of course, the 
most desirable for the Nyaya, but it could not be applied 
to the example of water, because a change in the arrange¬ 
ment of the parts of a substance, i.e., a disjunction, 
brings about the destruction of the substance (avayavavi- 
bhaga = vinasahetu) . Therefore, the Nyaya needed some guid¬ 
ing principle in order to bridge the gap between the object 
of cognition and the obtained object. Thus, although one 
might not obtain exactly the same water, if one obtains 
water that is similar, it is good enough. For the Naiyayi- 
ka, the universal is responsible for the similarity among 
the individuals; due to the universal ’water’ we recognize 
that different individuals are all water. Therefore, one 
can define the obtaining of the object not as obtaining the 
same object, but as obtaining an object which belongs to 
the same universal. This definition, however, is too wide 
and too narrow, as is clearly shown by Jayarasi’s argu¬ 
ments . 

Another way to bridge the gap between the cognition’s 
object and the obtained object is to say that the water, 
i.e., the avayavin, may be destroyed, but that the parts 
(avayava) of that water produce in their new arrangement a 
new water. This second water-substance belongs to the same 
series of production as the first. Thus, if we obtain an 
object produced in the same series as the object which 
appeared in the cognition, the cognition is true. This 
principle, argues Jayarasi, is untenable, because it con¬ 
tradicts another Nyaya principle, namely, that final wholes 
(antyavayavin) do not produce any further wholes. 

The argument is quite convincing when we deal with 
solid objects which have a definite form like a cloth and a 
pot, but it looks rather strange in our context, where the 
example under discussion is water. I do not know whether 
the Naiyayikas accepted the possibility of water being 
antyavayavin, nor what it could possibly mean. (Perhaps all 
water in the world?) According to D.N. Shastri there was no 
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definite criterion as to which objects should be regarded 
as final wholes (cf. Shastri, The Philosophy of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, pp. 240-41). 

Bhasarvajha mentions this antyavayavin argument at the 
end of his summary of Jayarasi’s arguments concerning the 
criterion of truth (NBhu p. 34.11-13; cf. n. 19), but al¬ 
though he accepts the principle of production in the same 
series (p. 37.21-23), he does not answer Jayarasi*s objec¬ 
tion, at least not directly. He brings forth a vyavahara 
argument, i.e., that people recognize the object produced 
in the same series, which he defines as the immediate pro¬ 
duction of a similar object ( tatsadrsanirantarotpdda) , as 
exactly the same object which appears in the cognition ( tad 
evedam iti ). But he does not say if and how it should be 
reconciled with the principle that antyavayavins do not 
produce a further avayavin. Whatever the case may be, even 
if the concept of antyavayavin cannot be applied to water, 
it does not change much in Jayarasi* s argumentation, be¬ 
cause he also refutes the plurality (nanatva) of water 
individuals. 

Abhayadeva repeats Jayarasi*s arguments as follows 
(TJBV p. 547.8-18): tac c a vis ayapraptya vi jhanasyavyabhi ca¬ 
rl tvam jhayamanam him pratibhatavisayapraptyavagamyata 
ahosvid apratibhatavisayapraptya? yadi pratibhatavi sayapra- 
ptya tadodahajhane him udahavayavi pratibhatah prapyata uta 
tatsamanyam ahosvid ubhayam iti pahsah. tatra yady avayavi 
pratibhatah prapyata iti pahsah sa na yuhto 'vayavino *sat- 
tvena pratibhasam prati visayatvasambhavat. sattve ’pi n a 
tasya parabhyupagamena pratibhatasya praptir jhasadivivar- 
tanabhighat opajatavayavahriyadihramena dhvamsasambhavdt. 
athavasthitavyuhair avayavair arabhyasya tasya tajjdtlyata- 
ya pratibhatasyaiva praptir, nanv evam apy anyah pratibhato 
’ nyas ca prapyata iti hatham tadavabhasino jhanasyavyabhi - 
cdrita, na hy anyapratibhasane ’nyatra praptdv avyabhicari- 
ta. anyatha maricihajalapratibhase daivat satyajalaprdptau 
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[tadavabhasinas ] (interpolation?) tasyavyabhicarita bhavet. 
na ca taddesajalaprapakasyavyabhicariteti nayam do§o yato 
desasyapi bhdskarakardnupravesddindvayavakriya<di>kramena 
nasat tattvanupapattih. na caivamavyabhicaravadinas can- 
dr drkadijhanam vinasyadavasthapadarthotpaditatva (dltawi va) 
tad avyabhicari bhavet. 

"And this nonerroneousness of a cognition which is 
known by obtaining the object, is it apprehended by obtain¬ 
ing the object which appeared [in the cognition], or by 
obtaining an object which did not appear [in it]? If it is 
by obtaining an object which appeared [in the cognition], 
then is water as the whole (avayavin) which appeared in the 
cognition of water that which is obtained, or is it [water 
which is] similar to it, or both? These are the alterna¬ 
tives . 

In respect to these [alternatives], if the [first] 
alternative, [namely] ’The whole which appeared is ob¬ 
tained’ [is opted for], [then] this is not correct, for in 
as much as the whole does not exist, it cannot be the ob¬ 
ject of cognition. Even if it existed, one does not obtain 
that [whole] which appeared according to the opponent’s 
doctrine, because it can be destroyed by the succession of 
movement [.disjunction] etc., in its parts produced by the 
turning around and hits by fish etc. 

[Objection^] One obtains indeed that [water] which 
appeared [in the cognition, namely] as belonging to the 
[same] kind [as that] of the [destroyed water-whole] in as 
much as it is brought about by parts which have a fixed 
structure. 

[Reply:] Even so, one thing appeared, and another is 
obtained. Thus, how could the cognition in which this [wa¬ 
ter] appears be nonerroneous? For when one thing appears 
[and] another is obtained the [cognition] is not nonerro- 
neous. Otherwise, when there is a cognition of water in 
respect to a mirage [and] by chance real water is obtained, 
the [cognition] in which this [illusory water] appears 
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would not be erroneous. And it is no so that this is no 
fault as nonerroneousness is [determined] for [a cognition] 
which makes [the cognizer] obtain water in exactly that 
place, because this cannot be true, as the place, too, can 
be destroyed by the succession of movement [dis junc tion] 
etc., in its parts by intrusion of fire etc. And [on top of 
that], for one who holds such a theory of nonerroneousness, 
the cognition of the moon, sun, etc., or that which is 
produced by an object in the state of vanishing, would not 
be nonerroneous." 

The compound tajjatiyodakapraptya in the TVS has to be 
understood as ’obtaining water which belongs to the univer¬ 
sal water’ and not as ’obtaining water of the same kind,’ 
as Abhayadeva (TBV p. 547, quoted above) seems to take it. 
Cf . p. 80, 18-22: yadi codakajatiyarthapraptyavyabhicarita 
purvoditodakavijnanasya vyavasthapyate, tadodahajater gava- 
dav api sambhavo ’stt, gavadipraptyavyabhicaritodakavijna¬ 
nasya syat . Cf . also p. 170, 6-7: tajjatiyodakaprapakatve- 
navisamvaditvam ucyate, tad ayuktam udakatvajater abhavat. 

20 Jayarasi seems to refer to VS 5.2.1: nodanad abhigha - 
tat sarjiyuktasamyogac ca pr thivyam karma. "In earth, move¬ 
ment [arises] from a push, a blow and conjunction with 
something connected [to something else pushed or beaten]." 
Therefore, parivartana may be understood as a special kind 
of nodana. One of the differences between abhighata and 
nodana is that the first creates noise, whereas the second 
is silent (cf. Upaskara p. 309, 5-6 on 5.2.1). Thus, we 
have here a yathasankhya correspondence, i.e., the fish 
turn the water silently, whereas the buffalo splash it. 

21 Cf . NBhu p. 34.7-11: api ca candradipratibhasasya- 
bhrantatvam na sidhyec, candradyarthasya praptyasambhavat . 
na codakarthasyapi pratibhatasya praptih sambhavati, tasya 
vayvadibhih pranivise$ais cavayavakriyotpadanadvarena pr a- 
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tiksanam vinasyamanatvat . taj jatiyarthapraptes tv anekant 1- 
katvan rta gamakatvam. 

"Besides, the validity of a cognition of the moon 
etc., would not be established, because an object such as 
the moon cannot be obtained. And even an object [such as] 
water which appeared [in the cognition] cannot be obtained, 
because it is being destroyed at every moment, as the wind 
etc., and certain living beings (i.e., fish) cause a move¬ 
ment in its parts. As for obtaining water of the [same] uni 
versal [as that] of the [water which appeared in the cogni¬ 
tion], it does not make known [the validity of a cogni¬ 
tion], because it is not conclusive [as a reason]." Cf . 
also NMuk p. 66.13f. 

22 These three alternatives are not an enumeration of 
mere logical possibilities, but each represents the posi¬ 
tion of a real opponent. In Sankhya and Yoga it is main¬ 
tained that the universal is not different from the indi¬ 
viduals, in Nyaya-Vaisesika and Prabhakara-Mlmamsa that it 
is different, and by some Jainas and Bhatta-Mlmamsakas that 
it is both different and not different. 

Kamalaslla who is roughly a contemporary of Jayarasi 
presents the positions of the different schools as follows 
(TSP p. 323.18-20): ... vaisesikadibhir vyaktito jatir 
ekantabhinnesta ... abhinnam ubhayarupam ca jatim icchanti 
jainajaiminiyasahkhyadayah ... 

For a general survey of the different theories of 
universal cf . Dravid, The Problem of Universals in Indian 
Philosophy; cf. also D.N. Shastri, The Philosophy of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, ch. 9; Jha, Purva-Mimamsa in its sources , ch. 9, 
The Prabhakara School , pp. 94-101; Mookerjee, Jaina Philo¬ 
sophy of Non-Absolutism, ch. 9; Sinha, Cognition , ch. 10. 

23 Very little is known about the theory of universal in 
Sankhya and Yoga. From the scanty references collected by 
Chakravarti in Origin and Development of the Samkhya System 
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of Thought, pp. 247-51, we may distinguish three closely 
related, but quite distinct realms of reference-' 

1) samanya = svarupa'- the five elements, earth etc., 
have specific (uisesa) and general ( samanya ) characteris¬ 
tics. The latter are illustrated by hardness in earth, 
liquidity in water, heat in fire, motion in wind, and per¬ 
vasiveness in ether; cf. YBh 3.44. 

2) samanya = sarupya : the similarity among individuals 
is called samanya; however, samanya is not hypostatized as 
a separate entity which resides in the individuals, but it 
is identified with the substance; cf. YD p. 64.12 (Chakra- 
varti’s ed. p. 76.14-15): na hi vah samanyam dravyad arth a- 
ntarabhutam asti sarupyamatre samanyaparikalpanat . Cf. also 
§V ahrti 65cd: s arupyam eva samanyam pindanam yena kalpya- 
t e . 

3) samanya and uisesa as relative terms: earth, for 
instance, is samanya in respect to a pot, and uisesa in 
respect to the gandhatanmatra. In this meaning samanya and 
uisesa seem to be almost interchangeable with dharmin and 
dharma , cf. YD pp. 75.29-76.3. 

Still another meaning of samanya is given YD p. 76.5- 
7, where samanya is defined as sakti, or more specifically 
the sakti of s ukha, duhkha , and moha. 

24 This kind of argument is often raised against the 
Sankhya, for instance NKan p. 751.6f. 

25 On the concept of anugama and its relation to jati cf. 
Matilal, Negation , pp. 83-84; cf. also NK s.v. I could not 
detect any difference in meaning between anugata and anu- 
syuta, and it seems to me that Jayarasi switches from the 
one to the other for purely stylistical reasons; the dis¬ 
tinction, if there is any, is lost in the translation. 

26 I failed to identify the opponent who holds this posi¬ 
tion. It could fit with the theories of certain Jainas such 
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as Prabhacandra and Vadideva Suri who consider the univer¬ 
sal as ’similar transformation’ (sadrsaparinama), or per¬ 
haps better, the result of a similar transformation which 
consists in being connected to similar properties. Accord¬ 
ing to them the universal is not an eternal all-pervasive 
entity which resides in many individ-uals; every universal 
is specific to one individual only, cf . PKM p. 479.19: 
uibhlnnani hi prativyakti sadrsaparinamalahsanam samanyam 
(on parinama cf. Jaina Laksanavali s.v.). Note, however, 
that for Prabhacandra and Vadideva the universal is not 
something completely different from the individual, and 
thus their position does not fit in the context; cf. also 
Dravid, op. cit., p. 142f. 

27 The opponent here is probably Kumarila, cf. for in¬ 
stance SV akrti 46-47: 

sasnadibhyas tu pindasya bhedo natyantato yada/ 
samanyasya ca pindebhyas tada syad etad uttaram// 
kasmat sasnadimatsv eva gotvam yasmat tadatmakam/ 
tadatmyam asya kasmac cet svabhavad iti gamyatam// 
’’When there is no absolute difference between the indi¬ 
vidual [cow] and the dewlap etc., 

nor between the universal and the individuals, then this 
should be the answer 

[to the question] why bovinity [is found] only in [indi¬ 
viduals] possessing a dewlap etc.: because [bovinity] has 
the nature of that [individual]. 

And if [one asks:] ’Wherefrom the identity with it?’, you 
should know that [it comes] from the own-nature [of 
things].” 

Note, however, that this alternative, namely, identity 
of nature, is introduced by Jayarasi as a sub-alternative 
to the one which considers the universal as different from 
the individual, whereas Kumarila is usually said to claim 
that the universal is both different and non-different from 
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the individual, and thus he may be the opponent in § a. 3. 
This possibility cannot be completely excluded, but in my 
opinion it is not very probable, for the criteria for iden¬ 
tity and difference which appear in § a.3 are found, to the 
best of my knowledge, nowhere in the SV or in any of the 
existing commentaries upon it. 

It should also be noted that the expression bhinna- 
bhinna or bhedabheda does not occur, again to the best of 
my knowledge, in the SV . Kumarila’s terminology is still in 
a fluctuating state, and the use of these terms by all 
modern scholars who wrote on this subject seems to be based 
on the rather late commentaries of Sucarita Misra and Par- 
thasarathi Misra. Umbeka, on the other hand, who is our 
earliest commentator on the SV, uses a different termino¬ 
logy. For him the universal is completely identical with 
the individual; cf. SVV p. 156.13: jatyddlnam dravyad abhe- 
da eva ...; p. 156.18: ria tu jatyadayah svalahsanavivihtah 
svalak$anam va jatyadiviviktam uyalabdham. 

Thus, together with Jayarasi ’ s , we may have three 
different interpretations of Kumarila’s terminology: the 
universal is not different from the individuals, both dif¬ 
ferent and not different, and different, but with identical 
nature. 

All this does not mean to exclude the Jainas as equal¬ 
ly possible opponents, for they too maintain that the uni¬ 
versal is ’somehow identical’ ( kathancit tddatmyam) with 
the individual, cf. AM p. 31.24 = AS p. 216.15. 

28 Nyaya-Vaise§ika and Prabhakara-Mlmamsa agree that the 
universal inheres the individual, but while in Nyaya inher¬ 
ence is one, eternal, and directly perceptible, in Vaise- 
sika it is not perceptible, and in Prabhakara-MImamsa it is 
neither one nor eternal. For Jayarasi’s refutation of in¬ 
herence cf. § b. 
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29 The argument is not quite clear to me; Jayarasi seems 
to accuse his opponent of defining the universal as inher¬ 
ence, but this seems to involve at some stage of the argu¬ 
ment a switch from that which inheres to the relation in¬ 
herence itself. 

30 Technically speaking, the body of the cow, as of all 
living beings in this world (as opposed to varunaloka 
etc.), is made of earth alone (cf. NS 3.1.26; VS 4.2.1-3), 
but all the other elements are found in it by conjunction. 

31 On different aspects of abhava cf. Shastri, op. cit. , 
ch. 11; Matilal, Negation, ch. 11. 

32 According to Nyaya an individual does not obtain its 
identity before the universal resides in it; cf. NV 2.2.64 
p. 669.9-13: atha manyase yad idam gotvam gosv anuvrttipra- 
tyayakaranam tat kirn gavi vartata ahosvid agavi? yad 1 tavad 
gaui , prag gotvayogad gaur eva asav iti vyartham gotvam . 
athagavi , na , asvady api gotvayogad gauh prapnoti. na canya 
gatir asti. tasman na gotvad anuvrttipratyaya iti. na , 
vikalpanabhyupagamat. na gavi gotvam nagavi. prag gotvan 
nasau gaur napy agaur iti. 

’’Now you [may] think: This [universal] ’cow’ which is 
the cause of the cognition of recurrence in respect to 
cows, does it reside in a cow, or in a non-cow? If it re¬ 
sides in a cow, [then] before the connection [of the indi¬ 
vidual cow] with [the universal] ’cow,’ it is already a 
cow. Thus, [the universal] ’cow’ would be useless. If it 
[resides] in a non-cow, [then this is] not [possible]: a 
horse etc., too, would be cows by connection with [the 
universal] ’cow.’ And there is no other way [except resid¬ 
ing in a cow, or residing in a non-cow]. Therefore the 
cognition of recurrence is not due to [the universal] 


cow. 
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No, [you are wrong] because [we] do not accept the 
dichotomy. [The universal] ’cow’ [resides] neither in a 
cow, nor a non-cow. Before [the connection with the univer¬ 
sal] ’cow,’ this [individual] is neither a cow, nor a non¬ 
cow . " 

In other words, as soon as the individual is produced, 
the universal already resides in it, and before it is pro¬ 
duced, it does not exist, and a non-existing thing is nei¬ 
ther a cow, nor a non-cow. 

33 The opponent seems to argue that the universal is 
absent where one of the individuals of its class is de¬ 
stroyed, but it continues to exist in all other individuals 
of the class. If so, then the argument presupposes that the 
universal is not ubiquitous. This opinion was held by a 
minority among the Nyaya-Vaisesika writers; the only ones 
who seem to adher to it are Uddyotakara and Sridhara. Cf . 
NV 2.2.64 p. 667.13-14: kena sarvagatatvam jater abhyupa - 
gamyate? api tu s vavisaye sarvatra vartata iti sarvagatety 
ucyate; cf. also NKan p. 755.13. 

D.N. Shastri, op. cit., p. 335, refers to three Nyaya 
theories on the ubiquity of the universal: 

1) Universals are omnipresent and reside in all indi¬ 
viduals, but they are manifest only in the individuals of 
their class (cf. NM II p. 8-b.l8 = Kashi I p. 273.20; Vy p. 
678) . 

2) Universals are omnipresent, but they reside only in 
individuals of their class through inherence. This view 
which is propounded already by Prasastapada (cf. PDhS p. 
753.3f. and Vy ad loc., p. 689.31-690.3) was accepted by 
most Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophers. 

3) Universals are not omnipresent (NV and NKan, see 
above). 

In this connection, Shastri raises the problem of how ubi¬ 
quity should be interpreted in Vaisesika terms. He main¬ 
tains that it has to be understood as vibhu-parimana which 
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is a quality (guna), and which, therefore, cannot reside in 
a universal (op. cit., p. 334, n. 82). In fact, the problem 
may be extended to every entity except substances; for 
instance, if inherence is one, it should have the guna 
number one residing in it by way of another inherence, 
etc., etc. This is obviously absurd, and as far as I know, 
no Nyaya-Vaise§ika writer claims that jati has the quality 
vibhu-parimana , or for that matter, any quality at all. 
Shastri, for one, fails to reproduce any such passage. It 
seems to me, therefore, that he simply mistakes a dharma 
for a guna. Unlike guna s, dharmas are not onto 1ogical ly 
separable from their dharmins . This point is clearly ex¬ 
plained by Halbfass in "Prasastapada*s concept of sub- 
s tance." 

34 Commenting on this passage of Jayarasi, Granoff says 
( Philosophy and Argument in Late Vedanta , p. 66, n. 26): 
"There is a question of how to interpret the argument 
’ athatyantabhavah , tadodake *pi tasyabhavaprasahgah ’ . Does 
Jayarasi intend that this is so since atyantabhava cannot 
be distinguished from samsargdbhd.ua? Or because of the type 
of vikalpa which the Buddhists propose against the Naiya- 
yika category of universals - a universal cannot move from 
one place to the next, and so could never exist in the 
substratum in question? In either case, the hint is given 
in the Tat tvopaplavasimha that if another type of abhava be 
taken, then the definition will still apply to that which 
it meant to exclude." 

This interpretation seems highly unlikely to me. As 
far as I understand it, Jayarasi ’ s argument is much more 
simple : given that the cow contains water, whatever the 
absence of the universal ’water* in a cow may be, it would 
also be absent in the water contained in the cow; thus, 
there would be a water individual without the universal 
’water.’ The key for understanding the different arguments 
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on abhava is given by Jayarasi at the very beginning of the 
discussion: the universal 'water’ exists in cows. 

35 The reasons given by Prasastapada for the occurrence 
of universals in all and only individuals which are their 
realms are restriction by upalak$ana and causal complex 
( PDhS pp. 753-754: yady apy aparicchinnadesani sdmdnydnl 
bhavanti, tathapy upalak?ananiyamat karanasamagriniyamac ca 
suaui sayasarvagatani ). As for the word upalaksana, it is 
explained differently by Vyomasiva and Sridhara; the one 
interprets it as the recurrent cognition (Vy p. 689.25: 
upalak§yate ’nenety upalak$anam anugatajhanam eva) , the 
other as a special arrangement of structure of the parts of 
an individual which manifests the universal ( NKan p. 754. 
12: tathapy apalaksanasyabhivyahjakasyavayavasamsthanavise- 
?asya ...). 

36 Jayarasi seems to be very pleased with this argument 
as he repeats it several times, cf. p. 104.11-106.4; §§ 
e.l, e.2, TUS p. 120.22f . , etc. I was unable to find a 
definition or explanation of akara in Nyaya texts which 
could correspond to Jayarasi’s arguments. As it appears in 
this passage, the concept of akara seems self-contradicto¬ 
ry, for, on the one hand, it has to be common to a group of 
individuals, and, on the other hand, it has to be specific 
to only one individual. This second requirement clearly 
stands in contradiction to NY 1.1.14 p. 205.4, where akara 
is explained as a common property of one thing with another 
(atathabhutasya tathabhutena samariyam. akarasabdasyabhidhe- 
yam) . Independently of that, one is reminded of the Nyaya 
concept of akrti which contains exactly the same contradic¬ 
tion presupposed by Jayarasi, for, on the one hand, it is 
specific to one individual (NY p. 667.26-27), and, on the 
other hand, it is the sign (liiiya) of the universal (NS, 
NBh, NY 2.2.68). (For an analysis of akrti cf . Biardeau, 
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Theorie de la Conrtai ssance , especially pp. 46-62, 162-173, 

229-241.) Even though we may translate both akrti and akara 
with ’form,’ it is doubtful whether we may equate the two. 
akrti in NBh and NY means a physical structure, an arrange¬ 
ment of the parts of an object and the parts of its parts; 
akara in the TUS is closely related to such words as rupa, 
suarupa, suabhaua, atma(ka ), etc., which are roughly trans¬ 
lated by ’nature.’ (The chief advantage of this translation 
is, of course, that it is as ambiguous as our understanding 
of the original.) 

37 The argument is not quite clear. Perhaps the opponent 
means that the water individuals are differentiated from 
one another by their respective forms, and that they are 
all differentiated from non-water by a differentiation for 
which the universal ’water* is responsible. 

38 The text seems to contain a lacuna here. Perhaps 
intended argument was as follows: if something is diffe 
tiated from something else by a universal, then a unive 
- being an entity - has to be differentiated as well; 
the Naiyayikas do not accept universals for universals, 
even if another universal would be assumed, this would 
to an infinite regress. 

39 I supplemented as the subject of this sentence ’indi¬ 
viduals’ in general and not, as could be expected, ’water 
individuals,’ because this would contradict the conclusion, 
namely, that there are no water individuals. By putting the 
two together, the resulting notion is that the world is 
composed of individuals which do not form any classes and 
which are differentiated from one another by their own 
forms. A universal, of course, is superfluous in such a 
worId. 
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40 There is nothing original to this argument: something 
eternal can produce either always or never. This argument 
is often employed by the Buddhists against the Naiyayikas, 
for instance PV pratyaksa 21-22, TS(P) v. 793-94, cf. also 
NM II p. 301.6f., PP p. 69.If. (= Ch. ed. p. 19.4), etc. As 
such it applies, of course, to any eternal entity; Vasuban- 
dhu uses it against God (A KBh p. 101.25f. on II. 64d), 
Dharmaklrti against the Veda (PVln 11(2) p. 67), etc. Cf . 
also Jayarasi’s counterarguments in § d.7, but then again 
TUS p. 121.16-17** na ca nl tyasyanupa ja tavikarasya vijnano - 
dayadanasamarthyam asti. "Something eternal in which no 
transformation is produced is not capable of giving birth 
to a cognition." 

41 The expression saktimac chaktirupam ca refers to a 
Vaisesika theory which does not seem to be preserved in the 
extant Vaisesika writings; however, it is shortly referred 
to in VP sadhanasamuddesa , v. 9f . (translation p. 153f . ) . 
According to this theory, when a thing is produced its 
cause is sahtimat, and the coproducers are saktl: sahakarl- 
nah saktlh, karanam saktimat. The saktl is not conceived as 
something different from the coproducers as is the case for 
the Mlmamsakas. The things themselves are saktl and saktl- 
mat to one another (ibid., p. 241.21: ittham parasparam 
sahtisaktimanto bhavah ). When a thing is conceived as help¬ 
ing something else, it is saktl; when it is conceived as 
being helped by something, it is saktimat (ibid., p. 239. 
12: upakaravasthayam saktitvam, upakaryavasthaydip, tu saktl- 
mattvam ...). As far as the universal is concerned, it is 
both saktl and saktimat in respect to its substratum. For 
instance, when a quality such as flavour is apprehended, 
its apprehension depends on the universal ’flavour’ which 
qualifies it; thus, the universal is saktl. In the same 
manner, when the universal ’flavour’ is apprehended, its 
apprehension depends on, or ’is helped by,’ its substratum; 
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thus, the universal is saktimat. Cf. also Iyer, Bhartrhari , 
A Study , pp. 288f. 

42 This argument may have been construed in analogy to 
the Vaise§ika explanation why a single atom cannot be pro¬ 
ductive; cf. for instance NKan pp. 79.10-80.2: sa (parama- 
nus) caiko narambhaka, ehasya nityasya carambhakatve karya- 
sya satatotpattih syad apeh$aniyabhavat . ’’And this [atom] 
alone is not productive: if one single and eternal [thing] 
were productive, the effect would arise constantly, because 
there is nothing [else] to be dependent upon." 

Cf . also TUS p. 72.2-6 where the same argument is 
adjusted to the theory of momentariness: janahatvayogena 
janakam apadisyate. yatha dandayogena dandi , dravyatvayoge- 
na dravyam . na bhavatam pah se janakatvayuktasyanekakalanta- 
rdvasthanam astl, karyanekatvaprasangat. atha janakatve 
saty apt na janayatl, sarvadaivahetuh syat . 

"Something is designated as producer because of the 
connection with the fact of being a producer, just as [a 
person] who holds a stick [is designated so] because of the 
connection with the stick, [or] a substance because of the 
connection with the fact of being a substance. [But] ac¬ 
cording to your (i.e., Buddhist) position, nothing connect¬ 
ed to the fact of being a producer lasts for more than one 
interval of time, because there would result more than one 
effect. If [a thing] does not produce in spite of being a 
producer, it would never be a cause." 

43 In other words, under the first alternative the other 
causal factors change the universal from a non-causal fac¬ 
tor into a causal factor; under the second alternative the 
universal is constantly a causal factor, and the other 
causal factors merely reveal this fact. Jayarasi is perhaps 
referring to the theory of vyanjaha according to which the 
universal is manifested by the individuals. In this connec- 
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tion Uddyotakara says that the individual is sadhana (means 
of realization?) of the universal; cf. NV 2.2.64 p. 667.16: 
hah punar nitye gotve goh sadhanarthah? yat tena vyajyate. 

44 Jayarasi obviously assumes that a causal factor (hara- 
ha) must bring about its results immediately, otherwise it 
is not a causal factor. This presupposition may have been 
taken from the doctrine of haraha as propounded by Uddyota¬ 
kara: a cook, for instance, is only a cook when he is actu¬ 
ally cooking; otherwise he is no longer a cook in the pro¬ 
per sense of the word. Cf. NV 2.1.16 p. 440.10-13: ha punar 
iyam sahtih? hriyahartrvyatirihtah kartrdharmah . s amarthyam 
upayapar i jhanam ca hriyasambandhena vyavatisthate . yadopa- 
yavijhanasamarthyahriyasambandhas tada mukhyatah harahasab- 
dah pravartate pacati pacaha iti, ya da tu hriyasambandham 
antarenopayaparijhanasamar thyamatropadane 9 nyatamavaikalyat 
pacakasabdah pravartate tadopacarato ’pah$it pacahah pah - 
syatl pacaha iti. 

"What then is this sahti? It is a property of the 
agent which is different from the action and from the agent 
[himself]. The capacity and the knowledge of means [namely, 
of how to cook] are established by the connection [of the 
agent] with the action. When there are the knowledge of 
means, the capacity, and the connection [of the agent] with 
the action, then the word denoting the causal factor [name¬ 
ly, ’cook’ ] is used in its principal meaning: ’The cook 
cooks. ’ On the other hand, when the word ’cook’ is used 
without a connection to an action, because by being em¬ 
ployed in respect to the knowledge of means and capacity 
alone one of the three is missing, then [the word ’cook’ is 
used] metaphorically: ’The cook just cooked,’ ’The cook 
will cook.’" 

Note also that in § d.7 Jayarasi argues for the oppo¬ 
site position, namely, that something eternal can produce 
both gradually and at once, but there, of course, the oppo- 
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nent is a Buddhist. For an interpretation of such contra¬ 
dictory statements cf. my "Studies in TUS II," pp. 128f. 

4 4 

The expression rdjdjha is perhaps not self-evident. It 
means roughly that no one in his right mind could say such 
a stupid thing, unless there is some arbitrary force such 
as a royal decree which compels him to utter such nonsense. 

45 Jayarasi’s arguments are probably directed against NV 
2.2.64, as can be judged from the example of the cook, 
together with the quotation of VS 8.5. Cf. NV 668.1-18: na 
hy asati samanye samanapratyayam pasyama iti. asaty a pi 
sama nye drstah samanyapratyaya iti ced - atha manyase yathd 
samanyesv asati samanyantare *nuvrttapratyayo drsto, gotvd- 
disv idam samanyam idam sdmanyam iti, tasmad anehantihatvdd 
anuvrttipratyayo ’sadhanam ar thantarapratipadana iti nana- 
bhyupagaman - na maya gotvaghatatvasvatvesu nirnimittah 
samanyapratyayo ’bhyupagamyate, tasmad anuttaram eta d. 
s utravyaghata iti ced - yadi manyase samanyesv apt s amanyam 
astltt nanu sutravyaghatah "samanyaui sesesu samanyavi sesa- 
bhavat tata eva jnanam” iti, na, sutrar thaparijnanat . a yam 
sutrar tho yathd dravyam iti pratyayo dravyatvavisesano 
(perhaps: -visesane) dravye bhavati na punah samanyavi sese¬ 
su evam iti. na punar ayam sutrartho nirnimitto ’nuvrtti- 
pratyaya iti. kirn nimittam iti ced - atha manyase gotvadisv 
anuvrttipratyayasya kirn nimittam yatah samanyam iti bhava¬ 
ti? kutah samanyam iti bhavati? anekarthasamavayad - yathd 
gotvam aneharthasamavayi tathasvatvadity anekarthais tat sa- 
mauayasya samanatvad gotvadisv anuvrttipratyaya iti. paca- 
kadisabdavad iti ced - atha manyase yathd pacahadi sabda 
anuvrttaprat yayas ca bhauantt, na ca pacakatvam nama saman- 
yaviseso ’sti tatha gavadisv anuvrttapratyaya iti, na hetv- 
arthaparijhanad - uisesapratyayanam anakasmikatvad ity asya 
hetoh pindapratyayavyatiriktasya pratyayasya nimittantarad 
utpada ity ayam artho na punah sarvo 'nuvrttipratyayah 
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samanyad eva bhavatiti. evam sati pacanahriyayam yat pra- 
dhanam sadhanam tat pdcakasabdenocyate. tac ca pradhanyam 
pacakantare ’py astltl na dosah. 

"...For we do not see a cognition of something common 
when there is no universal. 

[Objection^] A cognition of a common property is seen, 
even though there is no [further] universal. 

[Reply:] Now you [may] think: [There is no need of a 
universal for such a cognition] just as a recurrent cogni¬ 
tion in respect to universals is seen, even though there is 
no further universal [common to all universals], namely, in 
respect to cowness [horseness] etc., ’This is a universal,’ 
’This is a universal.’ Therefore, the cognition of recur¬ 
rence is no proof for establishing [the universal as] some¬ 
thing different [from the individual (pinda)], because it 
is inconclusive [as a reason]. [The answer to this objec¬ 
tion is:] No, because [I] do not admit [this]. I do not 
admit that the cognition of a common property in respect to 
cowness, potness, horseness, etc., is without a cause. 
Therefore, this (i.e., the recurrent cognition in respect 
to universals) is no defence [of our position]. 

[Objection: This constitutes] a contradiction with the 
sutra. 

[Reply:] Now you [may] think: There is a universal in 
universals, too; thus, wouldn’t there be a contradiction 
with the sutra [namely] ’Because there are no universals 
and particulars in universals and particulars, [their] 
cognition [arises] only from themfselves]’? [In this case 
we answer:] No, because [you] do not understand the meaning 
of the sutra. This is the meaning of the sutra : Unlike the 
cognition ’substance’ which arises in respect to a sub¬ 
stance as qualified by substanceness, [the cognition ’uni¬ 
versal’ and ’particular’] in respect to universals and par¬ 
ticulars does not [arise] in this manner. The sutra does 
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not mean that the cognition of recurrence [in respect to 
universals and particulars] is without a cause. 

[Objection:] What is the cause? 

[Reply:] Now you [may] think: What is the cause of the 
cognition of recurrence in respect to [universals such as] 
cowness etc., because of which [the cognition] ’[This is] a 
universal’ arises? Where from does [the cognition] ’[This 
is] a universal’ arise? [In this case we answer: It arises] 
because of inherence in more than one thing. Just as cow¬ 
ness is characterized (-in) by inherence in more than one 
thing, in the same manner horseness etc., [too, inhere more 
than one thing]. Thus, because their inherence in more than 
one thing is common [to all universals], the cognition of 
recurrence [in the form of ’This is a universal,’ ’This is 
a universal,* arises] in respect to cowness etc. 

[Objection: This is] just like [in the case of] the 
word ’cook’ etc. 

[Reply:] Now you [may] think: Just as the words ’cook’ 
etc., and the recurrent cognitions [’This is a cook,’ ’This 
is a cook,’ etc.] arise, although there is no differentiat¬ 
ing universal called ’cookness, ’ in the same manner the 
recurrent cognitions in respect to cows etc., [arise with¬ 
out a universal]. [In this case we answer'.] No, because 
[you] do not understand the meaning of the reason [mention¬ 
ed above = p. 667.22]. The meaning of the reason ’because 
cognitions of particulars are not accidental’ is that a 
cognition which is different from the cognition of an indi¬ 
vidual arises from another cause [than the cause of the 
cognition of the individual], but not that all cognitions 
of recurrence arise from a universal only. Thus, that which 
is the predominant means of realization in the action of 
cooking is expressed by the word ’cook.’ And this predomi¬ 
nance is present in other cooks, too [and gives rise to the 
recurrent cognition ’This is a cook,’ ’This is a cook’]. 
Therefore, there is no fault.” 
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It is indeed disconcerting to observe that long after 
the Naiyayikas admitted that not all cognitions of similar¬ 
ity are due to universals, and the distinction between jati 
and upadhi was firmly established, they still went on 
claiming that recurrent cognitions or cognitions of simi¬ 
larity prove the existence of universals; cf. Shastri, op. 
cit. , pp. 327f. , NBhu p. 262.10f.; cf. also TS(P) v. 749ff. 
(note the quotation of NY 2.2.64 in TSP on v. 761), SDDP p. 
94.9f. (= Th. ed. p. 11.8f . , translated by Shastri, op. 
cit., p. 328f.), PKM p. 477.18f., etc. 

46 To judge from the editors’ punctuation in TUS p. 6.23, 
they prefer to construct utpadanaya with nimittam; accord¬ 
ing to this interpretation the translation runs as follows: 
’’The efficient cause for the production of the cognition of 
universal which arises in this manner does not have the 
nature of a universal.” This interpretation seems both 
semantically and syntactically unacceptable to me. I should 
add, however, that a friend, who certainly read more Sans¬ 
krit than I did, sided with it. 

47 This is a quotation of VS 8.5. The translation is, as 
usual with the VS, highly problematic. I thought it safe to 
follow Frauwallner’s interpretation, cf. Geschichte der 
Ind. Ph 11. II, p. 182, cf. also Biardeau, Theorie de la 
Connaissance, p. 244. Note, however, that Candrananda gives 
a different interpretation. For him tatah refers to 8.4 and 
means a contact with a substance, and not universals and 
particulars in them; cf. VSVr p. 62.19-20: ... dravyasanni- 
karsad eva jnanam utpadyate, n a samanyavi sesebhyas , te§u 
tadabhavat . In the Upaskara a more differentiated interpre¬ 
tation than Candrananda’s is given, but basically it is the 
same, (The anonymous VSVydhhyd does not comment on this su- 
tra). 
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Another question which arises in this context is how 
Uddyotakara understood the sutra, for it is the NY and not 
the VS which forms the context of our discussion. As far as 
the word visesa is concerned, it is clear that he does not 
take it as antyaulsesa, as Candrananda does. The interpre¬ 
tation of the word tatah is less obvious. It seems that he 
interprets it as anekarthasamavayat (p. 668.12), but if so, 
the topic of the discussion changes completely; for, ob¬ 
viously, the problem faced by Uddyotakara is not how the 
cognition of this or that specific universal arises, but 
rather how the recurrent cognition in respect to universals 
arises, that is, how we cognize that all universals are 
universals. As far as I can see this problem is not dealt 


with 

in the sutra at all. 
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samdnyasadbhave samsayasyd.pl sa mbhavat . ni rnayar t ham vise- 
sanusarane *py anavasthaiva. "[Why are there no universals 
in particulars?] Because if there were a universal in par¬ 
ticulars as well, a doubt might also arise. If in order to 
settle [this doubt, the assumption of another] particular 
also follows, there would be an infinite regress." 

Jha interprets this passage as follows (translation of 
NKan p. 46): "In the case of Individualities (Ultimate 
Individualities) also, if we had any Generality applying to 
them, in as much as there would always be a doubt as to the 
particular Generality to which a number of Individualities 
with similar properties would belong, it would be necessary 
to follow up the series of Individualities, step by step; 
and this would lead us to an endless series of these Indi¬ 
vidual ities . " 

Potter, in his summary of this passage, gives another 
interpretation (Encyc. of Ind. Phil . II, p. 488): "Indi- 
viduators have no universals, since if they did there would 
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be an infinite regress, for we should need an individuator 
to tell which class a given individuator belongs to, etc.” 

49 I failed to identify the opponent who holds this posi¬ 
tion, which seems to be a combination of, or a compromise 
between, the positions of the Naiyayikas and the Buddhists. 
The Buddhists argue that the universal is not something 
different from the individual, because it is not apprehend¬ 
ed where the individual is not apprehended (cf. §§ d.2- 
d.3). The Naiyayikas, on the other hand, claim that 
location cannot be used as a criterion for identity or 
difference. In NBhu (pp. 561.21f.) and Vy (p. 193.9f.) this 
position of difference and non-difference is shortly re¬ 
ferred to, but I cannot determine on the basis of the con¬ 
text whether the opponent is a Jaina, or a Mimamsaka; both 
positions might have been intended. (Note that the passage 
in the Vy is corrupt; the manuscript (fol. 33b) reads: 
apeksaya abhinnam (1. 12); rapabhedena katha<m>(?)(1. 13); 
vastuno dvyatmakatvam instead of uas tubodhatmahatvam (1. 
14).) The difference in form and the non-difference in 
place appear also in the AS (p. 213.8-9, 16-18), but are 
parts of two different purvapaksas ; and even though Vidya- 
nanda maintains that the universal is neither completely 
different from nor completely identical with the individu¬ 
al, he does not attempt to reconcile the two. 

50 Cf. also TUS p. 77.24-25: ten a na karanabhedena vastu- 
nam bhedo , napi karyabhedena, api tv akarabhedenaiva bhe- 
dah . ’’Therefore the difference among things is not due to 
difference in cause, nor to difference in effect, but only 
to difference in form.” 

TUS p. 113.23-24: na tavat tadatmyalaksanas (s abdar- 
thayoh sambandhas), tayor akarabhedat. Cf . also YD p. 80. 
21-22, NM II p. 35.7 (= Kashi I p. 285.7), Vy p. 698.22. 
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51 Jayarasi probably refers to § a.2b, although there the 
difference, or rather non-difference, in form obtains among 
individuals, and not between universal and individuals. 
Note also that in § a.2a he seems to have said the oppo¬ 
site, although there he uses the word rupa and not akara 
(p. 82.2-3). 

52 On inherence cf. Shastri, op. cit., ch. 10. 

53 The Nyaya-Vai ses ika position is, of course, that in¬ 
herence has a recurrent form; Jayarasi could be referring 
to the Prabhakara position according to which inherences 
are many, not eternal, and specific to each individual (cf. 
PP pp. 92.If = Ch. ed. pp. 26.21f.), but the facility with 
which he disposes of this position indicates that perhaps 
he has no real opponent in mind. 

54 Jayarasi’s influence on Prabhacandra is clearly seen 
in the following passage. NKC p. 300.1-9: him ca , tadrupa- 
tayasau sambandhabuddhau pratibhasata, ihedam ity anubhave , 
samauaya iti pratyaye ua. tatradyavikalpe ho ’yam sambandho 
nama yadbuddhav asau pratlbhaseta - him sambandhatvajati- 
yuktah sambandho , ' nehopadanajanito , ’nehasritah, samba n- 
dhabuddhyutpadahas , tadbuddhivisayo ua? na tauat sambandha- 
tvajatiyuhtah, sauiaudyasyasambandhat vaprasahgat , samaua- 
yantarasattvenatra sambandhatvajater aprauartanat. atha 
samyogauad anehopadanajanitas , tarhi samavayasyasambandha- 
tvaprasahgas , tasya rii tyatuabhyupagamatas tadasambhauat , 
patades ca tatprasahgas tatsambhauat. napy anehasrito, 
gotvader a pi sambandhatvanusangat. napi sambandhabuddhyut- 
padakas , caksurader api tat tuaprasakteh. napi sambandhabud- 
dhlui?ayah, sambandhasambandhinor eha jhanavisayatue samban- 
dhino 'pi tadrupatanusahgan , na ca pr atiut?ayam jhanabhedo 
mecahajhanabhavaprasahgat . 

"Besides, this [inherence] appears as such in the 
cognition of relation, or [it appears] in an immediate 
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experience [in the form] ’This is here,’ or in a cognition 
[in the form]’[This is] inherence.’ There, under the first 
alternative, what is this thing called relation, in the 
cognition of which this [inference] would [presumably] 
appear? 

Is a relation that which is connected with the univer¬ 
sal ’relation, ’ is it that which is produced by more than 
one material cause, that which rests on more than one [sub¬ 
stratum], that which produces the cognition of relation, or 
is it that which is the object of a cognition of [rela¬ 
tion]? 

It is not, to begin with, that which is connected with 
the universal ’relation,’ because inherence would not be a 
relation. For, in as much as there is no other inherence, 
the universal ’relation’ does not set foot in it. If, like 
conjunction, [relation] is that which is produced by more 
than one material cause, then inherence would not be a 
relation, for this is impossible because it is admitted as 
eternal. Moreover, a [piece of] cloth etc., would be a 
[relation], because it is [produced by more than one mate¬ 
rial cause]. Nor is [relation] that which rests on more 
than one [substratum], because [the universals] ’cow’ etc., 
too, would be relations. Nor is [relation] that which pro¬ 
duces the cognition of relation, because the eye etc., too, 
would be [relations]. Nor is [relation] that which is the 
object of a cognition of relation, because in as much as 
the relation and the related [thing] are the object of the 
same cognition the related [thing] too would have the na¬ 
ture of [relation]. And the difference among cognitions is 
not according to their objects, because there would be no 
cognition of the peacock’s [multicoloured] tail.” 

55 If inherence would be connected to a universal, an 
infinite regress would result, as inherence would have to 
be connected to the universal by another inherence, which 
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would have to be connected to the universal as well by 
another inherence, etc. Besides, in the whole world there 
is only one single all-pervading inherence (PDhS p. 777. 
4f. ) ; thus, there can be no group of inherences to which 
the universal would be common. 

56 The two halves of the pot ( hapala ) are its material 
cause as well as its substrata. 

57 Note that the fourth and fifth alternative are treat¬ 
ed in reversed order. 

58 The word kauleyaka (dog) is derived from hula (fami¬ 
ly). The affix dhakah is added to hula when the word so 
formed means ’a dog’; otherwise, the derivatives are formed 
as haula, cf. Astadhyayl 4.2.96. The word harin (elephant) 
is derived from hara (hand). The derivation of kumara is 
unclear. The PW (s.v.) derives it from ku - and mara in the 
meaning of ’ leicht sterbend, hinfallig.’ Mayerhofer ( Etym . 
Worterbuch , s.v.) points out that in that case one would 
rather expect sumara, and suggests, as more probable, a 
derivation from mlayati ’becomes weak’ to which ku- is 
prefixed to strengthen the meaning of small, lesser, frail. 
Mayerhofer is no doubt right in his objection to the analy¬ 
sis in the PW, but nevertheless is seems to me that the 
PW’s analysis is more convincing, even though its interpre¬ 
tation by Bothlingk and Roth is not acceptable. It is prob¬ 
ably based on a misunderstanding of the Indian grammarians 
who explain humara not as ’the one whose death is easy, 
but rather as ’the one whose death is bad, deplorable. 
According to other interpretations kumara is derived from a 
verb kumaraya which means ’to play,’ cf . Ksiratarangini 
X.331: kumarah hridayam. kumarayatiti kumarah, kutsito maro 
yasya va. Cf. also Unadisutra III.138. 
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Whatever the case may be, I failed to discover any 
further connection between the words, and the fact that 
they all start with k is probably due to alliteration. The 
argument, however, is quite clear: If relation is defined 
as that which appears in a cognition of relation, then the 
definition is too wide, because the related terms equally 
appear in the cognition. 

59 Cf. § a.2b. 

60 Cf. Vy p. 699.1-4: athehabuddhih pramanam . na tasyah 

samavayalambanatvam, adharavisayatvat. tad uhtam - 

iheti canaya buddhya samavayo na grhyate/ 
adharagrahini caisa samavayapratisthita// 

"If the cognition ’here’ is the proof [for inherence], 
[then this is not correct;] it does not have inherence for 
its object, since it has location for its object. This has 
been said [in the following verse]: 

And inherence is not apprehended by the cognition 
’here.* 

For in as much as it apprehends location, it is not 

based on inherence [as its object].” 

Though later in time, it is unlikely that Vyomasiva repeats 
Jayarasi’s argument; on the contrary, Jayarasi is probably 
repeating a Vaisesika argument against the Nyaya position. 
The perception of inherence is one of the points on which 
Nyaya and Vaisesika disagree (cf. Shastri, op. cit. , pp. 
386-88): in Nyaya inherence is directly perceptible (by 

vise?anavi§e?yabhava, cf. for example NV 1.1.4 p. 97.8-9), 
according to Vaisesika it can only be inferred (by the 
cognition ’here’). I could not find the negation of percep¬ 
tion of inherence in the PDhS , but the simplicity of the 
mnemonic verse (probably meant for pupils) quoted by Vyoma¬ 
siva indicates that this position is old and well estab¬ 

lished in Vaisesika. 
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Prabhacandra presents Jayarasi’s argument as follows 
(NKC p. 300.10-18): atha ’ihedam’ ity anubhave samavayah 
pratibhasate, na , asyadharadheyabhavalak$anasambandhakarol- 
lekhitvat. na canyakare ’rthe pratiyamane ’nyakaro 'rthah 
kalpayitum yuhto ’tiprasahgat. atha kundabadaradau tatsam- 
bandhah sambandhantarapurvaho drsto, ’to ’vayavavayavyadav 
apy asau sambandhantarapurvaka eva sidhyatiti samauayasid- 
dhih. nanv evam anavastha syat; dadhikun&adisambandhasya 
sambandhantarat tatparatantrat opalambhad avayavavayavyadi- 
sambandhasyapi tadantarat tatparatantrataprasahgat. atha 
samavayabuddhyasau pratlyate; tan na, tadbuddheh kasyacid 
apy asambhavat. na hy ’ete tantavo , * * * yam pato, ’ * ’ yam ca 
samavaya’ iti tritayam anyonyaviviktam kasyacit s vapne * pi 
pratibhasate. tan na pratyak$agamyah samavayah. 

”If [you claim that] inherence appears in an immediate 
experience [in the form] ’This is here,’ [we answer'-] No, 
because this [experience] makes known the form of a rela¬ 
tion defined as the relation between location and located. 
And when something which has one form is perceived, it is 
not correct to assume something which has another form, 
because this is absurd. 

[Objection:] In the case of berries and the plate 
[upon which they rest] etc., it is observed that the rela¬ 
tion between them [which appears in the cognition] is pre¬ 
ceded by another relation [in reality]. Therefore, in the 
case of the parts and the whole etc., too, it is estab¬ 
lished that this [relation between them] is indeed preceded 
by another relation. Thus, inherence is established. 

[Reply:] In this way, there would be an infinite re¬ 
gress; because in the case of the relation between curds 
and bowl etc. , one apprehends its dependence on another 
[real] relation, in the case of the relation between the 
parts and the whole etc., too, it (i.e., the relation) 
would be dependent on another [relation]. 

If [inherence] is apprehended by a cognition of inher¬ 
ence, [then] this is not [correct], because no one has the 
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cognition of it (i.e., inherence). For the three [cogni¬ 
tions] ’These are threads,’ ’This is a cloth,’ and ’This is 
the inherence [between the two]’ appear to nobody as dis¬ 
tinct from one another, not even in a dream. Therefore, 
inherence is not apprehended by perception.” 

For further parallel passages cf. Mahendrakumar Jain’s 
notes on the text. 

61 In compliance with his opponent’s theory Jayarasi re¬ 
fers to the twofold division of inference in Vaisesika, and 
not to the threefold division in Nyaya, for, as mentioned 
above, unlike the Naiyayikas, the Vaisesikas denied that 
inherence can be directly perceived (unless one is a yogi, 
of course). The examples given by Prasastapada for these 
two kinds of inference are ( PDhS p. 507.2f.}: the inference 
of a cow from the dewlap (drsta) , and the inference of the 
results of the rites for people who perform them from the 
fact that in other cases, too, activity produces results 
(samanyato drstah). The VS does not contain a definition of 
inference, but the distinction between drsta and samanyato 
drstah is clearly referred to in several sutras; cf. 
Randle, Indian Logic in the Early Schools, p. 149. On sa- 
manyato drstah in the NS cf. Wezler, ’’Die dreifache 
Schlussfolgerung in Nyayasutra 1.1.5.” 

62 Cf . PDhS p. 774.4f. : yatheha kunde dadhiti pratyayah 
sambandhe sail dr§tas, tatheha tantusu patah . . . It! pra- 
tyayadarsanad asty esam sambandhah . 

While commenting on this passage Vyomasiva formulates 
a syllogism very close to the one reproduced by Jayarasi 
(Vy p. 109.2-5)* tatha h[l]<lha, according to Ms folio 
18a 2> tantusu pata ityadihapratyayah sambandhakaryo , ’badh- 
yamanehapratyayatvat. yo yo 'badhyamanehapratyayah, sa 
sambandhakaryo yatheha kunde dadhiti [juhuya t](?)(The Ms 
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folio 18a 2 reads: dadhitiha<pratya>(?)yas tatha cayam 
...) tatha cayam abddhyamanehapratyayas, tasmat sambandha- 
karyah . 

’’For the cognition ’here* such as ’Here in the threads 
there is a cloth’ etc., is caused by a relation, because it 
is a cognition [in the form] ’here’ which is not sublated. 
Whatever is a cognition ’here’ which is not sublated, that 
[cognition] is caused by a relation, just like the cogni¬ 
tion ’here’ [in the form] ’Here in the bowl there are 
curds.’ And similarly this [cognition, namely, ’Here in the 
threads there is a cloth’] is a cognition ’here’ which is 
not sublated. Therefore, it is caused by a relation.’’ 

This type of inference is, of course, s amanyato 
drstah. 

63 Vyomasiva is perhaps answering Jayarasi as follows 
(Vy p. 109.5-9): na catra samavayapurvakatvam sadhyate 
drstantasya sadhyavikalataprasangat. napi samyogapurvaha- 
tvam, kirn tarhi sambandhamatrakaryatvam. sa ca samyogadivi- 
laksanatvat samavaya eveti uaksyamas tatparIhsayam. 

’’And there (i.e., in the inference of samavaya, cf. 
the preceding note) it is not proved that [the cognition] 
is preceded (i.e., caused) by inherence, because the exam¬ 
ple (i.e., the cognition of curds and bowl) would be devoid 
of the property to be inferred (i.e. , to be produced by 
inherence). Nor [is it proved that the cognition] is pre¬ 
ceded by conjunction. What then? [It is proved that the 
cognition ’here’] is simply caused by a relation. And be¬ 
cause [this relation] is different from conjunction etc., 
it must be (eua) inherence; we shall explain this in the 
examination of [inherence] (cf. p. 698.28-29).’’ 

64 The argument is not clear, for Jayarasi does not say 
which relation he has in mind. By comparing this passage 
with Vy p. 109.5-9, it seems that he claims that there is 
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no relation between the example and the property to be 
proved ( drstantasya sadhyavihalataprasahgah). This is also 
how Prabhacandra interprets it, and, unlike in the case of 
the Vy, we can be sure that he refers directly to Jayarasi. 
Cf . NKC p. 301.7-14: him c a - a to ’numandt tantupatadau 
sambandhamatram prasadhyate , tadviseso va. prathamapakse 
siddhasadhyata, taddtmyalahsanasambandhasyestatvat. nanu 
tantupatayos tadatmye saty a nyatarad eva syat, tatha ca 
sambandhinor ekatve hatham sambandhah syad asya dvis thatvad 
ity apy ayuktam; yo hi dvisthah sambandhas t asyett hamabhavo 
yukto, yas tu tatsvabhavatalahsanah hatham tasyabhauah? 
tantunam svatmabhuto ’uasthauisesa eva hi pato narthanta- 
r am, dtdnavitanibhutatantuvyatirehena desabhedadina tasya- 
nupalabhyamanatvat . atha sambandhavisesah sadhyate, kirn 
samyogah, samavayo va? samyogas ced, abhyupagamabadha. atha 
samavayo, drstantasya sadhyavikalata, pah sasya caprasiddha- 
ulsesanatuam samavayasya hvacid apy aprasiddheh. 
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[things] were one, how is a relation [possible], since a 
[relation] obtains between two [things]? 

[Answer:] This is also not correct. A relation which 
obtains between two [things] cannot be in this manner 
(i.e., cannot apply to one and the same thing), but why can 
[a relation] which is characterized as being the own-nature 
of a [thing], not be [applied to one thing]? For the cloth 
is nothing but a special disposition of the threads which 
is its own-nature, it is not something different [from the 
threads], for the [cloth] is not perceived with a differ- 
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ence in place [time] etc., as something over and above 
these threads when they become a spread of [interwoven] 
s trings. 

If a particular relation is proved [by that infer¬ 
ence], is it conjunction, or inherence? If it is conjunc¬ 
tion, [your] position is sublated. If it is inherence, the 
example is devoid of [the property] to be proved, and the 
subject is qualified by something which is unknown, for 
inherence is known nowhere.” 

65 Cf. § 1.41; cf. also TUS pp. 65.22-66.1: athauindbha- 
vasambandhagrahanakalopalaksi taka t ipayavyakt inaiji sam bandha- 
vadharanam, na saruasam iti cet ; yady evam tasam eva gam a- 
katvam nanyasam. na hy anyasya s ambartdhe ’nyasya gamakatvam 
asty, at iprasangat . na jatu devadattanayanaghatasambandhe 
jate jaladau jhanam utpadyate niyatadesakalasvabhavayogi- 
tvat svabhava ... (corrupt manuscript). 

’[Objection:] The relation of [only] some individuals, 
[namely, the ones] which are apprehended at the time of the 
apprehension of the relation of invariable concomitance, 
[to the thing to be inferred] is determined, not of all 
[individuals]. 

[Reply:] If S o, only these [individuals] make known 
[the thing to be inferred], not the others. For when there 
is a relation of one thing [to another], another thing does 
not make known [something else], because this is absurd. 
When there is a relation between the eye of Devadatta and a 
pot, a cognition of water etc., never arises [for Yajiia- 
datta], for [individuals] are connected to respectively 
different places, times, and natures ... . " 

66 Cf . n. 19 and my ’’Studies in TUS I,” pp. 160-62. 

Cf . also NBhu p. 34.11-13: tadvairisajar thapraptir garni - 
keti cen ; na, antyavayavinam ajanakatvena tadvamsajar tha- 
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sambhavat. na c a tadasiddhau tadvamsajo ’yam artha ity 
anumanam hihcid asti. 

[Objection:] Obtaining an object which arises in the 
[same] series [as that] of the [object which appeared in 
the cognition] makes known [that the cognition is not erro¬ 
neous]. [Reply:] No, because an object which arises in the 
same series is impossible, as final wholes are not produc¬ 
tive [of further wholes]. And when it (i.e., an object 
which arises in the same series) is not established, there 
is no inferential sign whatsoever [which takes the form] 
’This object arises in the same series.’” 

67 Cf. § a.2b. 

68 In other words, does the efficiency of activity func¬ 
tion as a sign in an inference, i.e., one infers from its 
presence the nonerroneousness, or does it reveal the noner- 
roneousness directly, just as a contact between sense and 
object makes known the object? 

Cf. TBV p. 548.6-11: him ca, pravpttisamarthyenavya- 
bhicarita purvoditajhanasya him lihgabhutena jhayata uta- 
dhyak^arupena? yady adyah pahsah, sa na yuktas tena saha 
sambandhanavagater avagatau va na pravrttisamarthyena pra- 
yojanam. atha duitlyah, so ’pi na yuhto dhvastena purvajha- 
nena sahendriyasya sannihar$dbhavat. tadvi$ayajnanasyadhya- 
k$aphalatanupapat teh hesonduhadijhanavat tasya niralambana- 
tvac ca hatham avyabhicaritavyavasthapahatvam? na cavidya- 
manasya kathahcid vi$ayabhavah sambhavati janahatvahararpa- 
hatvamahattvadidharmope tatvasaho tpadasattvamatradinam ui§a- 
yatvahe tutvena parikalpitanam asatl sarue§am abhd.ua t . 

’’Besides, is the nonerroneousnes s of a previously 
arisen cognition known by the efficiency of activity as an 
[inferential] sign, or as something which has the nature of 
perception? If the first alternative [is accepted], this is 
not correct, because the relation [of nonerroneousness] 
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with this [sign] is not apprehended. Or if it is apprehend¬ 
ed, the efficiency of activity does not serve any purpose. 
If the second [alternative is accepted], this is also not 
correct, because there is no contact between the senses and 
a previous cognition which is [already] destroyed. Because 
the cognition which has this [previous cognition] for its 
object cannot be the result of perception, and because it 
is without an object, just like the cognition of the hair¬ 
net etc., how could it establish the nonerroneousness [of 
the cognition]? Nor could something inexistent be an object 
in any way as none [of the conditions] assumed as reasons 
[for something] to be an object [of perception] is present 
in something that doesn’t exist: neither to be producer [of 
the cognition], nor to be that which provides [its] form 
[to the cognition], nor to be endowed with properties such 
as magnitude etc., nor to arise together [with the cogni¬ 
tion], nor simply to exist, etc.” 

69 Cf . TUS p. 91.21-26: avidyamanam samanya/Ti katham bud- 
dher visayabhavam pratipadyate - kim sattamatreiaa, sahotpa- 
dena ua, janakatvakdrarpakatvena va? sarvasyasambhave vi$a- 
yartho bhananlyah . ya di ca janakatvadyabhdve ’pi buddhau 
pratibhati samanyam, ta da rupader a pi janakatvam na kalpa- 
n iyam - rupam vijndnam ahurvat pratyah$am syat. 

"How could an inexistent universal become an object of 
cognition? Is it simply by existing, or by arising together 
[with the cognition], or by being the producer [of the 
cognition] and that which provides [its] form [to it]? 
Since all these [alternatives] are impossible, the meaning 
of [the word] ’object’ should be explained. And if a univer 
sal appears in a cognition even without being [its] produc¬ 
er etc., then for the visible etc., as well it should not 
be assumed that [they] produce [their cognition, etc.]. 
[Thus,] a visible, [although] not producing [its] cogni¬ 
tion, would be perceived.” 
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70 The opponent here is difficult to identify. It seems 
from the following discussion that Jayarasi deals here with 
some sort of s vatah pramanyam theory, even though the ex¬ 
pression itself does not occur in it. In this case, we have 
two potential oppenents: a Sankhya who claims that both 
validity and falsity are intrinsic to the cognition, or a 
Mimamsaka who claims that validity is intrinsic, but falsi¬ 
ty extrinsic. (VamsIdhara 9 s identification of the opponent 
as a Buddhist can be safely discarded for he was simply 
misled by the discussion in the Asfcasahasri, cf. AS p. 38, 
n. 10.) Unfortunately, falsity is not discussed here by 
Jayarasi, and thus the main difference between the Sankhya 
and the Mlmamsa positions cannot be used as a criterion. 

However, we do have some hints which, if not conclu¬ 
sive, at least point in the same direction. First,the use 
of the expression atmantahharanasambandha' the Sahkhyas 
usually accept three internal organs and deny that there is 
a contact between puru? a and prahrti. But the expression 
itself is not conclusive, for Vindhyavasin, whose defini¬ 
tion of perception Jayarasi quotes in ch. 6, accepts only 

one internal organ (cf. Frauwallner, Geschichte der ind. 
Phil. I, p. 401), and the word sambandha could perhaps be 
stretched to mean a relation between the reflected and the 
matter in which it is reflected, i.e., the purusa’s con¬ 
sciousness (caitanya) and buddhi (cf. Frauwallner, ibid., 
p. 397; Chakravarti, Samkhya System of Thought , pp. 
185ff.), for Vindhyavasin manas. 

Second, the word anyatha ("otherwise”) appears only 
once more as denoting a means for the determination of 
validity ( TUS p. 116.1-2), and there Jayarasi clearly re¬ 
fers to Kumarila’s followers' anye tu kumatimatdnusarino 
vadanti "uedasya pramanyam anyatha - apauru$eyatvena ... 
"Others who follow the opinion of the numskull (kumati 
certainly mocks Kumarila) say: ’The validity of the Veda 
[is known] otherwise - by its not being of human origin.*" 
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This quotation seems to come from some unknown commentary 
on the Brhttika (cf. Frauwallner, "Kumarila’s Brhattika"), 
and it i s my guess that here and throughout the TUS Jaya- 
rasi refers to Kumarila’s positions as they appear in the 
Brhattika, and not in the &V . 

Third, one of the arguments presupposes an opponent 
who takes the cognition to be momentary; and as is well 
known Mimamsakas accepted cognitions as momentary (for 
instance SV 4.55a), whereas the Sahkhyas did not. 

Fourth, some of the prasangas involve Vedic injunc¬ 
tions and sacrifices; this kind of argument is usually used 
against the Mimamsa. (Note, however, that yogipratyaksa is 
also employed in this same argument, and it is not accepted 
in Mimamsa.) 

Thus, the assumption of a Mimamsa opponent has a high¬ 
er probability, but further material is needed in order to 
solve the question definitively. It has to be noted that 
the possibility that Jayarasi refers to a Naiyayika oppo¬ 
nent cannot be completely discarded. While argueing against 
Jayarasi, Bhasarvajna propounds, at least as a possible 
alternative, a very similar theory. Whether Bhasarvajna’s 
expose was conceived as a response to Jayarasi or whether 
he refers to a theory accepted by certain Naiyayikas, I 
cannot say; cf. NBhu p. 35.14-24: 

tatra jnanodayanantaram eva nirvikalpakam pratyaksam bhran- 
tatvadivisi §tajnanagrahakam abhyupagantavyam. anyatha hy 
ayam bhrantabhrantavyavaharo nirmulah syat . na ca ulparyas- 
tasyapravrttiprasahgas , tadbhrantatvagrahanasyavyaktatvad 
dhavatah kan^akadigrahanavat. vyahtam hi jnanam smaranatma- 
kam anubhavatmakam vani$$avi$ayanivf 11inimittam drstam. 
avyaktagrahane ’pi nimittavise$ad vyakta smrtir dr§t&. 
yatha prathamagopindagrahanakale gotvasyanugatavyavrttasva- 
rupavyaktagrahane saty uttarakalam sajatiyavijatiyapintfa- 
darsanat spa§ta smrtir bhavaty anena sadrso maya dr§ta. 
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etadvilaksano maya drsta, e tat sadrsyam tasya, etadvailak$a- 
nyam iti. evam bhrantatvabhrantatvayor aspas tagrahanottara- 
kalam badhakasamvddakajndnanimittat spasta smrtir bhavati 
mithya samyag va jnanam tad iti. 

’’One has to admit that immediately after the arising of a 
cognition there is a non-conceptua1 perception which appre¬ 
hends the cognition [which has arisen a moment before] as 
qualified by erroneousness etc. For otherwise thinking/ 
speaking of erroneous and nonerroneous [cognitions] would 
have no basis. And it would not follow that a mistaken 
[cognizer] would [therefore] not act [towards the object], 
because the apprehension of the erroneousness of the [pre¬ 
vious cognition] is not [always] distinct, just as the 
apprehension of thorns and other [obstacles on the way is 
not distinct] for a running [person]. For it is observed 
that the distinct cognition, [and it does not matter now] 
whether it has the nature of recollection or of direct 
experience, is a condition for escape from an undesired 
object. [And] a recollection is observed to be distinct 
because of some special cause even when the [former] appre¬ 
hension [of the now recollected object] was not distinct. 
For instance, when one apprehends an individual cow for the 
first time there is an indistinct apprehension of the re¬ 
current nature of the universal ’cow’ and of its distinct 
nature (i.e., distinct from the individual); later on, by 
seeing similar and dissimilar individuals a clear recollec¬ 
tion [of the universal] arises-* ’I saw something similar to 
that,’ ’I saw something dissimilar to that,’ ’This is simi¬ 
lar to that, ’ ’[This] is dissimilar to that. ’ Thus, after 
the indistinct apprehension of erroneousness and nonerrone- 
ousness a clear recollection arises because of sublating 
and confirming [cognitions respectively]: ’This is a false 
[cognition],’ or ’This is a valid cognition.’’’ 

The possibility that Jayarasi was referring to a Naiyayika 
is corroborated to some extent by a parallel passage in the 
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TBV. Abhayadeva’s presentation clearly indicates that he 
interprets this passage as directed against the Naiyayikas 
(cf. for instance the use of vyavasayatmaka in the argu¬ 
ments). However, the context does not allow us to determine 
Abhayadeva’s sources, and there are several significant 
points in which he deviates from the TVS; cf. TBV pp. 
548.11-549.14: 

athatmantahkaranasambandhenavyabhicari taut sis tajhanam ut- 
pannam grhyata iti tadavyabhicar 1 tavagamo; nanv atrapy 
auyabhicdrituaiji him jhanadharma uta tatsuarupam? yadl tad- 
dharmas tada na nityah samdnyadu$anenapoditatvat. anityo 
* pi yadl jhanat prag utpannas tada na taddharmo dharminam 
antarena tasya taddharmatvayogat. sahotpade ’ pi tadatmya- 
tadutpattisamavayadisambandhabhave ’tasya dharm a’ Itl vya- 
padesanupapattih . pascad utpade purvam vyabhicari taj jna- 
nam syat. kim ca, avyabhicaritadiho dharmo jnanad vyatirih - 
to ’uyatlrlkto va. yadl vyatiriktas tada tasya jnanena saha 
sambandho vacyah. sa na samavayalaksanas tasyasl ddheh sld- 
dhav api jnanasya dharmatayavyabhicaritadidharmadhikarana- 
tayogad dharmanam dharmadhikaranatanabhyupagamad, abhyupa- 
game va tasyapi dharmirupataprasaktih. atha samanadharma- 
dhiharanata dharmanam nabhyupagamyate , u1 jatiyadharmadhika- 
ranata tv Isyata eva. anyatha jhane ’ vyabhicarityadivyapa- 
desanupapattir bhauet, tarhy avyabhicaritadinam api dharma- 
nam sattvaprameyatvajheyatvddyanekadharmadhikaranataya 
dharmirupataiva prasahteti hasyacid dharmasyaparadharmana- 
dhikaranasyabhavat . dharmabhavato dharmino ’py abhavapra sa- 
ktih. napi visesanavisesyabhdvalaksano ’sau tasyapy apara- 
sambandhakalpanaya sambandha(ddha)tve ’navasthaprasakter 
asambaddhatve tatsambandha iti vyapadesanupapatteh. napy 
asav ekartha samavaya atmany evavyabhicaritadidharmakalapa- 
sya prasakteh. na ca samavayabhava ekarthasamavayah sambha- 
vi na canyah sambandho ’ tra paralr abhyupagamya t e . kiqi ca, 
yady avyabhicaritadayo dharma arthantarabhuta jnanasya 
vi se sanatvenopeyante tadai haul se?anavacch Inna jhanaprat Ipat- 
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tikale naparavisesanavacchinnasya tasya pratipattir ity 
asesavisesananavacchinnam tat samagrya vyavacchedakam bha- 
ved aparavisesanavacchinnatatpratipattikale jhanasya jhana- 
ntaravirodhitaya tasyasattvat. atha nirvikalpake yugapad 
anekavisesanavacchinnasya tasya pratibhasan nayam dosas 
tarhi vyavasayatmakam iti padam adhyaksalaksane nopadeyam 
aniscayatmakasyapy adhyaksaphalatvenabhyupagamat. atha 
visesajanitarn vyavasayatmakam, nanv evam samanyajanitarn 
visesanajhanam adhyaksaphalam na bhavet. yadi canekavisesa- 
navacchinnaikajhanadhigatir ekam jhanam katham ekanekarupam 
vastu nabhyupagatam bhavet? athavyatiriktas tarhi jhanam 
eva navyabhicaritadi tad eva va na jhanam ity anyatarad eva 
syat. na samagrivyavacchedas tato bhavet. athavyabhicari ta¬ 
di jhanasvarupam eva tada viparyayajhane ’py avyabhicarita- 
prasaktih. atha ulslsta/n jhanam avyabhi car i t adi svabhavam , 
nanu visesanam antarena ulslstata katham upapattlmati? 
visesanasya caikantato bhede saiva sambandhasiddhi r, a bhede 
na ulslstata, kathahcid bhede parapak$asiddhih. tan navya- 
bhicaritapadopadanam arthavat. 

”[Obj ec tion : ] A cognition qualified by nonerroneous- 
ness is apprehended, as [soon as] it has arisen, by a rela¬ 
tion between the Self and the internal organ; thus, its 
nonerroneousness [as well] is apprehended. 

[Reply:] In this case, too, is nonerroneousness a 
property of the cognition, or is it its own-nature? If it 
is its property, then it is not eternal, because [this 
possibility] is rejected by the critique of the universal. 
Even as non-eternal, if [the property] has arisen before 
the cognition, then it is not its (i.e., the cognition’s) 
property, because without a property-possessor it cannot be 
a property. Even if [the nonerroneousness] arises at the 
same time [as the cognition], [it] cannot be called ’its 
property, ’ as there is no relation such as identity, cau¬ 
sality, inherence, etc. [between them]. 
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If [the property nonerroneousness] is produced after 
[the cognition], then before [that] this cognition would be 
erroneous. Besides, properties such as nonerroneousness 
etc., are either different from the cognition, or not. If 
they are different, then their relation with the cognition 
should be explained. This [relation] is not characterized 
as inherence, because it (i.e., inherence) is not estab¬ 
lished. (Note that at this point the discussion starts to 
deviate from the TUS.) [Or] even if [inherence] were estab¬ 
lished, [still it could not serve here as the relation] for 
in as much as the cognition [itself] is a property (viz., a 
quality of the Self) it cannot be a substratum of [another] 
property like nonerroneousness etc., because it is not 
admitted that properties are substrata of [further] proper¬ 
ties. Or if [it] is admitted, this [cognition, too, would 
have the nature of a property-possessor. 

[Objection: We] do not admit that properties are sub¬ 
strata for [further] common properties, but [we] do accept 
that [they] are substrata for specific properties (lit.: of 
different kinds). Otherwise, one would not be able to say 
that a cognition is nonerroneous etc. 

[Reply:] In that case, since properties such as noner¬ 
roneousness etc., are substrata for several [common] pro¬ 
perties such as to be existent, to be object of valid cog¬ 
nition, to be known, etc., [these properties such as the 
property nonerroneousness etc.] would have the nature of 
property-possessors. Consequently, as there is no property 
which is not a substratum for further properties, [all 
properties would be property-possessors, and thus] there 
would be no properties; [and when there are no properties] 
there would be no property-possessor either. 

Nor is this [relation between cognition and nonerro¬ 
neousness] characterized as a relation between qualifier 
and qualified, because - given that this [relation], too, 
is connected [to the relata] by presupposing another rela- 
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tion - there would be an infinite regress. For if the [re¬ 
lation] is not connected [with the relata] by another [re¬ 
lation], it cannot be said to be their relation. 

Nor is this [relation between cognition and nonerrone- 
ousness] an inherence in one and the same thing, because 
there would be a bundle of properties such as nonerroneous- 
ness etc., in the Self (i.e., nonerroneousness would inhere 
the Self, and not the cognition, because the cognition 
inheres the Self). Nor is inherence in one and the same 
thing possible when inherence [itself] does not exist, and 
no other relation is accepted by the opponents in this 
case . 

Besides, if properties such as nonerroneousness etc., 
which are something different [from the cognition] are 
accepted as a qualification of the cognition, then at the 
time of apprehension of the cognition as delimited by one 
qualification, it (i.e., the cognition) is not apprehended 
as delimited by [all its] other qualifications. Thus, the 
[cognition] would have to determine [the nature of] the 
causal complex without being [apprehended as] delimited by 
all [its] qualifications, because at the time, [when] the 
apprehension of that [cognition] as delimited by [its] 
other qualifications [would be possible], the [cognition] 
does not exist [anymore], as a cognition excludes another 
cognition [in the same Self at the same time]. 

If [you claim that] this is no fault because when [a 
cognition] is free from conceptual construction (i.e., is 
indeterminate), it appears as delimited by several qualifi¬ 
cations at the same time, then the word ’has the nature of 
determination’ should not be employed in the definition of 
perception, because [a cognition] which does not have the 
nature of determination is equally accepted as a result of 
percep tion. 

[Objection: The word] ’has the nature of determina¬ 
tion’ [does not mean that perception is always determinate, 
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but that] it is produced by a particular. 

[Reply:] If so, a cognition of a qualification which 
is produced by a universal would not be the result of per¬ 
ception. And if there is apprehension of one cognition as 
delimited by more than one qualification, how could it not 
be admitted that one and the same cognition is something 
which has both one and more than one form? 

If [nonerroneousness etc.] are not different [from the 
cognition], then only one of the two could be: either there 
is only cognition, [and then] no [properties] such as non¬ 
er roneousnes s etc., or there are only [properties], [and 
then] no cognition; a determination of the causal complex 
would not be possible from it. 

If nonerroneousness etc., are the own-nature of the 
cognition, then [since the nature of cognition exists in 
false cognitions, too] a false cognition would not be erro¬ 
neous either. 

[Objection: Only] a qualified cognition has nonerro- 
neousness for its own-nature. 

[Reply:] How is it possible to be qualified without a 
qualificat ion? 

[To sum up:] And if the qualification is absolutely 
different, the relation [with the qualified cognition] is 
not established; if it is not different, [the cognition] is 
not qualified; if it is somewhat different [and somewhat 
not different], the position of the opponent [namely, of 
the Jaina] is established. Therefore, the employment of the 
word 'nonerroneousness* [in the definition of perception] 
does not serve [any] purpose.” 

71 While commenting on the word buddhijanma in MS 1.1.4, 
Kumarila says that the word is employed in the sutra in 
order to indicate that, unlike other causal factors which 
first arise and then bring about their results, the cogni- 
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tion becomes valid, or more precisely, a means of know¬ 
ledge, as soon as it arises. Cf. SV 4.53cd-54: 

buddhijanmeti capy aha jayamanapramanatam// 
vyaparakarakanaqi hi dp? to janmat i rekatah/ 
pramane * pi tathd ma bhud iti janma vivaksyate// 

Cf . also SVV p. 133.12-13-* jayamana buddhih pramanam, 

na bhuta napi bhavini . On buddhijanma cf. also n. 338. 

72 There is no identity, for otherwise the nonerroneous- 

ness would be the own-nature of cognition (this alternative 

is treated later on); there is no causality, since under 
the present alternative they arise at the same time; there 
is no inherence, since inherence has been refuted in § b., 
or because the opponent himself, if indeed the opponent is 
a Mlmamsaka, himself does not accept it. Abhayadeva takes 
some more relations into consideration, such as the rela¬ 
tion between qualified and qualifier (cf. TBV quoted in n. 
70); it is hard to say, however, to what extent he develops 
the theme independently of the TUS, or whether the TUS 
originally dealt with further relations which do not appear 
in our manuscript. 

73 According to Abhayadeva (TBV p. 549.If., quoted in n. 
70) it seems that the relation presupposed by this argument 
is inherence in one and the same thing (ekartha samauaya). 
Thus, in as much as the cognition inheres the Self, the 
property nonerroneousness also inheres the Self, and not 
the cognition. This sudden switch in presuppositions seems 
to indicate that the manuscript contains a lacuna here. 

74 This theory inverts the logical relation between the 
validity of cognition and the nature of its causal complex. 
We saw in § 1.11 that the Vpttikara uses the production by 
faultless causes as a reason for inferring the validity of 
a cognition. The opponent here does exactly the opposite. 
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The validity, according to him, is directly apprehended, as 
a property of the cognition, and one can infer from it that 
the causes which produced the cognition were faultless. In 
order to do that, according to Jayarasi, one has to appre¬ 
hend the cognition together with several of its qualifica¬ 
tions (i.e., the apprehension of nonerroneousness alone 
would not be enough), and according to Abhayadeva (quoted 
in n. 70), the cognition has to be apprehended together 
with all its qualifications. Unfortunately, neither of them 
tells us what other qualifications, besides nonerroneous- 
ness, he has in mind. I suppose they mean that the cogni¬ 
tion has to be apprehended as produced from each single one 
of the causal factors which constitute the causal complex, 
but this is no more than a supposition. 

75 The argument is not quite clear. Perhaps an analogy 
may be drawn with Vy p. 525.7-11 (note the special use of 
paryavasana which is so typical of Jayarasi), where a Bud¬ 
dhist opponent argues that the relation between apprehended 
object and apprehending cognition ( grahyagrahakabhava) is 
impossible. Since at the time of cognition the object does 
not exist, and at the time of the object the cognition does 
not exist, there can be no relation of apprehended and 
apprehender between them, since a relation does not obtain 
between something existent and something inexistent. If, on 
the other hand, the cognition and the object arise at the 
same time, there is no relation of apprehended and appre¬ 
hender between them, because it is impossible to conceive 
the dependence of the cognition on the object. In our case, 
of course, we are not concerned with the relation between 
cognition and external object, but with a relation between 
two cognitions the one of which apprehends the other; this, 
however, does not alter the purport of the argument. 


7 6 


Cf. also § 4.23. 
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" Cf. also § 5.3b. 

78 asadgrhita is used idiomatically, cf. MW s. asadgraha, 
also above p. 90.6.. 

79 The Mimamsakas, as well as the Naiyayikas, do not 
accept that the cognition is apprehended by itself. For the 
different theories of apprehension cf. Sinha, Cognition , 
pp. 199-221; Matilal, ’’Knowing that one knows.” 

80 Cf. § a.2b. 

81 That is, every cognition would have a particular form 
which differentiates it from everything else, including 
other cognitions, and the universal ’cognition* would be 
responsible for grouping all cognitions together, by dif¬ 
ferentiating them as a class from all other things which 
are not cognitions. 

82 At this point the examination of the four criteria for 
nonerroneousness raised in § 1.1 is brought to a conclu¬ 
sion. Jayarasi undertakes a different line of argument now, 
diametrically opposed to what we saw so far. Up to now he 
examined valid cognitions, and tried to prove that they 
cannot be determined as such and, therefore, the word *non- 
erroneous’ in the definition of perception is useless. From 
now on he will examine false cognitions, and will try to 
show that they cannot be excluded from the realm of the 
definition. 

The best study of Indian theories of error is found in 
Schmithausen’s Vibhramaviveka; those theories which are 
criticized by Jayarasi are explained at some length in my 
’’Studies in TUS II,” and I shall try as much as I can not 
to repeat myself here. 

Unfortunately, the original Nyaya texts which Jayarasi 
had before him are lost to us. His opponents belong mainly 
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to the Acarya school, for which the best source of informa¬ 
tion is still the Ntt (cf. Frauwallner, "Beitrage zur Ge- 
schichte des Nyaya"). The only representative of the Vya- 
khyatr school dealt with by Jayarasi seems to be Prabhakara 
(cf . § c. ; note, however, that Jayarasi does not seem to 
use the Brhati while presenting Prabhakara’s position). 

The basic principle of the Acarya theory of knowledge 
(with the possible exception of the theory of the so-called 
’archaic’ Acaryas) is that the cognition’s content (or 
internal object) is not equivalent to the cognition’s ex¬ 
ternal object. For instance, one and the same object ap¬ 
pears differently when perceived from different points in 
space. The Vyakhyatrs, too, would admit that, of course, 
but they would analyze the cognition’s content differently, 
and claim that it is no longer the same object, for the 
object’s space-time determinants have changed. In other 
words, there is no difference of opinion as to what actual¬ 
ly appears in a cognition, but in the analysis of its con¬ 
tent. The Acaryas’ conception of object is narrower than 
that of the Vyakhyatrs: according to the latter, qualifica¬ 
tions like space-time determinants belong to the object, 
according to the former, they belong to the causal complex. 
This accepted disparity between external object and content 
of the cognition allowed the Acaryas to maintain what could 
be called the common sense position, namely, that the ex¬ 
ternal object in the case of a mirage of water are the sun- 
rays. The Acaryas may disagree among themselves about the 
details - some maintain that the sun-rays are perceived as 
having the form of water, others that simply water is per¬ 
ceived - but the basic position remains that the sun-rays 
are the external object for the illusion of water. One 
thing which put the Acaryas in a relatively advantageous 
position was the fact that some of the very terms used for 
mirage, fata morgana, false cognition of water, etc., which 
were certainly coined before this issue became a topic of 
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discussion, already contain references to sun-rays (marlci- 
ha , maricyudakajhana, etc.). As far as the arising of false 
cognitions is concerned, the Acaryas used the model of 
doub t, c f. n. 88. 

83 Jayarasi’s arguments are paraphrased by Abhayadeva as 
follows (TBV pp. 549.15-550.5): i to ’py aparthakam indri- 
yarthasannikarsapadenaiva tadvyavartyasyapoditatva t. tatha 
hi marlcyudakajhanavyavaccheddyavyabhicaripadopadanam. 
tajjhane codakam pratibhati. na ca tenendriyasambandho 
’vidyamanena s aha sambandhanupapatteh. vidyamanatve va na 
tadvisayajhanasya vyabhicarita vidyamanarthajhanavat . ath a 
pratibhasamanodakasambandhabhave 'pi [maricibhih sambandhdd 
indriyasya ] (perhaps an interpolation) tat sanniharsaprabha- 
vam. tad ata eva maricinam tadalambanatvam, tasya tadanva- 
yavyatirekanuvidhdnat taddesam prati pravrtte s ca . mi thya- 
tvam api taj jhanasyanyad alambanam anyat pratibhatiti hrt- 
va , nanu apratibhasamanam hatham alambanam? yadi jhanajana- 
katvad indriyader apy alambanatvaprasaktih. akararpakatva- 
tadadhikaranatvadikam tv alambanatvam na parasydbhimatam. 
tasmat t adavabhasitvam evalambanatvam. na ca maricyudaha- 
jhane maricayah pratibhanti . athodakakarataya ta eva tatra 
pratibhanti , nanu tabhya udakakarata yady avyatirikta para- 
marth asatl ca tada tatprat ipatt er na vyabhicaritvam. atha- 
paramar thasat i tada tasam apy aparamar thasatt vaprasaktih . 
him ca, aparamarthikodakatadatmye maricinam tadudakajnana- 
van maricijhanam api vitatham bhavet. na codahahara ehasmin 
pratiyamane maricayah pratiyanta iti vaktum sakyam atipra- 
sahgat . atha vyatirikta tabhya udakakarata, tarhl tatprati- 
pattau hath am maricayah pratibhanty anyapratibhase 'py 
anyapratibhasabhyupagame 'tiprasahgat? kirn ca, kesonduka- 
jhane kirn alambanam kirn va (read: ca) pratibhatiti vakta- 
vyam. atha kesondukadikam evalambanam pratibhati ca tad eva 
tatra, tarhi maricyudakajhane ’pi tad evalambanaiji tad eva 
pratibhatiti kirn na bhavet? na ca tajjhanasya pratiyamanan- 
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yalambanatvena mithyatvam, apt tu prat ibhasamanasyasatya- 
tven a. anyatha kesondukajhanasya mithyatvam na bhavet. na 
ca maricidesam prati prauptter maricyalambanatvam taddesa- 
syaiuam. alambanatvaprasakteh. na ca pratibhasamananyartha- 
sannikar?a jat uaiji tajjhanasya satyodakajhane ’ s yadr?teh. na 
ca(ua)(read: ca)[prat iyamanasannikar?ajat uasya](perhaps an 
interpolation) tasya tajjatvam abhyupagantum yuktam. anya- 
thanumeyadahanajhanasyapindriyarthasannikarsajatvam syat. 
atha mana eva tatrendriyam tasya ca dahanena saha pratiya- 
manena nasti sambandha, ihapi tarhl pratiyamanenodakena na 
sambandhas caksusah. maricinam tu na pratiyamanatvam iti 
tabhir api katham tasya sambandhah? 

’’For the following [reason], too, [the word ’nonerro- 
neousness’] is useless [in the defiition of perception]: 
for that which has to be excluded by it, is already exclud¬ 
ed by the word ’contact between sense and object.’ For one 
employs the word *nonerroneous’ in order to exclude the 
cognition of water in respect to sun-rays. 

But in this cognition water appears, and there is no 
relation between the sense and this [water], because a 
relation is not possible with something which does not 
exist. Or if [the water] exists, the cognition which has it 
for its object is not erroneous, just like a cognition of 
an existing object. 

[Objection:] Even though there is no relation [of the 
sense] with the water which appears [in the cognition], 
[nevertheless] this [false cognition] arises from a contact 
between these (i.e., between the sense and the sun-rays). 
This is exactly [the reason] why the sun-rays are the ex¬ 
ternal object of that [cognition of water], for there is a 
positive and negative concomitance between them (i.e., 
whenever there is a false cognition of water the sun-rays 
are present, and whenever the sun-rays are absent there is 
no false cognition of water), and because of the activity 
towards the place of the [sun-rays]. The falsity of this 
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cognition [is determined], in its turn, by considering that 
one thing is the external object, [and] another thing ap¬ 
pears [in the cognition]. 

[Reply:] In as much as [the sun-rays] do not appear, 
how could [they] be the external object? If it is by pro¬ 
ducing the cognition, the eye etc., too, would be external 
objects. However, [other definitions of] being external 
object such as to be that which provides [its] form [to the 
cognition], to be the locus of the [cognition], etc., are 
not accepted by the opponent. Therefore, to be an external 
object [means] nothing but to appear in the [cognition]; 
but the sun-rays do not appear in the cognition of water in 
respect to sun-rays. 


[Objection:] 

They (i. 

e., the sun-rays) 

do appear 

in 

the [cognition. 

but they 

appear] as having 

the form 

of 

water. 





[Reply:] If 

the fact 

of having the form 

of water 

i s 


not different from these [sun-rays] and is absolutely real, 
then its (i.e., the water’s) apprehension is not erroneous. 
If [the fact of having the form of water] is not real, then 
the [sun-rays] too would not be real. Besides, if the sun- 
rays are identical with unreal water, [then] just as the 
cognition of that water, a [true] cognition of sun-rays, 
too, would be false. And when the form of water is the only 
thing which is being apprehended, [you] cannot say that the 
sun-rays are apprehended, because this is absurd. 

If the fact of having the form of water is different 
from these [sun-rays], then how do the sun-rays appear in 
its (i.e., the water’s) apprehension? For it is absurd to 
maintain that one thing appears, even though another thing 
appears. 

Furthermore, you should explain what the external 
object in the cognition of the hair-net is, and what ap¬ 
pears in it. If the external object is nothing but the 
hair-net etc., and precisely this [hair-net] appears in the 
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[cognition], then why shouldn’t in the case of the cogni¬ 
tion of water in respect to sun-rays as well one and the 
same thing be the object and appear in the [cognition]? And 
this cognition [of water] is not false, because the exter¬ 
nal object is different from the one which appears [in it], 
but because that which appears is unreal. Otherwise the 
cognition of the hair-net would not be false. (Some manu¬ 
scripts add: n a hi keson^ukajhanasya pratiyamanat kesongiu- 
kad anyat kihcid alambanam asti. tato ’syapi mithyatvam na 
syat. "For the cognition of the hair-net does not have any 
other external object different from the hair-net which is 
apprehended. Therefore, it would not be false either.") 

And [the false cognition of water] does not have the 
sun-rays as its external object because one proceeds to¬ 
wards the place of the sun-rays, for in this way their 
place [too] would be the external object. Nor does this 
cognition arise from a contact with an object different 
from the one which appears [in it], because this is not ob¬ 
served in the case of a true cognition of water. For it is 
not correct to admit that this [false cognition] arises 
from that (i.e., a contact with something which does not 
appear in it). Otherwise, the cognition of inferred fire, 
too, would arise from a contact between sense and object. 
If the mind is the sense in this case, and there is no 
connection between it and the apprehended fire, then here, 
too, there is no connection between the apprehended water 
and the eye. As for the sun-rays, they are not apprehended; 
thus, how could the connection between them and the [eye] 
be possible?" 

Cf. also PKM p. 48.18f. 

84 This argument has already been raised by Dignaga in PS 
1.16 (Hattori’s translation p. 36). Jayanta replies to this 
objection (NM I p. 226.6-8) by establishing a positive and 
negative concomitance between sense and object, on the one 
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hand, and the false cognition on the other hand: a false 
cognition of water occurs only when the sun-rays are pres¬ 
ent, and it never occurs when they are absent; similarly, 
when a person’s eyes are closed, he does not have an illu¬ 
sion of water in the desert (NM p. 226.9-11): 

tasyendriydrthajanyatvam siddham tadbhdvabhdvatah/ 
na hy anum.il i tahsasya marau sal i lavedanam// 
artho ’pi janakas tasya uidyate nasatah prar tha/ 

85 Cf. NM I p. 228.2-3: 

anyad dlambanam canyat pratibhatiti kecana/ 
dlambanam didhitayas toyam ca pratibhasate// 

’’Some [Acaryas] say: ’One thing is the external object, and 
another thing appears [in the cognition]; 

the sun-rays are the external object, and the water ap¬ 
pears . ’ ” 

For an analysis of this theory cf. ’’Studies in TVS 
II,” p. 116; cf. also NM I pp. 456.lOf. 

86 Cf. § d.7. 

87 Jayarasi plays on the ambiguity of the word adhika- 
rana; the opponent means, of course, that to which the 
cognition refers, and not the substratum of the cognition 
itself. Note that adhikarana and object are not always 
equivalent terms: for the Acaryas they are equivalent, but 
for the Vyakhyatrs the cognition refers to the sun-rays (or 
the place of the sun-rays), whereas its object is water. 

88 Cf . NM I p. 227.1-5: tatra tarahgadisamanyadharmagra- 
hane sail na st hanupuru$avad ubhayavise$ah smaranapatham 
avataranti. na ca sannihitamaricivi se?ah smaranapatham 
auataranti, kirn tu purvopalabdhaviruddhasalilavartino uise- 
sah. tatsmaranac ca sthagite$u suauise§esu maricayah svaru- 
pam upadarsayiturn asaknuvantas toyarupenavabhasante. 
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"There [in the case of a mirage] where common proper¬ 
ties [of sun-rays and water like] waves etc. , are appre¬ 
hended, unlike [in the case of a doubtful cognition in the 
form] ’Is it a trunk or a man?', the particular properties 
of both objects are not remembered. For the particular 
properties of the sun-rays [which are found] in proximity 
are not remembered, but [only] the particular properties 
which occur in water which has been previously perceived 
and which stands in contradiction [to the sun-rays]. And 
the sun-rays, unable to reveal their nature when their own 
particular properties are concealed because of the remem¬ 
brance of these (i.e., the particular properties of water), 
appear with the form of water." 

It is clear that this explanation of error is based on 
the model of doubt. In both, doubt and error, one perceives 
properties common to two things, but in the case of doubt 
one is aware that the information at hand does not permit 
the decision as to which of the two possible property- 
possessors is present, because one remembers that the per¬ 
ceived common properties apply equally to both things. In 
the case of error, the cognitive process is disturbed, 
because one does not remember the particular properties of 
that thing which is actually present, and thus jumps to the 
wrong conclusion, namely, that the perceived common proper¬ 
ties must belong to the other thing which is not present. 
The theory does not explain what happens in a case when one 
jumps by chance into the right conclusion, that is, when 
one does not remember the particular properties of water, 
but of the sun-rays. 

89 On the expression devanampriya cf . Hara, "A Note on 
the Sanskrit-phrase devanam priy a." 

90 Jayarasi uses the word antarita sometimes in the mean¬ 
ing of ’excluded’ (for instance TUS p. 79.1-2- athabhavaka- 
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ratayopalabhyate, tada bhavo ’nyo nasty, abhavakarantarit a- 
tuat), and sometimes in the meaning of ’hidden/covered’ 
(for instance TUS p. 81.20: yatha patantarite ghate ghata- 
buddhir na bhavati). The context here does not permit to 
choose between the two meanings, but if a rapprochment is 
to be made with Jayanta’s expose of the same theory (cf. NM 
I p. 227 quoted in n. 88), the meaning of ’hidden’ is to be 
preferred. 

91 Jayarasi probably repeats an argument which was used 
by the Vyakhyatrs, who argue for asatkhyati , against the 
Acaryas, who hold the position of viparitakhyati ; cf. NM I 
p. 458.11-13: 

na hy alambanata yukta sannidhananibandhana/ 
tatraiva bhupradesasya tathabhavaprasahgatah// 
tad evalambanam baddher yad asyam avabhasate/ 

"For it is not correct that being an external object de¬ 
pends on proximity; 

for the spot of ground [which is] exactly there (i.e., in 
proximity) would be such [an external object]. 

[Therefore] only that which appears in a cognition is its 
external object.” 

Cf . also Jayanta’s definition of object as that at 
which one points with a finger and which produces the cog¬ 
nition as the object (NM I p. 474.16-21), which was devel¬ 
oped as a reply to such objections as those raised by Jaya¬ 
rasi and the Vyakhyatrs. 

92 What makes this argument possible is the fact that in 
Nyaya-Vaisesika the mind ( manas ) was considered as a sense. 
Vyomasiva is aware of this argument, and consequently de¬ 
nies that the mind is a sense for inferential cognition. 
According to him the mind is a sense only for immediate 
internal cognitions such as the cognition of pleasure and 
pain; cf. Vy p. 556.4-7: athendr iyani mano ’rthas cat ma 
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tatsannikar§ad anumanadijhanam api bhavatlti pratyak$apha- 
lam syat. na, jnanamdtrotpattav antahkaranasyendriyatvanu- 
papatteh. karanatvadivise^anasydparok^ajndnajanakatvam in¬ 
dr iyalaksanam ity uktam. 

’’Now [you may object:] The mind is a sense, and the 
Self is an object, [and] from a contact between these two 
inferential cognition etc., also arise; thus, [this infer¬ 
ential cognition] would be a result of perception. [In this 
case we answer:] No, because the internal organ is not 
established as sense in the production of cognition as such 
(i.e., in the production of every cognition). It has been 
said that the definition of a sense is to be [the thing] 
qualified [by properties such as] being an instrument etc., 
which produces an immediate cognition.” 

Another reason why the opponent cannot adduce the fact 
that in the case of inference there is no contact with the 
inferred object is that it does not apply to the case of 
the inference of the Self. 


93 Cf. p. 98.6-13. 

94 I failed to discover the context to which these alter¬ 
natives could refer. It is possible that Jayarasi had a 
compound in mind (pratiyamanabhava ), and that he analyzes 
it in two different manners: under the first alternative as 
a genitive tatpurusa, and under the second alternative as a 
harmadharaya . However, the repetition in § 4.21 makes such 
an assumption doubtful. Another possibility is to assume 
that with pratiyamana evabhavah Jayarasi refers to some 
kind of asatkhyati theory. 

95 Or perhaps: ’’because [the cognition] which has the 
inexistence [of the perceived water] for its object is 
absolutely true.” 


9 6 


Cf. for instance NS 1.1.16 and VS 3.2.3. 
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9T Cf. for instance JVM I p. 453.10-14. 

98 For this usage of the word paryauasayin cf. 

4, TUS p. 67.19-20, SVV p. 246.13, SD pp. 95.2, 

97.6, etc. 

99 Note that the third alternative is not discussed in 
the refutation. 

100 Jayarasi criticizes here a theory which is little 
known, for none of the texts which have come down to us 
opts for it; it is usually shortly mentioned, just in order 
to be repudiated. According to this theory, the phenomenon 
of error is due to some sort of modification which occurs 
in the external object. To use Uddyotakara*s expression, 
the object deviates (vyabhicarin) from the way it usually 
or really is; cf. NV 1.1.4 p. 113.6f. 

Moreover, it seems that we do not deal here with a 
single theory , but rather with a group of theories which 
all used this basic idea; the modification, however, is 
accounted for in different ways. In NM I p. 226.15 it is 
said that the form of the sun-rays is hidden ( niguhita , the 
cause is not specified), and that the sun-rays which appear 
in a false cognition of water bear the form of water. Pad- 
mapada, on the other hand, reports a theory according to 
which the object is transformed (parinama) , just like milk 
is transformed into curds, or a lotus bud into a flower, 
and vice versa; cf. Pancapadika pp. 49.7-50.1, cf. also 

Hacker, Vluarta, pp . 36-37, Schmithausen, VI bhramaviveka , 

pp. 167-68, Franco, "Studies in TUS II," pp. 106-8. 

It should be reminded that the word badha , just like 
the word ’sublation,’ can be used as both an epistemologi¬ 
cal and an ontological term. As an epistemological term, 
which is the much more common use of it, it means an asser¬ 
tion of falsity ( mithyeti badhakam jncinam) ; as an ontologi¬ 
cal term it simply means ’obstruction,’ for instance the 


p. 122.3- 
5, 10-11, 
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subtlety of an object may obstruct its apprehension. Having 
failed to find any other word which conveys both meanings, 
I decided to conform with the indological tradition which 
translates and uses the word ’sublation,’ even though it is 
indeed an unfortunate translation, for, apparently, most 
English native speakers do not know what it means. The 
Hegelian associations of this word should be disassociated, 
of course. 

101 Cf . also TUS p. 108.6-7: bhinnayoh sambaddhayoh sam- 
bandho drsto , na hy ekasya sambandha upapadyate. "A rela¬ 
tion is observed [to take place] between different relata, 
for a relation for one [thing] is not possible.” 

102 Cf . Vy p. 526.1-6: atha jhanenaiva jhanatn badhyate , 
tatrapi na vibhinnavisayena rupajhanena rasadijhanasyapi 
badhaprasangat . samanavi§ayatve tu sampadahatvam eua syan, 
na badhahatvam. na c a vijhanasyotpat tir (note, however, 
that the manuscript reads: vijhanasyanutpattir) vinaso va 
badhat (read with the manuscript: badh a), saruasyapi tatha- 
bhavaprasangat . atha visayantaropasarpana<n> (with manu¬ 
script? cf. folio 158b 2) mithya<tva>pattir badha , tad 
asad, visayasya karmakarakarupatvat. yatrotpadyate jhanam 
sa eva tasya vi$aya iti visayantaropasarpanam asiddham. 

”If a cognition is sublated by a cognition, in this 
case, too, it [can] not [be sublated] by [a cognition] 
which has a different object, for a cognition of flavour 
etc., too, would be sublated by a cognition of colour. If, 
however, [the sublating cognition] has the same object [as 
the sublated cognition], then [it] would corroborate it, 
not sublate [it]. Nor does sublation [consist in] produc¬ 
tion or destruction of a cognition, for [in this case] 
every [cognition] would be so (i.e., sublated). If subla¬ 
tion is the fact that falsity [of the cognition] occurs [to 
a person] because [he] moved (lit.: crept) towards another 
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object [than the one which appeared in his previous cogni¬ 
tion], [then] this is not true, because the object has the 
nature of the objective causal factor: the object of [cog¬ 
nition] is that in respect to which the cognition arises. 
Thus, moving towards another object is not established.” 

In spite of some dissimilarities in formulation and 
structure, the most important of which is the fact that 
Jayarasi is talking about a sublation of the object by a 
cognition, whereas Vyomasiva employs the arguments in re¬ 
spect to a sublation of a cognition by a cognition, it is 
quite probable that Vyomasiva refers to Jayarasi, all the 
more so as the conclusion in the Vy fits perfectly with 
Jayarasi’s general standpoint (Vy p. 526.7-8: vijnane ba- 
dhyabddhakasadbhdvasyaivdprasiddher na mithydjndnam astltl. 
napi samvidi samyaktvam pramdndbhdvat. ’’Since neither the 
fact of being sublated, nor the fact of sublating is known 
for [any] cognition, there is no false cognition. There is 
no valid cognition either, because there is no means of 
valid cognition.” 

Cf. also NM I p. 454.2-6. 

103 Jayarasi uses the same arguments while refuting the 
inference of fire from smoke. One cannot infer fire from 
smoke, because the destruction of the smoke cannot be per¬ 
ceived, and what is not destroyed is not an effect. The 
opponent who claims that the destruction of smoke is di¬ 
rectly perceived has to face the same ulhalpas as those 
used against sublation: is it perceived by a cognition of 
smoke, by a cognition of another object, or by a cognition 
without an object? The cognition of smoke confirms the 
existence of smoke, and not its destruction; the cognition 
of another object confirms the existence of another object, 
and has nothing to do with the negation of smoke; and a 
cognition without an object neither affirms nor denies 
anything at all (cf. TUS pp. 66.21-67.24, translated by 
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Shastri and Saksena in Source Book of Ind. Phil., ed. 
Radhakrishnan and Moore, p. 239). 

104 According to the first alternative the sublation de¬ 
stroys the false cognition, according to the second it 
denies that the false cognition existed, and according to 
the third it denies that the object of the false cognition 
existed. All three alternatives presuppose that the subla¬ 
tion is effected by a cognition; the possibility of subla¬ 
tion by an object is not taken into consideration as in the 
preceding discussion. Accordingly, the meaning of the word 
’sublation* changes, for it is used now as an epistemologi¬ 
cal term, cf. n. 100. 

105 Cf. NM I p. 452.15-17: ka ivottarajhanena purvajhana - 
sya badhah? badhartham eva na vidmah. y adi tavan nasa eva 
badhah, sa na tesam. eva , buddher buddhyantarad virodha iti 
sahalabodhasadharanatvat. 

"What is the sublation of a previous cognition by a 
posterior cognition like? We don’t even know the meaning of 
[the word] ’sublation.’ If, to begin with, sublation is 
simply the destruction [of cognition], then it is not [re¬ 
stricted] to them (i.e., false cognitions) only, for [de¬ 
struction] is common to all cognitions, as [it has been 
said:] ’A cognition is opposed to another cognition [in the 
same Self].’" (This is a partial, slightly modified quota¬ 
tion of NS 3.2.24 which reads: anityatvagrahad buddher 
buddhyantarad uiRdsafi sabdauat.) 

Note that the same argument is used by Umbeka who may 
have lived earlier than Jayarasi (cf. §VV p. 58.3-4). Thus, 
it seems improbable that Jayanta was referring to the TUS; 
from the context in the NM it would rather seem that the 
opponent there belongs to the Prabhakara school. 
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106 Cf. NM I p. 453.15-17: atha phalapaharo badhah, so ’pi 
na sambhavati, samvidah pramanaphalasyotpannatvenanapahara- 
niyatvat. na hi yad utpannam tad anutpannam iti vadati 
badhahal i. ”If sublation removes the result, this is also 
not possible, for a cognition, in as much as it has arisen 
as the result of a means of valid cognition (i.e., is ap¬ 
prehended by a means of valid cognition?), cannot be re¬ 
moved. For the sublating [cognition] does not state: ’That 
which has arisen has not arisen. 

Cf. also 6VV p. 58.7f. 

107 Cf . the sublation of the object by a cognition; cf . 
also NM I p. 454.2-4: sa (=ba dho) hi samanavisayayor va 
jhanayor i?yate, bhinnavi?ayayor va. na samanavisayayor , 
dharavahijhanesv adrstatvat. napi bhinnavisayayoh , stambha- 
kumbhopalambhayos tadanupalambha t. 

’’[Sublation] is accepted either between two cognitions 
which have a common object, or between two which have dif¬ 
ferent objects. It cannot be between two which have a com¬ 
mon object, because it is not seen in the case of continu¬ 
ous cognitions [which have a common object and do not sub- 
late each other]. Nor is it between two [cognitions] which 
have different objects, for [sublation] is not apprehended 
between a cognition of a pillar and a cognition of a pot.” 

For another interpretation of vi$ayapahara cf. NM I p. 
453.7-9. 

108 The concept of arthahriya has strong Buddhist connota¬ 
tions, but it is not exclusively a Buddhist term, and it is 
clear from the context that the opponent is a Naiyayika. 
The main difference between the Nyaya and the Buddhist 
(epistemological, not ontological) concept of arthahriya is 
that for a Buddhist an efficient action does not prove the 
reality of the object; ah inferential cognition, for exam¬ 
ple, may lead to an efficient action without its object. 
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the universal, being considered as real. For the Naiyayika, 
however, an efficient action does prove the reality of the 
object. It seems, therefore, that there is no essential 
difference between the Nyaya concept of arthakriya and the 
more usual one of pravrttisamarthya (cf. for instance NM I 
p. 450.11-12: sthitam etad - arthakriyajndndt pramanyanis- 
caya iti. tad idam uktam - pramanato *r thapratipattau pra¬ 
vr t t i samar thyad arthavat pramanam (NBh p. 1) Iti). 

As far as I can see, arthakriya may be used more 
vaguely, and has a larger semantical field than pravrtti- 
samarthya which is sometimes reduced to strict arthaprapt 1, 
the actual obtaining of the object. Thus, the efficient 
action of an object can be the production of its cognition, 
and this enables the Naiyayikas to consider the cognitions 
of the sun, the moon, and other such objects which cannot 
be obtained to be valid. 

109 Note that arthakriya in this conclusion cannot include 
ul jhanarupar thakriya . 

110 Cf. § 1.12a. 

111 We saw that the basic principle of the Acarya theory 
of knowledge was that internal and external object are not 
equivalent, and that they based their theory of error on 
the model of doubt (cf. n. 88). The Vyakhyatrs, on the 
other hand, maintain that internal and external object are 
equivalent, and they based their theory of error on the 
model of recollection. Note, however, that there was no 
quarrel between the two schools concerning the appearance 
of the cognition; they differ merely in the analysis of 
that appearance. Take, for instance, the cognition *1 see a 
pot here on the ground.' According to the Acaryas, the 
external object of such a cognition is the pot alone; there 
are further causal factors, namely, space, time, light. 
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etc., which are responsible for the way in which the pot 
appears in the cognition, and these causal factors are 
responsible for the fact that the pot is apprehended as 
’here and now. ’ These further causal factors are not con¬ 
sidered by the Acaryas as part of the external object, but 
only as a part of the causal complex (samagri) which pro¬ 
duces the cognition. This analysis the Vyakhyatrs could not 
accept; for if external and internal object are equivalent, 
then, obviously, whatever appears in the cognition, that 
alone is its external object. The Vyakhyatrs would not 
deny, of course, that the pot appears in the cognition as 
related to a certain place and time, but they do deny that 
place and time are something over and above the object 
itself. On the contrary, it is the object (pot) which ap¬ 
pears with its space-time qualifications (ulse§ana). In 
other words, the Vyakhyatrs’ concept of external object is 
broader than the Acaryas’, and includes things which the 
Acaryas subsume under the causal complex. 

Bearing this analysis of valid cognition in mind, we 
can easily see the difficulties which arise for the Vya¬ 
khyatrs in its application to false cognitions. In an illu¬ 
sory cognition of water, the internal object is of course 
water; therefore, the external object must be water too. 
Since there is no water in the present (for otherwise the 
cognition would not be illusory), the water must come from 
the past; thus, its cognition must be a recollection of a 
previously perceived water. This is why the Vyakhyatrs 
based their explanation of error on the model of recollec¬ 
tion. The sun-rays which were considered by the Acaryas as 
the external object of the illusory cognition of water 
could no longer form any part of the cognition; they cannot 
even be one of its immediate causal factors. However, they 
were not dropped altogether; their role was limited to what 
one may call association provoked by similarity, that is, 
the sun-rays merely remind us of water, because some of 
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their properties are similar to some of the properties of 
water. 

However, there is an essential difference between 
recollection and illusion. A recollection of water appears 
as ’that water which I saw at that time at that place, ’ 
whereas an illusion of water appears as having a present 
object. Therefore, something must have changed the space- 
time determinants of the recollection when it is mistaken 
for perception. The Vyakhyatrs had to be very cautious in 
postulating anything which could deform the content of the 
cognition, for we must remember that both the Acaryas and 
the Vyakhyatrs formulated their theory of error in view of 
the menace of the Buddhist nirdlambandnumana. Nothing im¬ 
manent or inherent to the process of cognizing could be 
assumed as responsible for error, for the Buddhist oppo¬ 
nents would have been only too glad to infer from it that 
all cognitions are illusory. It is probably Prabhakara who 
first thought of a quite ingenious solution to this prob¬ 
lem; since cognitions are absolutely transparent (suaccha), 
they cannot bring about any change in the apprehension of 
the object, not even in its space-time determinants. What 
the cognition could do at most is not to apprehend some of 
the properties of the object, but it could not exchange one 
property of the object with another (e.g., turn apprehended 
past water into present water). The illusion of water as 
present is, therefore, nothing but the non-apprehension of 
the (past) space-time determinants (cf. Brhati p. 52.6: 
katham tarhi viparyayah? agrahanad eveti vadamah) . The 
assumption that certain properties are not apprehended by 
the cognition does not imply that there is anything inher¬ 
ently wrong in the cognitive process, for not even a valid 
cognition apprehends its object with all its properties. 
This point is well expressed by Jayarasi, when he says that 
the wrong cognition of water does not have the nature of a 
false cognition, but of recollection (cf. also NM I pp. 
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454.12-455.12). Illusions, therefore, do not appear as 
something positively new; they are only recollections in 
which something is missing, namely, that part which is 
presented to consciousness as ’I remember ...’ (cf. Brhat l 
p. 55.6: smaramiti jhanasunyani smrtijhanany etani). To 
describe this lack Prabhakara used the term smrtipramo$a 
which probably owes to the definition of recollection in YS 
1.11 (cf. Brhati p. 53.8-9: suktikayam rajatajhanam smara- 
mlti pramosat smrtijhanam uktam ). 

The advantage of this theory for establishing the 
reality of the world and the validity of the Veda is quite 
clear: a recollection of water could not have been possible 
without an experience of water, that is, without real water 
having left the impressions ( samskara ) necessary for the 
production of its recollection. This is why errors of ob¬ 
jects which never existed, such as a flower in the sky, 
never occur. Thus, a cognition without a present real ob¬ 
ject presupposes a past real object. In other words, true 
cognitions and their real objects have a logical priority 
over errors. As for the Veda, the advantage of the theory 
consists in the fact that there is no such thing as a false 
cognition (in the sense explained above), and thus all 
cognitions are valid; therefore, they are intrinsically 
valid. Now, if all cognitions are intrinsically valid, then 
the Vedic injunctions, too, should be intrinsically valid 
means of cognition (cf. NM I p. 464.13-18). 

Jayarasi’s criticism against this theory is basically 
twofold. First he points out that recollections are not as 
purely imitative as Prabhakara perhaps assumes them to be. 
If one defines recollection as a cognition of an object 
which has previously been experienced, then the difference 
between recollection and immediate experiences is bound to 
disappear, for recollections always contain new elements 
which were not present in the first experience of an ob¬ 
ject. Indeed, recollection does not arise with the same 
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form as perception, since its object is a remembered ob¬ 
ject, and ’being remembered’ must be a new qualification of 
the object. The fact that the object is being remembered 
cannot appear in the first experience of an object, for 
otherwise the first experience, too, would be a recollec¬ 
tion. If, on the other hand, the fact that the object is 
remembered appears for the first time in a recollection, 
then it is not something of which one has had an experience 
before, or, in other words, it is not recollected. For, ob¬ 
viously, one apprehends that the object is recollected, one 
does not recollect that the object is recollected. Thus, 
the definition of recollection as a cognition of a previ¬ 
ously perceived object breaks down, for it is too narrow. 
It may be added that by insisting that recollection con¬ 
tains new elements, Jayarasi argues on safe lines, for the 
Naiyayikas themselves used the phenomenon of recollection 
for the proof of the atman as eternal, and in doing so 
argued with the fact that recollection is not a mere aware¬ 
ness of an object; it contains the cognizer as the con¬ 
scious agent of his past experiences (cf. NBh 3.1.14). 

Yet there is another definition of recollection which 
seems to be more acceptable to Jayarasi, namely, a cogni¬ 
tion which takes the form ’This is the object which I saw.’ 
Jayarasi has nothing to say against this definition as 
such, but he argues that the theory of smrtipramosa is 
incompatible with it. For no matter how smrtiyramo$ a is 
interpreted - as destruction of the form of recollection, 
as adaptation of the form of experience, etc. - it cannot 
account for the fact that the illusion of water is experi¬ 
enced as an immediate awareness. In other words, Prabhakara 
cannot hold the stick at both ends; he cannot describe a 
cognition with the characteristic marks of an experience, 
and nevertheless claim that it has the nature of recollec- 
t i on. 
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I would like to add that although I presented Prabha- 
kara’s theory of smrtipramosa as it appears in the Brhatl, 

I do not believe that Jayarasi was referring to it in his 
critique, because some of the vihalpas cannot be derived 
from the context in the Brhatl (and thus we cannot fully 
understand them, for we don’t know which statements prompt¬ 
ed Jayarasi to put forth his vihalpas) . Perhaps Jayarasi 
was referring to the Laghav l, or some other lost work of 
Prabhakara. 

112 Cf. also §§ 2.1 and 4.13. 

113 Cf. PP p. 124.9-125.2 (= Ch. ed. p. 42.15-20): "prana- 
nam anubhutih." na ca smrteh pramanyapattir iti darsayatl - 
"sa s mrter anya" iti. atha ha smrtih? ”s mrtih punah purva- 
vijnanasamsharamatrajam jnanam ucyate." na caivam dharava- 
hihajnananam smftitvam, indriyarthasanniharsajatvat purva- 
vat. matragrahanac ca pratyabhijnanasya na smrtltuam indri- 
yasacivasamsharajatvat .” 

’’’Immediate experience is a means of valid cognition.’ 
And recollection would not become a means of valid cogni¬ 
tion [according to this definition]. [Prabhakara] shows 
this [with the words]: ’This [immediate experience] is 
different from recollection.’ Now, what is recollection? 
’Recollection again is said to be a cognition which arises 
only from impressions of previous cognitions.’ And thus, 
continuous cognitions are not recollections, because they 
arise from a contact between sense and object, just as the 
previous [cognition of the same object]. And because [Pra¬ 
bhakara] employs [the word] ’only,’ recognition is not a 
recollection, because it arises from impressions assisted 
by the senses.” 

114 This point is proved elaborately in § 2.2. 
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Cf. NKC p. 58.If. and further parallel passages as¬ 
sembled by Mahendrakumar Jain in n. 1 thereupon. 

116 For an interpretation of this conclusion cf. my ”Stud- 
ies in TUS II,” p. 128f. 

117 What Jayarasi has in mind is the old interpretation of 
the word vyavasayatmaka according to which its role is to 
exclude doubtful cognitions from the realm of the defini¬ 
tion of perception; cf. NBh 1.1.4 p. 121.2-4* durac cak$usa 
hy ayam artham pasyan ndvadharayati dhuma iti va renur iti 
vd. tad etad indriyarthasannikarsotpannam anavadharanajnd- 
n am pratyaksam prasajyata ity ata aha - vyavasayatmakam 
iti. "For somebody who sees with the eye an object from far 
away does not determine whether it is smoke or dust. This 
indeterminate cognition which has arisen from the contact 
between sense and object would be perception; thus [in 
order to exclude this possibility the sutrakara] says: 
’which has the nature of determination.’” 

It is interesting to note that later interpretations 
which used the word vyavasayatmaka in order to introduce 
the distinction between savikalpaka- and nirvikalpakapra- 
tyak$a into the sutra seem to be unknown to Jayarasi. The 
distinction does not appear in the NV, and Uddyotakara 
still follows Vatsyayana on this point; however, starting 
with the 9th century, it is already taken for granted in 
Nyaya texts ( NM , NBhu, and NVTT). In any case, it would be 
incautious to conclude that the concept of savikalpakapra- 
tyaksa was introduced into Nyaya after Jayarasi’s time, 
especially as we do not know what Jayarasi had to say on 
the word avyapadesya (cf. § 1.3). 

118 sthanu is usually translated as ’pillar,’ and, of 
course, sthanu sometimes means ’pillar.* This may even be 
its principal meaning, but in the context of doubtful cog- 
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nition where it is always compared with a person, the 
translation as ’pillar* does not only go against our common 
sense, but also against the understanding of most Indian 
commentators. For among the differentiating properties 
which are not perceived the hollow of a tree (kotara) is 
sometimes mentioned (for instance Candrananda on VS 2.2.19, 
NKan p. 422.12, but cf. also Kir p. 174.8). In another 
context Kumarila mentions kakavattva, ’possessing crows,’ 
as a property of sthanu, cf. SV anumana 95b. 

119 The word sd.md.nya cannot be translated here as ’univer¬ 
sal ’ ; for the common property which provokes the doubtful 
cognition cannot be a universal such as uprightness ( urdh - 
vatva) , because such universals reside in qualities, name¬ 
ly, extension (parimana) , and not in substances. It can 
neither be a quality, because qualities are not common. 
Therefore, urdhvatva etc., were considered as properties 
(dharma) which are onto 1ogically inseparable from their 
property-possessors. Cf . NV 1.1.23 p. 235.5f . : kim punar 
atra sadharanam, kim guna aho samanyam iti? yadi gunah, sa 
na sadharanah . . . samanyam apt na yuktam dravyavr11itvan , 
n a hy urdhvatvam dravye var tat e, kiip. tu gune parimane . . . 
na brumo gunah sadharana iti. napi samanyam, apt tu s adr- 
syartho, yavad aham arthau purvam adrak$am tayor yo dharma 
urdhvatvalaksano vartate ten a dharmena sadrso ’yam dharma 
upalabhyata iti. 

120 Abhayadeva summarizes Jayarasi’s arguments as follows 
(TBV p. 551.17-31): tatra c a kim pratibhati dharmimdtram 
dharmo va? yadi dharmi uastu san pratibhati tada nasyapane- 
yata samyagjhanatvat. athavastu sann asav atra pratibhati 
tadavyabhicaripadavyavartitatvan na tadvyavartanaya vyava- 
sayapadopadanam arthavat. atha dharmah pratibhati tadatrapi 
vaktavyam kim asau sthanutvapuru$atvayor anyatara ubh ayam 
va? yadi s thanutvalaksano uastu s an katham asya jhanasya 
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vyavacchedyata samyagjhanatvad iti. athaparamarthiko 9 sau 
tatra pratibhati tathapy avyabhicaripadapohyataiva mithya- 
jhanatvat. evam purusatvalaksanapratibho.se 9 py etad eva 
dusanam vacyam. ubhayasyapi tattvikasya pratibhase na taj- 
jnanasya sandeharupateti napohyata. ubhayasyapy atattvika- 
sya pratibhase tadvi saya jhanasya viparyayarupata rta san.de- 
hatmahate ty avyabhicaripadapohyataiva. athaikasya dharmasya 
tdttvikatvam aparasyatattvikatvam evam apt tat tvikadharma- 
vabhasitvdt tajjnanam avyabhicary atat tvikadharmavabhasi- 
tvdc ca tad eva vyabhicarity ekam eva jnanam pramdnam apra- 
mdnam ca prasaktam. na ca sandigdhakarapratibhasitvad san- 
dehajhanam iti vacyam yato yadi sandigdhakarata paramartha- 
to 9 rthe vidyate tadabadhitarthagrhitirupatvan na sandeha- 
jhdnatd satydrthajhanavat. a tha na vidyate tadavyabhicari- 
padena tadgrdhijhanasyapoditatvad vyavasayagrahanam taduya- 
vacchedayopadiyamanam nirar thakam. atha na kihcid apt tatra 
pratibhati na tarhi tasyendriyarthasannikarsajatvam iti na 
tadvyavacchedaya vyavasayatmapadopadanam arthavat. tan na 
tad api pratyaksalaksana upadeyam. 

"And what does appear there [in the doubtful cogni¬ 
tion]? Just a property-possessor, or a property? If a pro¬ 
perty-possessor, being real, appears, then its [cognition] 
should not be excluded [from the realm of the definition of 
perception], because [it] is a valid cognition. If this 
[property-possessor], being unreal, appears in the [doubt¬ 
ful cognition], then, since [it] is excluded by the word 
’nonerroneous,’ the employment of the word ’determination* 
is not useful for its exclusion. If a property appears, 
then in this case, too, it should be said whether this 
[property] is one of the two, [namely] being a trunk and 
being a person, or both. If [a property] characterized as 
’being a trunk,’ being real, [appears], why should its 
cognition be excluded, as [it] is a valid cognition? If 
this [property], being unreal, appears in the [cognition], 
even so, [it] should already be excluded by the word ’non- 
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erroneous,’ because [it] is a false cognition. In the same 
manner, as well in the [case of] the appearance of a 
[property] characterized as ’being a person,’ exactly this 
criticism should be raised. If both, being real, appear, 
their cognition does not have the nature of doubt; thus, 
[it] should not be excluded. If both, being unreal appear, 
[then] the cognition which has them for its object has the 
nature of a false cognition, not the nature of doubt; thus, 
[it] should already be excluded by the word ’nonerroneous.’ 
If one property is real and the other unreal, even so, this 
cognition is not erroneous, because a real property appears 
in it, and the very same [cognition] is erroneous, because 
an unreal property appears in it; thus, one and the same 
cognition would be valid and not valid. And it should not 
be said that the cognition is doubtful because a doubtful 
form appears in it; for, if the fact of having a doubtful 
form really occurs in the external object, then [its cogni¬ 
tion] is not a doubtful cognition, because [it] has the 
nature of an apprehension of an object which is not sublat- 
ed, just as a cognition of a real object. If [the external 
object] does not have [a doubtful form], [then] since the 
cognition which apprehends it is excluded by the word ’non- 
erroneous,’ the employment of ’determination’ in order to 
exclude it is nonsensical. If nothing whatsoever appears in 
the [cognition], then it does not arise from a contact 
between sense and object; thus, the employment of the word 
’having the nature of determination’ is not useful to ex¬ 
clude it. Therefore, it too should not be employed in the 
definition of perception." 

Cf. also SVR pp. 143.25-144.8: tatha hi samsaya jnane 
dharmi dharmo va pratibhasate. yadi dharmi sa tarhi tattvi- 
ko ’tat tut ho va . yadi tattvikah, katham tarhi tadbuddheh 
samsayarupata? tattvikarthavyavasitirupatvat karatalakali- 
takuvalayadivyavasayavat. athatattvikas, tadapy atattvikar- 
thagocaratvat kesakarcadijhanavad viparyaya eva samsayah 
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praptah. atha dharmah, sa sthanutvalak$anah purusat valak$a- 
na ubhayam va. paksatraye * pi tat t i>l kata 11 vikapak$ayoh 
purvavad dosah. athaikasya tattvikatvam anyasyatattvika- 
tvam, tathapi tadvisayam jhanam bhrantam abhrantam cety 
ubhayarupam praptam. atha sandigdho ’rthas tatra pratibha- 
sate, tatrapi tattvikatattvikatvavikalpayoh sa eva dosah. 

Note, however, that unlike in the case of Abhayadeva 
it is not certain whether Vadideva knew Jayarasi; the above 
summary of Jayarasi*s arguments is probably borrowed from 
Prabhacandra’s PKM (p. 47.10-21): samsayajhane hi dharmi 
dharmo va pratibhati. dharmi cet, sa tattviko *tattut ho va. 
tattvikas cet , katham tadbuddheh sams ayarupata, tattvikar- 
thagrhitirupatvat karataladinirnayavat? athatattvikas, 
tathapy atattviharthavisayatvat hesonduhadijhanavad bhran- 
tir eva samsayah. atha dharmah , sa s thanutvalaksanah pum- 
satvalak$ana ubhayam va. yadi sthanutvalaksanas, tatra 
tattvikatattvikayoh purvavad do$ah. atha purusatvalaksanas, 
tatrapy ayam eva do$ah. athobhayam tathapy ubhayasya tat - 
tvihatvatattvihatvayoh sa eva do$ah. athaikasya tattvika- 
tvam anyasyatattvikatvam tathapi tadvisayam jhanam tad eva 
bhrantam abhrantam ceti praptam. atha sandigdho ’rthas 
tatra pratibhasate t so ’pi vidyate na vetyadivikalpe tad 
eva dusanam. tan na samsayo ghatate. 

121 Vyomasiva mentions a very similar argument, perhaps 
inspired by Jayarasi, but in it the doubtful cognition 
consists of two different cognitions; cf. Vy p. 537.15-18: 
atha kirn idam ekam jhanam ahosvid anekam iti. yady anekarji 
kramenotpadyate sthanur ity ekam purusa iti canyat 3 tarhi 
yat tasmlms tad iti rupaiji tat samyag jhanam ,, viparitam tu 
mithyajhanam iti samsayocchedah. "Is this [doubtful cogni¬ 
tion] one cognition, or more than one? If it is more than 
one [and consequently] arises successively, [namely] one 
[in the form] ’[This is] a trunk, ’ and the other [in the 
form] ’[This is] a person,’ then the one which has the form 
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’this* in respect to this (i.e., the one which has the form 
’This is a person’ when there is a person, or ’This is a 
trunk’ when there is a trunk) is a valid cognition, whereas 
the other [one] is a false cognition. Thus, [the notion of] 
doubt is destroyed.’’ 

122 The quality meant here is the number ’two’ (dvitva) 
which the Nyaya-Vaisesikas considered as a guna . 

123 The Laksanasara, ’’Essence of Definition,” is 
another work of Jayarasi (cf. TVS, introduction, p 
far no manuscript of this work has been discovered 

124 Having done away with the first three qualifications 
of perception in NS 1.1.4 ( avyapadesya , avyabhicar in , vya- 
vasayatmaka) Jayarasi proceeds to refute the last qualifi¬ 
cation, namely, the compound ’which arises from a contact 
between sense and object.’ His method is to take the first 
three members of the compound and analyze them separately; 
the word ’which arises,* or production, governs the whole 
discussion. Thus, he starts with the production by contact 
(§ 1.41), continues with the production by a sense (§1.42), 
and concludes with the production by an object (§ 1.43). 
Central to this discussion is the issue of prapyakaritva , 
i.e., whe ther the senses, especially the eye, come in con¬ 
tact with the objects they apprehend. This problem was 
vehemently debated for more than a thousand years between 
the Naiyayikas who affirmed it and the Buddhists who denied 
it. The Mlmamsakas and the Sankhyas sided with the former, 
whereas the Jainas agreed with the latter. For a general 
background to this problem cf. Sinha, Cognition, pp. 21f., 
for a detailed treatment cf. Preisendanz, Nayatattvaloka, 
nn. 146, 147, 155, 159, 185, 189, 191. 


probably 
XI). So 
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Is there any real difference between these two alter¬ 
natives? It seems to me that there is only a difference in 
formulation; consider, for instance, the following passage 
from the NV in which avarana and vyavahitarthdnupalabdhi 
appear side by side, and which may have been Jayarasi ’ s 
reference (NV 1.1.4 p. 105.7-10)'- hatham punar avagamyate 
kalabhedagrahananimitta esa yugapadpratyayo rta punar ekaka- 
la eva? idam anumanam avarananupapat ter iti. yady aprapya- 
kari caksur bhavat i, na kudyaka^ader avaranasya samarthyam 
astlty avarananupapattih syat. na ca vyavahitarthopalabdhir 
astt. tasmari naprapyakar iti. ”How is it known that the 
cognition [of the moon and of the branch of a tree] at the 
same time is conditioned/caused by the non-apprehension of 
the difference in time [between two cognitions, one of the 
moon, the other of the branch], but does not really occur 
at the same time? This is the inferential sign [for it]: 
’obstruction would be impossible.’ If the eye operates 
without reaching [its object], obstructions such as walls, 
screens of straw, etc., would possess no capacity [to ob¬ 
struct] (i.e., we could see the objects behind them); thus, 
obstruction would be impossible. But there is no apprehen¬ 
sion of an object which is separated [from the sense by 
walls, screens, etc.]. Therefore, [the eye] does not oper¬ 
ate without reaching [its object].” 

avaranalihga is used by Vatsyayana as if it were the 
inferential sign for the contacts between sense and object 
(cf. NBh 2.1.19 p. 443.8: indriyarthasannikarsas tv avara- 
nena I1 hgenanumiyant e), but, obviously, it should not be 
taken literally; that is, the inference cannot be formulat¬ 
ed with the reason avaranat . The correct formulation of the 
reason is vyavahitarthdnupalabdhi, and avarana is nothing 
but a technical abbreviation for it (cf. NV 3.1.34 p. 763. 
9-11, NM I p. 191.14-16). Jayarasi is probably aware of 
this, for he repeats exactly the same arguments for the two 
alternatives. But even the better formulation vyavahitar- 
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thanupalabdhi is 

not entirely satisfactory. For 

if 

the 

non-apprehens ion 

of a hidden object is the lihga. 

and 

the 

contact is the 

sadhya, then whenever there is 

a 

non- 


apprehension of a hidden object, there should be a contact. 
This is obviously absurd, and the Naiyayika can be accused 
of a sloppy formulation. In fact, we find that Nyaya- 
Vaisesika authors a century or so after Jayarasi’s time - 
whether by Jayarasi’s influence or not I cannot say - are 
much more careful in their formulations of this inference; 
cf. Vy p. 159.3-4: caksuh praptarthaparicchedakam vyavahi- 
taprahasakatvat (quoted and criticized SVR p. 318.13f.), 
NVTT 1.1.4 p. 105.23-24: prayogas t u caksahsrotre prapya 
svavisaye karyam kuruto, janahatve sati tadapraptav ajana- 
katvat. However, these later formulations are unknown to 
Jayarasi, and they cannot be dealt with here. 

Of course, it is not the ocular globe which goes out 
of its socket to meet the object. The visual sense is a 
special ray of light, and the visible eye is only its sup¬ 
port or seat (asraya, adhisthana). Cf . NBh 3.1.34 p. 763. 
2-3: rasmyar thasannikarsas cavaranalingah . caksuso hi 
rasmih kudyadibhir avrtam artham n a praka sayatl yatha 
pradlpara-smir iti. ’’The contact between the ray [of light] 
and the object has the obstruction for its [inferential] 
sign. For the ocular ray [of light] does not illuminate an 
object separated [from it] by a wall etc., just like the 
ray of a lamp.” 

126 Note how Jayarasi uses the arguments he rejects here 
in order to refute the Vedanta theory of the blissful at- 
ma n, cf. TUS p. 81.22-24: patantarite ghate ghatabuddhir na 
bhavati patantardhane satindriyena sdkani sambandho nasti 
tadbhavad (read: tadabhavad) gh a£e nendriyajam vijhanam 
sampadyate. ”A cognition of a pot does not arise when the 
pot is covered with a cldth. When [the pot] is concealed by 
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the cloth, there is no relation (i.e., contact) between the 
sense [and the pot]. Because there is no [contact], a cog¬ 
nition which arises from the sense is not produced in re¬ 
spect to the pot.” 

127 Jayarasi probably 
objection to the Buddhi 
momentary because it exi 

128 Cf. § a.2b. 

129 ^he ar g Umen t seems surprising: why should the cogni- 
tion be present at the beginning and the end of the infer¬ 
ential process? One could well imagine an apprehension of 
smoke at the last moment before it vanishes; does this mean 
that one cannot infer fire from smoke? Or perhaps it is not 
the hetu (in this case indriyarthasanniharsajanyaharata), 
but the dharmin (i.e., the cognition itself) which has to 
be present throughout the inferential process. This second 
alternative fits better the literal formulation here, and 
it is corroborated by TUS p. 73.16-18: a pi ca lihgagraha- 
ndnantaram vyaptismaranam , tadanu pardmarsajndnam, tato 
’numeyapratipattih . na caltauantam kalam samagryavasthanam 
astl. (In this context the samagri has to be proved, it is 
not (yet) the linga.) This, however, does not solve the 
problem; the dharmin may usually be present when the infer¬ 
ence is made, but I know of no text which makes it a neces¬ 
sary condition for all inferences. 

I have no definite solution to this problem, but as a 
supposition I suggest that Jayarasi’s argument is based on 
the Nyaya analysis of the inferential process, especially 
the nature of paramarsa; consider, for instance, the fol¬ 
lowing description by Uddyotakara which clearly states that 
the hetu has to be present at the beginning and the end of 
the inferential process (IVY 1.1.5 pp. 134.3-5, 140.2-3): te 


reminds the Naiyayika of his own 
st k?anikatvanumana : everything is 
s t s . 
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ca due pratyakse. lihgalihgisambandhadarsanam adyam pratya- 
ksam, lingadarsanam dvitiyam. bubhutsavato dvitiyal linga- 
darsanat samskarabhivyaktyuttarakalam smrtih, smr tyananta- 
ram ca punar l irtgadar sanam ayam dhuma iti. tad i dam ant imam 
pratyaksam purvabhyam pratyaksabhyam smrtya canugrhyamanam 
paramarsarupam anumanam bhavati. 

’’And the perceptions [by which inference is preceded] 
are two: the first perception is the apprehension of the 
relation between the [inferential] sign and that which is 
characterized by it. The second is the apprehension of the 
sign [again, without that which is characterized by it]. 
[Then] from the second apprehenson of the sign, after the 
awakening of the impressions [left by the first perception] 
a recollection [arises] for [a person] who has the desire 
to know [what can be inferred]. And immediately after the 
recollection, the sign is seen again: ’This is smoke.’ This 
last perception, supported by the two previous perceptions 
and the recollection, is inference which has the nature of 
reflective cognition.’’ 

130 This is clearly a paraphrase of one of the most famous 
fragments of Dignaga, which according to Frauwallner may 
have come from the Hetumukha, cf. ’’Dignaga, sein Werk und 
seine En tw i ck lung, ” p. 164, Kl . Schr . , p. 840; cf. also 
Randle, Fragments from Dignaga, p. 51f., to which we may 
add PVSV p. 2.22f., &VV p. 231.23-24, NBhu p. 254.11, NMGBh 
p. 18.1-2, etc. There are numerous variants to this frag¬ 
ment which need not be noted here. Frauwallner chose (for 
reasons which he does not explain) the following one: sarva 
evayam anumananumeyavyavaharo buddhyarudhenaiva dharmadhar- 
mibhedena n a bahih sadasa 11 uam apeksate. ’’All thinking/ 
speaking of inferences and inferred objects, by [being 
based on] a distinction between property and property- 
possessor which is just constructed by the mind, does not 
depend on [their] external existence or inexistence.” 
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The Naiyayikas, however, accepted the dharma-dharmin 
relation in inference as a real one (cf. the discussion of 
anumeya in NV 1.1.5 pp. 153.4f., especially pp. 154.Ilf.), 
and the question may arise why Jayarasi imputes a Buddhist 
position to a Naiyayika opponent. The answer to this ques¬ 
tion depends on the solution of the problem raised in the 
preceding note. 

131 Cf . § a.2b, cf . also TUS p. 71.7-8: ... yathotpannam 
vijhdnam svasamvedanam na bhavati vijncLnakardtiriktakaran- 
taravirahat . ’’The cognition does not apprehend by itself 
how it has arisen, because [it] has no other form over and 
above the form of cognition.” 

132 Cf . NVTT 1.1.12 p. 199.16-17: gandhopalabdhih karana- 
sddhya kriyatvac chidikriyavad iti. ’’Apprehension of smell 
is realized/brought about by an instrument, because it is 
an action, just like the action of cutting.” Cf. also PDhS 
p. 168.1, Vy pp. 256.21, 393.3-4, NKan p. 88.7-8. 


13 3 


Cf. n. 65. 


The special excellence in question seems to be karaka- 
tva, the fact that the object becomes a causal factor in 
the production of a cognition. Or perhaps, by anticipation 
or as a smoother transition to the next chapter, the spe¬ 
cial excellence could be jnatatva, the fact that the object 
becomes known by the cognition. In this case Jayarasi is 
referring to the MImamsa theory according to which a spe¬ 
cial excellence is produced in the object as soon as it is 
known. This change in the object is perceived, and the 
cognition is deduced from it by arthapatti : unless there 
was a cognition the object could not be known (jndtatvanya- 
thanupapatti ); cf. NR on SV sunyavada 182, SVV pp. 276.12- 
15, 294.14f., and Bhatt, Epistemology of Bhalta School, pp. 
51-54. 
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The same argument is more fully developed by Jayarasi in 
TUS pp. 75.24-76.22: ito ’ py atma sukhadikaryadhikarano 
* vagantum na paryate. him tenatmananupajatatisayena tapadi 
karyam hriyata ahosvid upajatatisayenapi, him vyatiriktopa- 
jatatisayena, avyatiriktopajatatisayena va? tad yady anupa- 
jatatisayenotpadyate tapadi haryam, tada sarvada kuryad, 
anupajatabalasya karyakaranabhyupagaman, na tapadivihalah 
syat, samam sukhadi karyam prasajyate. athavyatiriktopaja- 
tatlsa yenotpadyate tapadi karyam, tadavyatiriktopajatatisa- 
ya iti kirn bhanitam bhavati? atmopajayate. tatas ca smara- 
nanumanapratyabhijnananupapattih . atha vyatiriktopajatati- 
sayena janyate tapadi karyam, sa tenatmana sa ha sambaddho 
va, na va . yadi na sambaddhah, sa tasyatisayah katham? atha 
sambaddhah, kirn janahatvenatha janyatvena tatsamavayitvena 
va? tad yadi janakatvena sambaddhas, tadatma tendtisayenot- 
padyata iti smarananupapattih. atha janyatvena, so *pi tena 
katham utpadyate? him anupajatatisayena vyatiriktopajatati- 
sayena veti prapta prasnaparampara . atha tatsamavayitvena, 
na, tasya sarvasadharanatvat, tadabhavac c a. athaikakarya- 
janakatvena sambaddhas, tad evedam cintayitum arabdham kirn 
idarn janakatvam nameti . kirn ca yad evanupajate ’ tisaya 
atma no rupam tad eva jate ’pi, tat katham karyam kuryat? 
atha purvarupasyatadavasthyam, susthitam nityatvam! atha 
tadavasthyam, tathapi na karoti karyam. evam naiyayikadima- 
tenatmana upabhogasmaranadikam na jaghatiti. 

"For the following [reason], too, it cannot be appre¬ 
hended that the Self is the substratum of effects such as 
pleasure etc.: is the effect such as misery etc., produced 
by a Self in which a special excellence is not produced, or 
by [a Self] in which a special excellence is produced, [and 
if so, is it produced] by [a Self] in which the produced 
special excellence is something additional [to the Self], 
or by [a Self] in which the produced special excellence is 
not something additional? 
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In respect to these [alternatives], if the effect such 
as misery etc., is produced by [a Self] in which a special 
excellence is not produced, then it (i.e., the Self) would 
always produce [the effect], because [you] admit that some¬ 
thing [eternal] in which a capacity is not produced is the 
cause of the effect; misery etc., would never be absent. 
Equally, [other contradictory] effects such as pleasure 
etc., would [also be produced]. 

If the effect, misery etc., is produced by [a Self] in 
which a special excellence is produced which is not some¬ 
thing additional [to the Self], then what does it mean [to 
say that the Self] has a special excellence produced in it 
which is not something additional to it? [It means that] 
the Self is produced! And thus, recollection, inference, 
recognition, etc., are impossible [as they require a perma¬ 
nent Self]. 

If the effect, misery etc., is produced by [a Self] in 
which a special excellence is produced which is something 
additional [to the Self], [then] this [special excellence] 
is either connected with the Self or not. If it is not 
connected, how could it be its special excellence? If it is 
connected, is it by producing [the Self], or by being pro¬ 
duced [by it], or by being inherent in it? In respect to 
these [alternatives], if it is connected [with the Self] by 
producing [it], then the Self is produced by this special 
excellence; consequently, recollection is impossible. If 
[it is connected with the Self] by being produced [by it], 
then how is this [special excellence], in its turn, pro¬ 
duced by it? Is it [produced] by [a Self] in which a [fur¬ 
ther] special excellence is not produced, or by [a Self] in 
which a [further] special excellence is produced which is 
something additional [to it]? Thus, an [uninterrupted] 
succession of questions arises. If [the special excellence 
is connected with the Self] by inhering it, [then we say:] 
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no, because [inherence] is common to everything, and be¬ 
cause it does not exist. 

[Objection: The special excellence] is connected 
[with] the Self by the fact that [they both] produce one 
and the same effect. 

[Reply:] This is exactly what we undertook to examine, 
[namely] what this fact of producing is. Besides, the na¬ 
ture of the Self, when a special excellence is not produced 
[in it], is exactly the same [when it] is produced; there¬ 
fore, how could [it] produce the effect? If the previous 
nature does not last, the eternity [of the Self] is well 
established! If [it] does last, even so, [the Self] does 
not produce the effect. Thus, according to the system of 
the Naiyayikas and others, experience, recollection, etc., 
are not possible for the Self.” 

Cf. also TUS pp. 121.16-122.3: na ca nityasyanupajdta- 
vikarasya vijhanodayadanasamarthyam astl. at ha kriyate him 
anupajat atisayena va, avyatiriktopajatatisayena va , uyatl- 
riktopajatatisayena va? tad yady anupajatatisayena kriyate, 
tada sarvada kuryad ekasmin ua kale kuryat taddehamatranu- 
bandhena kalavilambanayogat. athavyatiriktopajatatisayena 
kriyate , tathapi sanatana varna, f vyatiriktatisayakaranapa- 
kse sa evopajayate, phalanispattikaranasvarupanativrtteh. 
atha vyatiriktopajatatisayena kriyate, tasyatisaya h katham? 
yo yasya kenapi sambandhena na sambadhyate sa <na> tasyatl- 
sayah. Cf. also n. 372. 

135 There is no doubt that by ’others’ Jayarasi means the 
Bhatta-Mimamsakas. The opponents are called srutilalasa, 
m'unaijisaka, srotrlya, and vedavid, and a half-verse from the 
SV is quoted at the end of the chapter. The possibility 
that Jayarasi referred to the Prabhakara-Mlmamsakas as well 
is easily discarded for they did not accept the definition 
of pramana as agent of apprehension of an unapprehended 
object. 
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This definition of pramana came only gradually to be 
accepted. Sahara, as far as I know, does not mention it 
anywhere. Kumarila’s epistemology represents an intermedi¬ 
ary stage: he explicitly says that the apprehension of an 
unapprehended object characterizes all pramana s, but he 
does not include this characteristic in his definition of 
pramana (cf. SV 2.80). (Incidentally, the expression ana- 
dhigatarthagantr seems to appear nowhere in the SV.) For 
Parthasarathimisra it is already an integral part of the 
definition of pramana. 

The different stages in this historical development 
are clearly seen by comparing what each of the commentators 
has to say about ’arthe *nupalabdhe’ in the Autpattika- 
sutra. For Sabara, it means an object which is not appre¬ 
hended by perception etc., i.e., the natural relation be¬ 
tween word and object is the fundamental condition for the 
knowledge of dharma (characterized as agnihotra etc.) which 
is not apprehended by perception etc.; cf . SBh p. 24.5-6: 
autpattikah sabdasyarthena sambandhas tasyagnihotradilaksa- 
nasya dharmasya nimittam pratyahsadibhir anavagatasya . 
Kumarila, on the other hand, explains that these words were 
introduced into the sutra in order to indicate that means 
of valid cognition are restricted to unapprehended objects; 
if an object was apprehended before, its re-apprehension 
must be a recollection; cf. SV 5.11ab: sarvasya *nupalabdhe 
’rthe pramanyam smrtir anyatha/. Parthasarathi defines a 
means of valid cognition as a cognition free from defective 
causes and sublation which apprehends an unapprehended 
object. All three qualifications, so he claims, are point¬ 
ed out by the Sutrakara in the Autpattika-sutra; cf. §D p. 
71.10-12: eta c ca vi se§anat rayam upadadanena sutrakarena 
karanado?abadhaka jnanarahi tam agrhitagrahi jnanaip. pramanam 
iti pramanalak$anam sucitam. 
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As to the reason why the Mlmamsakas accepted this 
definition of pramana, some modern scholars offer quite a 
tautological answer: a means of knowledge must bring about 
something new, otherwise it is not a means of knowledge; 
therefore it has to apprehend an unapprehended object. G.P. 
Bhatt, to whom we owe the best study to date of the episte¬ 
mology of the Bhatta school, goes as far as to affirm that 
"A knowledge which does not add something to our present 
stock of information, cannot be valid ... Thus, according 
to the Bhatta a valid knowledge is essentially useful and 
hence it must reveal something new" (Epi s temology of the 
Bhatta School , p. 75). It seems to me that it was not for 
pragmatical reasons such as "we have to make fresh adjust¬ 
ments to the changing circumstances" (ibid.), that the 
Mlmamsakas attributed such an importance to the apprehen¬ 
sion of an unapprehended object. It is enough to follow 
their awkward attempts to safeguard the validity of contin¬ 
uous cognitions (some relevant material is summarized by 
Bhatt, ibid., pp. 75f.), i.e., several successive cogni¬ 
tions of the same object, in order to understand that the 
Mlmamsakas were not worried about assembling new informa¬ 
tion all the time. By following the structure of their 
arguments, one can easily observe that the main, and per¬ 
haps only purpose of the qualification anadhigatarthagantr 
was to exclude recollection from the realm of the pramanas. 
And this point is common to the Bhatta- as well as the 
Prabhakara-MImaipsakas, although the latter do not accept 
this qualification. We saw (in SV 5.11) that Kumarila takes 
the trouble to add the clarification smrtir angatha to the 
definition of pramana; in the same manner Prabhakara empha¬ 
sizes that his definition of pramana does not apply to 
recollection: pramanam anubhut ih, , sa s mrter anya (cf. PP p. 
124.9-10 = Ch. ed. p. 42.15-16). 

The Mlmaipsakas ' insistence on rejecting recollection 
from the realm of means of valid cognition is by no means 
unique among the Indian philosophical schools - the only 
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exception being the Jainas (cf. Sanghavi, Advanced Studies 
in Indian Logic and Metaphysics , pp. 44-45), but neverthe¬ 
less I feel that this point is more strongly emphasized by 
them than by other schools. The Naiyayikas, for instance, 
who did not accord validity to recollection, abandoned this 
definition of pramana because of the continuous cognitions 
(cf. Bhatt, ibid., p. 81). 

It seems to me, therefore, that the Mlmamsa’s insist¬ 
ence on this point comes from an issue which was of spe¬ 
cial concern for this school, namely, the distinction be¬ 
tween Sruti and Smrti. The Mlmamsakas probably felt that 
the admission of smrti among the pramanas would upset the 
established relation and hierarchy of these two kinds of 
works, and would provide the Smrti works with an authority 
independent of the Veda. 

136 The arguments here repeat those advanced against Pra- 
bhakara’s theory of error, cf. § c. 

137 This maxim is the equivalent of ’to fall from the 
frying pan into the fire. 5 It does not appear in the col¬ 
lections of Jacob and Apte, but it is quoted and explained 
in the Anekantajayapataka (p. 56): (sua.uyd.) so ’yam gadu- 
pravese ’ksitarakavinirgamanyayah. prastutadosaparihdrena- 
dhihataradosantarapattir ity arthah. "This is the maxim of 
the going out of the pupil of the eye when the tumor en¬ 
ters. It means that by avoiding the defect in question 
another greater defect occurs.” 

Ignorant of the disease and medical treatment referred 
to in this maxim I am not totally certain what actually 
happens. The Vivarana ad loc., offers the following expla¬ 
nation: kasyacid aksisamipe tathavidhabadhavidhayakam ga- 
dutpannam. tatas ca kenacid bhisaja tathavidhausadhaprayo- 
gena tathopacaritam yathaksimadhye tat pravivesa. pravi?£e 
ca tatraksini tatksanad eva tadutpa^ita kaninikak§ita- 
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ri(ra?)ka bahir nir jagameti prastutadrstantarthah. "Near 
the eye of a certain person a tumor had arisen causing him 
pain accordingly. And therefore he was treated by a certain 
physician by means of the appropriate medicine in such a 
way that it (i.e., the tumor) entered [right in] the middle 
of the eye. And immediately after [it] had entered there, 
[i.e.] into the eye, the small one, [i.e.] the pupil of the 
eye, was uprooted by it. This is the meaning of the example 
in ques tion.” 

138 These are unusual examples for recollection, but I 
failed to identify their connotations and origin. 

139 Saba ra defines inference as follows (SBh p. 30.18-19): 
anumdnam jnatasambandhasyaikadesadarsanad ehadesantare 
'sannihrs te ’r the buddhih. "Inference is the cognition 
based on seeing one part with regard to the other part, 
[i.e.] the object which is not in contact [with the sen¬ 
ses], for someone who knows the connection [between the two 
par ts]." 

According to this definition inference seems to be the 
recollection of an object which was previously perceived as 
connected with another object. The use of the word ’part’ 
indicates that the two objects and the relation between 
them were considered as some sort of mental or actual 
whole; cf . Biardeau, Theorie de la Connai s sance , p. 97-' 
"C’est la relation elle-meme qui est connue, qui done a ete 
perque, et les termes n’en sont que des ’parties’ - ekade- 
sa - ; 1’inference est done en somme la reconstitution d’un 
tout primitivement perqu, grace a la perception actuelle 
d’une partie seulement de ce tout: c’est un souvenir que la 
perception d’une partie aide a reveiller." 

The decisive role played by memory in the inferential 
process is quite obvious, and it seems that inference does 
not provide any new knowledge, but only a recollection of 
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something seen before. Moreover, even in cases when one 
infers something not seen before, for instance the movement 
of the sun from the fact that it has changed its place, 
Sahara employs the word ’remembering’ (siaarana) where one 
would expect ’inferring,’ cf. SBh p. 32.1-2: yatha deuadat- 
t asya gatipurvikdm desantarapraptim upalabhyaditye ’pi 
gatismaranam. 

Kumarila does not comment directly on the word siaara- 
na , but he abolishes the distinction between pratyaksato 
dr §tasambandhah and samanyato dr s tasambandhah , and main¬ 
tains that all inferences are based on a perceived relation 
(cf. SY anumana 138f.). Thus, it follows that all the dif¬ 
ferent elements of inference, namely, the two terms, the 
relation between them, as well as the subject of inference 
(e.g., the mountain), were previously perceived; cf. SV 
anumana 28: 

na dharmama tram slddhatuat, tatha dharmi, tathobhayam/ 

vya stem uapt samastam ua svatantryenanumlyate//. 

What could be, therefore, the new knowledge which inference 
as a means of valid cognition must provide per definitio- 
nem? 

Kumarila’s answer is that the only thing that could at 
all be the object of inference (anumeya) is the property- 
possessor as qualified by a part of the connection as its 
property (ibid., 27ab: ekadesau1s1stas ca dharmy evatranu- 
mlyate/), This is, of course, a considerable modification 
of Sahara’s definition. The most important difference is 
perhaps the addition of the property-possessor or the whole 
(auayautn). Thus, the two-term relation becomes a three- 
term relation. The third term, viz., the dharmin, was ob¬ 
viously not mentioned by Sahara, but according to Kumarila 
it is employed implicitly by Sahara because he talks of two 
parts, which Kumarila interprets as properties (ibid., 
23cd) *• upattas caikadesabhyam dharmy apy atraikade savan 
(according to the SVV-recension: dharmabhyam ekadesa- 
va n)//. He does not give any further information as to how 
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the whole should be incorporated into Sahara’s definition, 
and the issue is further complicated when one considers 
that he gives no less than four different interpretations 
of the compound jndtasambandhasya (cf. NR p. 251.23-25 on 
24cd; the four interpretations are explained by Bhatt, op. 
ci t. , pp. 207-9). According to Umbeka (SVV p. 310.25) one 
has to read: ehadesiny ehadesadarsanad , ekadesantare ’ san- 
nikrste ’rthe buddhih. Parthasarathimisra, on the other 
hand, seems to consider the property-possessor as the ob¬ 
ject of inference, or the whole, to be referred to by the 
word asannikrste, cf . NR p. 252.1: paksadharmino ’numeya- 
tvam asannikrstagrahanena bhasye darsitam. 

Kumarila’s theory deserves, no doubt, a more detailed 
expose, but this would be useless for our purpose here, for 
it is already clear enough that there is a certain discre¬ 
pancy between the theory in the SV and the one which is 
reflected in the TUS . Only when we look at the most general 
features a relation between the two texts can be estab¬ 
lished, for Jayarasi quotes a verse which appears in the 
SV, and the problem of apprehension of an unapprehended 
object is one of the main topics of the anumdnavdda . Howev¬ 
er, the details do not match. Among the six vihalpas raised 
by Jayarasi, only one might be traced back to the SV, name¬ 
ly, the possession (matup, matvartha), i.e., that which is 
expressed by the suffix -mant (as in parvato vahniman); and 
even that is not expressly the siddhanta opinion, but rath¬ 
er a presupposition of the qualification of the dharmin by 
the dharma , just as the word ’staff-bearer’ presupposes a 
relation of possession between the person holding the staff 
and the staff (cf. SV anamana 32cd-33). 

It seems, therefore, quite certain that Jayarasi does 
not refer to the SV here, and as he quotes elsewhere from 
the Bphatt Iha (cf. TUS p. 116.9-10), we may assume that 
here, too, he refers to this lost text. The fact that the 
half-verse quoted at the end of this chapter appears in SV 
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4.234 does not invalidate this assumption, for we know that 
the Brhattika is a later and more extensive treatise which 
incorporates material from the SV , sometimes without any 
change. Furthermore, Frauwallner has already pointed out 
that Kumarila, in the Brhattika , had changed his theory of 
vyapti under DharmakIrti*s influence (cf. "Kumarila’s 
Brhattika,” pp. 89-90 = K1 . Schr. pp. 334-35). The discus¬ 
sion in the TUS indicates that he has changed his theory of 
anumeya as well. 

Unfortunately, nothing certain can be deduced from the 
laconic discussion in the TUS. However, as a supposition we 
may suggest the following: The object of inference in the 
Brhattika is not the property-possessor as qualified by a 
property, but the property itself, or in other words, it is 
not the mountain as qualified by the property ’fire, * but 
the universal ’fire’; and probably not just the universal 
’fire’ as such, but with some qualification such as to be 
dependent on the liiiga ( l ihgopasar janat va) and/or to exist 
at the same time as the operation of the lihga ( lihgavyapa - 
rasamanakalastit ua). Furthermore, after the inference, and 
before the practical conclusion ’There is fire on the moun¬ 
tain,’ another means of valid cognition seems to intervene, 
namely, implication, or negative evidence (ar thapatti ), by 
virtue of which the transition from the universal ’fire’ to 
an individual fire is accomplished. No further information 
on this arthapatti is provided here, but while considering 
the six types of arthapatti Jayarasi gives an example of 
arthapatti based on inference, which could be just the one 
he has in mind here (TUS p. 109.23-24): tatha, anumanapur- 
vika - anumanad agnitvapratipattyanyathanupapattyagnivyak- 
tipratipattih. ”In the same manner, [there is an implica¬ 
tion] preceded by inference*, [it consists in] the apprehen¬ 
sion of the individual fire by the fact that the apprehen¬ 
sion of the universal ’fire’ by inference would be impos¬ 
sible otherwise.” Cf. also SVR p. 262.23-24: atha samanya- 
sya vyaktirri vinanupapat t eh pratite tasminn anyathanupapat- 
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tya vyahtipratiter niyamena pravrttir ity ucyate. "As the 
universal is not possible without an individual, when the 
[universal] has been apprehended one proceeds [into a] 
certain [direction] because of the cognition of the indi¬ 
vidual by the fact that [the universal] would not be possi¬ 
ble o therwise.” 

It seems reasonable that the sixth alternative (agni- 
vyahtiparatantryam) points in the same direction. As for 
the expression agnisvarupa, I do not think that Kumarila 
may have used it to denote anything other than the univer¬ 
sal, and it is understandable in the context of the theory 
which claims that the universal and the individual have the 
same nature. 

In epistemological questions which do not affect the 
validity of his theory of sacrifice it is typical for Kuma¬ 
rila to enumerate several possibilities which he considers 
equally acceptable. Thus, it is not impossible that all six 
vihalpas of Jayarasi appeared in the Brhattika. Note, how¬ 
ever, that Jayarasi was acquainted with at least one com¬ 
mentary on this text (cf. TUS p. 116.If.: kumatimatanusari- 
no vadanti ...) which may have been the source for some of 
the vihalpas . 

Jayarasi’s criticism of Kumarila is quite simple and 
monotonous: Whatever the object of inference may be, either 
it was previously perceived as related to the inferential 
sign and thus its apprehension is that of an apprehended 
object, or it was not previously perceived and therefore 
cannot be inferred from the inferential sign. 

This criticism seems closely connected with a famous 
Lokayata verse, the purport of which seems to be that there 
is no concomitance between the object of inference and the 
linga, if the former is an individual, and if it is a uni¬ 
versal, then what has to be proved is already proved (Jaya¬ 
rasi gives different interpretations of it, cf. below). 
There are many variants to this fragment, which cannot be 
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accounted for as different readings of the same verse. It 
seems that different Lokayatikas have used it rather free¬ 
ly, especially the second half-verse. Mahendrakumar Jain 
(NKC p. 69, n. 5) assembled a number of quotations: 

NKC p. 69.8-9, NM I p. 313.11-12 (Kashi p. 108.21-22): 
ulsese ’ nugamabhavat samanye siddhasadhanat/ 
tadvato ’nupapannatvad anumanakatha kutah//, 

PP p. 206.1 = Ch. ed. p. 71.21: 

ulsese ’ nugamdbhdvah samanye siddhasadhyata/, 

PKM p. 177.16 (= Nirnayasagar ed. p. 45b), TBV p. 554.7: 

ulsese ’ nugamdbhdvah samanye siddhasadhanam/. 

In both editions of the PKM the editors complete the verse 
with 

nanumanam pramanam syan nlscayabhauatas tatah//, 
but give no reference to their sources. 

SD p. 115.12-13 (= Vidyavilasa Press ed. p. 63): 

ulsese * nugamdbhdvah samanye siddhasadhyata/ 
anumanabhahgapahhe ’smin nimagna vadidan tinah //, 
Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasyavarttiha (Anandasrama ed.) p. 
1401, v. 144: 

ulsese ’nugamdbhdvah samanye siddhasadhyata/ 

1tyadldo?adustatuan na ca no ’numltlh prama //. 

To these we may add SVK III p. 26.9-10 (= SD, but in re¬ 
versed order), PVT p. 26.15 (= PKM and TBV) and NMGBh p. 

63.1 (quotes the second pada of the NM-version). 

Mahendrakumar, who could use only the manuscript of 
the TU S, says that on folio 88 Jayarasi quotes ulsese ’ nu¬ 
gamdbhdvah samanye siddhasadhanam. Unfortunately, the 
microfilm in my possession does not contain folio 88. In 
any case, it does not appear in the printed edition. How¬ 
ever, I was able to find the following quotations: TUS pp. 
72.16, 82.17, 89.6: samanye siddhasadhyata; TUS pp. 73.1, 

82.12, 89.8: ulse?e ’ nugamdbhdvah . Of these passages, the 

most relevant to the present discussion are those contained 
in the section criticizing the Mlmamsa inference of the 
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Self, TUS pp. 82.7-83.7: tatha mimamsakamatenapy a t manuma- 
nam na pravartate pramanantaranavadharitarthavisayatvabhyu- 
pagamat pramananam. niyatavi§ayani hi pramanani pratipad- 
yante - pratyaksavaseye nanumanam pravar tata, anumanavaseye 
ca na pratyaksam pravartate. tatas cetaretaravyavrttivise- 
§avisayani. tad ayuktam (read: uktam) "visese 'nugamabha- 
vah. ” vis e§o niyatapramanagrahyo * rthah. tathabhute *rthe 
’hgikriyamane ’ numanasyanugamabhavah . anugamah sambandhas , 
tadgrahananupapattih. arthe (read: atha) pratyak$adyavadha- 
rite ’py *r the *numanam pravartate ; nanv evam pratyahsanu- 
manasadharano ’rthah prasaktah. sadharanata samanata. "sa- 
manye siddhasadhya ta" pratyaksavagatatvat. anadhigatartha- 
gantrvisesanam caparthakam. athava samanye siddhe sadhanam 
ity anyo ’r thah . samanyayor gamyagamakabhavo ’bhyupagamyate 
mimamsakena. na ca tat samanyam vidyate. yatha ca na vidya- 
te tatha prag evoditam. tatas ca siddhasya sadhanam vidya- 
manasya sadhanam. na cagnitvam asti. tadabhave kasyedam 
jhapakam? athava siddham sadhanam siddhasadhanam ity anyo 
f rthah. vidyamanam sadhanam. na ca dhumatvasamanyam asti . 
tac ca vidyamanam (Sukhlal: tat tv a-; read: tac cavidyama- 
nam) samanyam katham sdfnariyajji (read: samanye) sadhanam 
bhavitum arhati? athava siddhasadhanam jhatam anumanam 
sadhanam bhavati. na ca dhumatvam jhatam svayamasattvat, 
athava grahanopayabhavat , tasyanusyutam rupam. na ca tad 
atmany anusyutam. napy ehasyam vyaktav, api tu bahvisu 
vyaktisu. na ca bahvyo vyaktaya upalabhyante. api tv ekaiva 
dhumavyaktir upalabhate. na caikasyarji vyaktav anugatatmata- 
ya samanyasamvittir asti. na cakaran tarasamanyam (perhaps: 
akarantaram samanyasya ). 

This passage is highly problematic; it seems to con¬ 
tain several lacunae and corruptions. Jayarasi seems to 
have known both readings, s1 ddhasadhanam and siddhasadhya- 
ta, but I cannot explain the sudden switch from the one to 
the other (cf. the similar switch in TUS p. 72.20-21). I 
shall nevertheless offer a tentative translation of the 
passage to give the reader some idea about its content. 
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"In the same manner, according to the doctrine of the 
Mimarnsakas, too, the inference of the Self does not work, 
because [they] claim that means of valid cognition have for 
their objects things which are not determined by other 
means of valid cognition. For the means of valid cognition 
are considered as having their respective objects: infer¬ 
ence does not operate on [an object] to be determined by 
perception, and perception does not operate on [an object] 
to be determined by inference. And thus, [means of valid 
cognition] have as objects special [objects] which are mu¬ 
tually exclusive. (Perhaps a lacuna here.) This has been 
said: ’In the case of a special [object of perception and 
inference respectively] there is no concomitance.’ Special 
[object means] an object which can [only] be apprehended by 
[its] respective means of valid cognition. When such an 
object is adopted [as object of a means of valid cogni¬ 
tion], inference lacks concomitance: concomitance is a 
relation; the apprehension of this [relation by inference] 
is impossible. 

If [on the other hand] inference operates on an object 
even though it has been determined by perception etc., 
surely the object would be common to perception and infer¬ 
ence. To be common [means] to be universal. ’In the case of 
commonness [of the object to perception and inference] what 
has to be proved is [already] proved,’ because it has been 
[previously] apprehended by perception. And [thus] the 
qualification ’agent of apprehension of an unapprehended 
object’ is not appropriate. (Probably a lacuna here in 
which Jayarasi must have explained the words vi se?a and 
samanya in a different meaning, namely, as particular and 
universal, and interpreted the verse according to these 
meanings.) 

Or [the second part has] a different meaning: If the 
universal were established [inference would be] a means of 
proof. It is admitted by the MImaipsaka[ s ] that the relation 
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between what makes known and what has to be made known 
[obtains] between two universals. But the universal does 
not exist. And why it does not exist, has been explained 
above [in § a.]. And thus, proving what is established 
[means] proving [something] existing. But [the universal] 
’fire’ does not exist. When the [universal ’fire’] does not 
exist, what does this [means of proof] make known? 

Or [the second part has] another meaning- siddhasadha- 
nam [means] a means of proof which is [itself] established, 
[that is] an existing means of proof. But the universal 
’smoke’ does not exist. And how can this universal in as 
much as it does not exist be a means of proof for [another] 
universal? 

Or a means of proof which is [itself] established 
[means that] inference (i.e., the inferential sign) becomes 
a means of proof [only] in as much as it is cognized. But 
[the universal] ’smoke’ is not cognized, because it does 
not exist itself. 

Or (probably a lacuna here) [even if the universal 
’smoke’ exists it cannot become a means of proof because it 
is not apprehended, and it is not apprehended] because 
there is no means of apprehending [it]. [For] the [univer¬ 
sal] has a recurrent form. And this [form] is not recurrent 
in itself, nor in a single individual, but in many individ¬ 
uals. However, many individuals are not apprehended [at the 
time of inference], but only one individual smoke is appre¬ 
hended. And in respect to a single individual there is no 
cognition of the universal as having a recurrent nature. 
And the universal does not have another form (i.e., a non¬ 
recurrent form by virtue of which it could be apprehended 
in a single individual)." 

140 By ’nature of fire’ (pavakasvarupa) Jayarasi probably 
means fire as such, without any accidental properties. 
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i.e., not fire fed by grass (tarna), by cow-dung (karlsa), 
by leaves (parna) , by chaff (tausa), etc. 

141 The expression lihgajahadvr11i is not very common, but 
certainly not unique; cf. for instance Vy p. 564.5'* anumeyo 
hi lingam na jahatiti. 

142 On matvartha cf . SV anumana 32cd-33, and n. 139. Cf . 
also SVV p. 307.20-24: vyapakam gamyam isyata ity uktam. 
tad anupapannam . dharmidvayanavacchinnasya hi tasya gamy a- 
tvam syat, sadhyadharmavacchinnasya va. tatra dharmidvayan- 
avacchinnapak$e *gnimat rasya sadhya t ayant s1ddhasadhyata. 
sadhyadharmavacchinnapak$e *pi paruatauls1stasya sadhyata- 
yam hetor anugamabhavah . na hi yatra yatra dhum as tatra 
tatra parvatavacchinno ’gnir iti. 

”It has been said [in verse 4d] that the pervader is 
accepted as that which is to be made known [by inference]. 
[But] this is impossible. For either a [pervader] which is 
not delimited by both property-possessors (i.e., the pak$a 
and sapaksa) could be made known, or [a pervader] which is 
delimited by the property which has to be proved (i.e., 
being qualified by the pah$a) . In respect to these [alter¬ 
natives], if the position [is opted for that a pervader] 
which is not delimited by the two property-possessors [is 
that which has to be made known, i.e.], if fire as such has 
to be proved, [then] what has to be proved is [already] 
proved. Similarly, if the position [is opted for that a 
pervader] delimited by the property which has to be proved 
[is that which has to be made known, i.e.], if [fire] qua¬ 
lified by the mountain has to be proved, [then] the reason 
lacks concomitance. For it is not the case that wherever 
there is smoke there is fire delimited by a mountain.” 


14 3 


The word lihga may be used here in the sense of anumd- 
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na; this usage has already been noted by Steinke1lner, cf. 
PVtn 11(2), Register (lihga). 

144 This vikalpa seems strange, for universals are suppos¬ 
ed to be eternal, and therefore it would be useless to 
infer their existence at a certain time. Could it be that 
universals were not considered eternal by Kumarila or one 
of his followers? One could argue that a theory which 
claims that the universal and the individual have the same 
nature implies something of that sort (cf. n. 27). 

An object could be conceived as being partly individu¬ 
al and partly universal, or as having the nature of both. 
Thus, as universals were not hypostatized in such a high 
degree as in Nyaya-Vaisesika, a Mimamsaka could hold that 
when an object is produced or destroyed the universal part, 
the one which it has in common with other individuals of 
the same class, is produced or destroyed with it, though it 
continues to exist in, or better, as part of, other indi¬ 
viduals of the same class. Cf . SB p. 207.12-208.2: nanu 
anuvrtta nityanutpattivinasadharma ca jatir, viparitasva- 
bh dud ca vyaktih, katham tayor aihyam? na hy eham eva vastv 
anuvrttam vyavrttam nityam anityam utpattivinasadharmam 
ataddharmakam ca sambhauati, trailohyasahharaprasahgat. 
jatir apy evam anttyat vadidharma syad , vyaktir a pi nitya- 
tvadidharma. naisa doso - nanaharam hi tad uastu kenacid 
aharena nityatvadikam, kenacic canityatvadikam bibhran na 
virotsyate. jatir a pi vyaktirupenanityd, uyakttr apt jaty- 
atinand nltyetl natra kacid ani s tapat tih . 

"[Objection:] The universal is recurrent, eternal, and 
no t subj ect to production and destruction, whereas the 
individual has the opposite nature. How could there be 
unity of these two? For one and the same thing cannot be 
recurrent and exclusive (or: non-recurrent), eternal and 
non-eternal, subject to production and destruction and not 
subject to them, for [otherwise] the three worlds would be 
mixed up. Not only would the universal have the properties 
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of being non-eternal etc., in this manner (i.e., by assum¬ 
ing identity of the universal and the individual), [but] 
also the individual would have the properties of being 
eternal etc. 

[Answer:] This is no fault. For in as much as this 
thing has many forms, it is bearing by a certain form [the 
properties] to be eternal etc., and by a certain [other 
form the properties of] being non-eternal etc.; [thus, our 
theory] is not contradictory at all. Not only is the uni¬ 
versal, in the form of an individual, not eternal, [but] 
also the individual, with the nature of the universal, 
eternal. Thus, nothing unacceptable results in this [theo¬ 
ry] • " 

145 Cf. however SVV p. 314.16f. 

146 Sahara does not define verbal communication in general 
as a means of valid cognition, but only scripture ( SBh p. 
32.3): sastram sabdaui jhanad asannikrste ’rthe vijhanam. 
’’Scripture is the cognition of an object not in contact 
[with the senses] from the cognition of words.” 

The Vedic words and sentences have no human author 
(apauruseya), that is, no author at all, and the relations 
between them and their objects are eternal (cf. SBh p. 
42.16-19). Sahara considers the object of a word not as a 
universal but as a specific form ( akrti ); cf. SBh p. 
40.13-14: atha gaur ity asya sabdasya ho ’rthah? sasnadlul- 
sistakrtir iti brumah . ’’When [one says] ’cow,’ what is the 
object of this word? We say: It is the form qualified by a 
dewlap etc.” (cf. also MS 1.3.33). 

Note that akrti in early Mlmamsa writings was consid¬ 
ered eternal, not being destroyed when its substrata are 
destroyed (cf. Frauwallner, "Sprachtheorie und Philosophic 
im Mahabhasyam des Patanjali,” Anhang). However, in Kumari- 
la’s time this notion of akrti may have become obsolete 
because of the influence of the Nyaya (cf. NS 2.2.65 and 
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NBh ad loc., cf. also NS 2.2.63) which considered the dhrti 
as the specific arrangement of the parts and the parts of 
the parts of existing things. Kumarila had, therefore, good 
reasons to modify the Mlmamsa theory, and he did that by 
identifying the form with the universal; cf . SV dhrti 3ab: 
jatim evahrtim prahur vyaktir dhriyate yaya/, cf. also 
ibid., 18cd. 

Although the relations between words and objects are 
eternal and natural, they are also to some extent conven¬ 
tional, for the usage of a word has to be learnt; cf . SBh 
p. 36.17-18: ydvathrtvah srutena ’lya m sahjhd , ayam sarLjni' 
ity avadhari tairc bhavati, tavatkrtvah srutad ar t havagamah . 
’’The apprehension of the meaning by hearing arises after as 
many times [as needed] to determine by hearing ’This is the 
denomination, this is the denominated.This process can 
be observed with children watching and hearing their el¬ 
ders, cf. SBh p. 46.2-5: vrddhandm svarthena vyavaharamana- 
nam upasrnvanto balah pratyahsam. artham pratipadyarndna 
drsyante. te ’pi vrddha y add bald asams , tada ’nyebhyo 
vrddhebhy as, te ' py anyebhya it i nasty adir ili. ’’Children 
are observed to apprehend an object present before their 
eyes, while listening to [their] elders conversing among 
themselves and for their own sake (Frauwallner, however: 
’(die Worter) fur ihren Gegenstand gebrauchen’). These 
elders, too, when they were children, [learnt it] from 
other elders, and they, too, from others; thus, there is no 
beginning.” 

Jayarasi’s arguments against the validity of the ap¬ 
prehension of objects by words are basically the same as 
those against inference: if the relation between word and 
object has been apprehended before, then either the appre¬ 
hension of the object at the present is not valid (as its 
apprehension is included in the apprehension of the rela¬ 
tion), or one has to give up the qualification anadhigatdr- 
thagantr . If it has not been apprehended before, one cannot 
apprehend the object by a word. 
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147 This objection is not clear to me, for it does not 

seem to add anything new to the alternatives presented 
above except the emphasis by eva. Perhaps the opponent 
means that although the meaning of the words has been ap¬ 
prehended before, the sentence as a whole conveys a new 
meaning. In that case Jayarasi ’ s answer would be that the 
apprehension of the sentence which the single words bring 
about is not valid either since the apprehension of the 
single word is not valid. On the Mlmamsa theory of the 
meaning of the sentence cf. Raja, Indian Theories of Mean¬ 
ing, pp. 151f., D * Sa, Sabdaprauianyani in Sahara and Kumari- 

la, pp. 166f. 

148 Cf. n. 139. 

149 On arthapatti in general cf . Bhatt, Epistemology of 
Bhatta School , ch. 9; on this particular arthapatti , name¬ 
ly, the apprehension of the individual as the locus of the 
universal based on the fact that otherwise the apprehension 
of the universal would be impossible, cf. n. 139. 

iso Xhis half-verse corresponds to SV 4.234ab. However, I 
claimed above (n. 139) that it is more probable to assume 

that its source is the Brha^iha. The fact that it appears 
in another work of Kumarila besides the SV is corroborated 
by the following quotation in the PVT (p. 94.17-22): tad 

aha bhattah - 

nit yam sadpsa eveti gatra rudha matir bhavet/ 
sa iti pratgabhijhanam bhrantis tatravakalpate// 
iha ni tyani sa eveti vijhanam j ayate drdham/ 
tadastitvatirekac ca pramangam tasya gujgate// 
desakaladibhedena tatrasty avasaro mitah/ 
idanintanam astltuam n a hi purvadhigo(ga) gatam// 
As it stands, this quotation contains the verse SV 
sabdanitgatadhikarana 373, a modified version of ibid., v. 
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374, half a verse which appears nowhere in the SV (which is 
actually a modification of 4.233ab), and the half-verse 4. 
234ab. It is therefore improbable that this quotation has 
the SV as its source. Note also that in the same context 
(p. 87) Karnakagomin quotes eight verses from the Brhat £1- 
ka; cf. also NMGBh p. 10.18. For further quotations of ida- 
nintanam astitvam ... cf. TS v. 452ab, PKM p. 339.14, NKC 
p. 698.9, SVR p. 675.19-20, TBV p. 319.17. Cf. also NM I p. 
59.1-2. 

151 Recognition is considered as perception because it has 
positive and negative concomitance ( anvayavyatireha ) with 
the senses, just like in the case of other perceptions. The 
fact that it is necessarily preceded by recollection does 
not invalidate its nature of perception, because it is 
produced by a contact of the senses with the object; cf. SV 
4.236f.; cf. also Bhatt, ibid., p. 84. 

152 The Buddhists, like the Mlmamsakas, define a means of 
valid cognition as agent of apprehension of an unapprehend¬ 
ed object (anadhigatarthagantr ). As far as I know, this 
definition was introduced for the first time by Dharmaklrti 
(for Dignaga’s position cf. n. 156); cf. PV pramana 7c and 
PVV ad loc., p. 8.6-11: 

ajhatarthaprahaso va; 

tad evam avisamvadanam pramanalaksanam uhtam. idanim anyad 
aha (ajhatetyadi). prahasanam prakaso, ’ jnatasyarthasya 
prakaso jhanam, tat pramanam. arthagrahanena dvicandradi- 
jhanasya nirasah. ajhatagrahanena sdmvrtasydvayavyddivisa- 
yasya prthaggrhitanam eva rupadinam ekatvena vikalpanat . 
smaranam ca purvagrhitarthavikalpardpatvan nadhikagrahi . 
grhite ca prahtanam eva pramanam. idanim tu smaranam apra- 
vartaham, tasyaiva sandehat . 

"Or [a means of valid cognition is] a light on an un¬ 
apprehended object. 
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So far the definition of a means of valid cognition as [a 
cognition] which does not belie [its promise] has been 
explained. Now [Dharmaklrti] teaches another [def ini t i on •’ a 
light on an unapprehended object]. Light [means] illuminat¬ 
ing (i.e., making known). The cognition which illuminates 
an unapprehended object is a means of valid cognition. By 
using [the word] ’object/thing’ the [illusory] cognition of 
the double moon etc., is excluded [from the realm of the 
definition of means of valid cognition]. By using [the 
word] ’unapprehended,’ [the cognition] relating to empiri¬ 
cal reality, which has the whole etc., for [its] object [is 
excluded]. [It is excluded] because it conceptualizes as a 
unity the visible etc., which are already apprehended sepa¬ 
rately. As for recollection, it does not apprehend [any¬ 
thing] beyond [the previously apprehended object of percep¬ 
tion] because it consists in a conceptualization of an 
object which has been apprehended before. And in respect to 
the [previously] apprehended [object], already the previous 
[cognition] is the means of valid cognition. At the pres¬ 
ent, on the other hand, recollection does not induce to 
act, because there is a doubt precisely in respect to it 
(i.e., as to whether the previously apprehended object 
still exists).” 

The other commentators do not deviate from this interpreta¬ 
tion in any significant way. However, they differ rather 
strongly in their interpretation of the relation between 
this definition and the one which qualifies a means of val¬ 
id cognition as a cognition which does not belie its pro¬ 
mise (avisamvadi jnanam , cf. § 3.2). The most faithful to 
DharmakIrti’s intention seems to be Prajnakaragupta’s in¬ 
terpretation, according to which these two definitions are 
independent of each other. However, this interpretation, 
which seems to follow Dharmaklrti literally, is problemat¬ 
ic, for if one takes the definition as an independent defi- 
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nition of pramana, it would be too wide, since it would 
include false cognitions the objects of which appear for 
the first time (cf. PVBh p. 30.7-8: nanu yady avisamvadanam 
antarenajhataprakasanam. pramanam, dvicandrddydhdrasydpi 
pramanataprasangah) . In order to solve this problem Prajiia- 
karagupta proposes two interpretations of the word artha 
(in the compound ajhatarthaprahasa). According to the 
first, artha means something real, whereas the object of 
false cognitions is not real (ibid., p. 30.8: arthagraha- 
nad, as au (i.e., dvicandradyakaro) hi narthaJx) . According 
to the second, artha means absolute reality (ibid., p. 
30.19: athavarthasabdenatra paramartha ucyate. ajhatdrtha- 
prakdsa iti paramarthaprahasa ity arthah). 

Dharmottara, who was probably faced with the same 
problem, opted for a different solution altogether. Accord¬ 
ing to him the second definition (i.e., ajhatarthaprahasa) 
is derived or deduced from the first (i.e., avisamvadi 
jhanam) -* a cognition which does not belie its promise is a 
cognition which can make you obtain its object. This is the 
reason why the result of a means of valid cognition is 
nothing but the apprehension of the object, and not its 
actual obtainment (NB7 p. 19.1: arthadhigatir eva pramana- 
pha lam; cf. also DhPr ad loc., and S tcherba t sky, Buddhist 
Logic II, p. 4, nn. 2 and 3). Consequently, the second 
cognition of an object is not pramana , because the capacity 
to obtain the object is already produced by the first cog¬ 
nition, and it is not something which can be reproduced by 
the second cognition (cf. DhPr p. 19.2-3: arthadhigamat 
samaptam pramarjcavyaparah . ata eva canadhigatavisayaiji prama- 
nam) . 

Finally, Manorathanandin points out that none of these 
definitions, taken separately, is satisfactory, and con¬ 
cludes that they depend on and complete one another (cf. 
PVV p. 8.19: tasmad ubhayam api parasparapek$am eva lah$a- 
nani boddhavyam). 
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As for the expression anadhigatarthagantr , it is used, 
as far as I know, neither by Dharmakirti nor by Dignaga; it 
appears, however, in PST (Derge ed.) 17a.5 quoted by Hatto- 
ri, Dignaga , On Perception, p. 82, n. 1.24. For further 
references cf . Mimaki, La Refutation Bouddhique de la Per¬ 
manence des Choses, p. 284, n. 303. 

153 According to the Buddhists the particular (svalahsana) 
and the universal ( samanyalah?ana) are mutually exclusive 
and constitute the entire realm of objects of valid cogni¬ 
tion (prameya); cf. PS pp. 176.6/177.7: ran dan spyihi 
mtshan hid dag las g?an pahi mtshan hid g sal bar bya ba 
gsan ni med do. ( = na hi svasamanyalaksanabhyam anyal 

3 >€ 

lahsanam (!) anyat prameyam asti) . ’’There is no other 
characteristic than the specific and the general (or: par¬ 
ticular and universal) characteristic [which could serve] 
as a further object of valid cognition.’’ 

Even in the Pramanasamuccaya , his most elaborate trea¬ 
tise, Dignaga has little to say about svalahsana: it is 
real (the universal is not), it is apprehended by percep¬ 
tion (the universal by inference), and it is not expressi¬ 
ble by a word (the universal is nothing but a concept). 
This is more or less all. Considering this fact, Hayes 
(’’Dinnaga’s Views on Reasoning,” p. 244) suggested that 
Dignaga’s view of the nature of the particular ’’does not 
deviate significantly from what might be called a common- 
sense view; a particular for him is essentially just a 
thing that is numerically different from other things." 

It is not entirely clear to me whether Hayes means 
that this meaning of particular corresponds to our ’common- 
sense view, ’ or to the commonsense view of Dignaga and his 
contemporaries, or perhaps both. In any case, that Dignaga 
uses the word svalah?ana in this meaning is still to be 
proved. At the present state of our knowledge it would be 
more reasonable to assume that Dignaga borrowed the term 
from the Abhidharma literature, the more so as he wrote a 
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commentary on the A K. And this does not mean, of course, 
that he did not modify its meaning en route. 

As a matter of fact, Vasubandhu (A KBh on I.lOd) uses 
the term sualaksan.au 1 saya , as opposed to samanyavi saya , to 
designate the own special realm of a cognition which con¬ 
sists in one ayatana. The purvapahsin argues that if a 
visual cognition has a complex object, such as an army, 
several colours, or a heap of diamonds, it would be sama- 
nyautsaya, a term which seems to mean here either a cogni¬ 
tion the object of which consists of several things which 
have something in common, or perhaps (this seems to be 
Yasomitra’s interpretation) a cognition the object of which 
is general, non-specific (roughly synonym to anlyataulsa- 
ya). In reply Vasubandhu explains that for the cognition to 
have its own realm does not mean to have a single thing as 
its object, but rather to be restricted to one ayatana; cf. 
A KBh p. 7.22-24: nanu caivam samastalambanatvat samanyaui- 
?aya h pahca vijhanahayah prapnuvanti, na svalak$anavi§ayah. 
ayatanasvalaksanam praty ete sualaksan.au! saya i?yante, na 
drauyasualaksanam tty adosah. 

From Yasomitra’s commentary ad loc., it becomes clear 
that the presupposition of the objection is that only the 
mental cognition (manojhana) is sarnanyalaksan.au! saya, 
whereas the visual cognitions etc., are not; cf . AKV p. 
36.24f., transl. de la Vallee Poussin p. 19, n. 2. 

If Hayes is right that Dignaga uses sualaksana as a 
particular in the above mentioned meaning of ’commonsense 
view,’ this would seem to be Dignaga’s own invention, which 
resulted perhaps from applying the word used to designate 
the whole realm of operation of a certain kind of cognition 
to the constituent parts of this realm. Whatever the case 
may be, Hayes is right to point out that the term sualak§a- 
na changes its meaning with Dharmaklrti, and designates 
something which exists exactly one moment, which is abso- 
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lutely different from everything else. It is this partic¬ 
ular which Jayarasi designates as abhinnaikasvabhava . 

In PV pratyak$a 1-2 Dharmaklrti enumerates four crite¬ 
ria to differentiate the particular from the universal: 
manam dvividham visayadvaividhydt (1) sahtyasahtitah/ 
arthakriyayam kesadir nartho ’nar thadhimoksatah// 

(2) sadpsasadfsatudc ca (3) vi$aydvisayatvatah/ 
sabdasya (4) anyanimittanam bhave dhisadasattvatah// 

Namely, (1) the particular is capable of an efficient 
action, the universal is not, (2) the particular is dissim¬ 
ilar to anything else, the universal is common, (3) the 
universal is the object of a word, the particular is not, 
(4) when all other causes except the object are present, 
the cognition of the universal arises, the cognition of the 
particular does not arise (this seems to be a roundabout 
way of saying that the universal does not produce its own 
cognition, and that the particular does). 

154 Cf . the somewhat similar argument of Akalanka in TAV 
p. 56.6-7: ksane ksane 'nyatvopapatter apurvadhigamalak$a- 
nam autst?tam. "As [the object] arises as different/other 
at every moment, the definition [of means of valid cogni¬ 
tion] as apprehension of a new [object] is not good." 

155 For all Hlnayana schools, with the exception of the 

Mahasanghika, a series of cognition ( vijhanasantana) con¬ 
sists of one single cognition at each moment. For the Yoga- 
cara, on the other hand, several cognitions which belong to 
the same series can co-exist at the same time, cf. Schmit- 
hausen, "Sautrant ika-Vorausse tzungen in Vimsatika und Triip- 
sika," pp. 113-14. 

156 According to the first alternative the second cogni¬ 
tion of the same object is not valid. This is the usual 
implication of anadhigatarthagantr , and needs no further 
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comment here. The second alternative, however, implies that 
the second cognition of the same object is indeed valid, 
but it does not involve any further means of valid cogni¬ 
tion. This proposition in its turn may be interpreted in 
two ways •' 

(1) The second cognition of the same object does not in¬ 
volve a means of cognition different from the one by which 
the object was cognized at the first time. This means that 
one and the same object cannot be cognized by more than one 
means of cognition. This doctrine, known as pramanavyava - 
stha, is indeed held by the Buddhists, but has nothing to 
do with the principle of anadhigatarthagantr . 

(2) The second cognition of the same object does not in¬ 
volve any further means of cognition besides those already 
accepted, in the Buddhist case perception and inference; 
for instance, a cognition of colour as non-eternal, cf. PS 
I 2c2-dl (Hattori p. 24). This doctrine, which is called 
dvitvavadharana by Jayarasi, has nothing to do with the 
principle of anadhigatarthagantr either. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that Jayarasi mixes 
different philosophical topics which do not belong togeth¬ 
er. On the one hand, it is quite certain that Jayarasi 
refers to the discussion concerning the number of means of 
valid cognition at the beginning of the PS. But Dignaga 
does not define the means of valid cognition as anadhigata- 
rthagantr, though in the Vrtti at least he seems to take it 
for granted (cf. PSVr pp. 176.26-27/177.26-27: dper na dran 
pa dan fydod pa dan se sdan la sogs pa shar rtogs pahi don 
la tshad ma gsan ma yin pa bsin no. Hattori reconstructs 
snip ticchadvesadi vat purvadhigatavisayatvat; one would rath¬ 
er expect a locative purvadhigatarthe and yatha ... tadvat t 
cf. Jambuvijayaji*s translation in DANC, Bhotaparisi?tam, 
p. 101.3). 

Jayarasi’s interpretation of Dignaga is highly unnatu¬ 
ral, and in my opinion not intellegible, unless we consider 
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that he must have read the PS with a commentary, such as 
Jinendrabuddhi’s, which twisted Dignaga’s intention to 
conform it to DharmakIrti’s theory. In fact, while comment¬ 
ing on the above passage of Dignaga’s, Jinendrabuddhi de¬ 
clares that a cognition which has for its object a previ¬ 
ously apprehended thing is not a means of valid cognition 
(cf. PST 20 a 4: gah ltar rtogs zin pahi don gyi yul can de 
tshad ma ma yin te dran pa la sogs pa bzin ... = yad adhi- 
gatar thavi sayam, tan na pramanam smrtyadivat ...). This 
change from ’no further means of valid cognition’ to ’no 
means of valid cognition (at all)’ does not impute perhaps 
something which Dignaga would not accept, but it certainly 
changes the perspective of our discussion, and Jayarasi’s 
vikalpa becomes understandable. 

Although Jayarasi interprets anadhigat dr thagantr in 
this manner (namely, as pramanantarabhava) , he nevertheless 
seems to be conscious of the fact that he deals with a 
completely different issue here. It has been noted above 
that he rarely bothers to explain the positions of his 
opponents, and is usually content to refer to them laconi¬ 
cally in the form of vikalpas. However, the intention be¬ 
hind the position of an opponent appears sometimes at the 
end of the discussion in the form of an objection to be 
refuted in its turn. Thus, at the end of the discussion of 
anadhigatarthagantr according to the Mlmamsakas, the oppo¬ 
nent objects that if the qualification is not accepted, 
recollection would become a means of valid cognition. In 
the same manner, here too one could say that the opponent 
shows his cards at the end of the discussion when saying 
that unless this qualification of pramana is accepted, a 
different designation for perception and inference would 
not be possible. In other words, the opponent here does not 
defend his position in order to exclude recollection from 
the means of valid cognition, but to reject the theory of 
pramanasamplava (for an explanation of which cf. Stcherbat- 
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sky. Bud. Log. II, pp. 301f.), and to establish the differ¬ 
ence between the pramanas according to the difference of 
their objects. And this position corresponds perfectly with 
Dignaga’s. 

It may be noted in passing that if it could be estab¬ 
lished that Jayarasi must have known the PST, Jinendrabud- 
dhi’s terminus ante quern may be drawn back by roughly two 
centuries. 

157 These arguments have already been raised more elabo¬ 
rately in the previous chapter, cf. § 2.1. 

158 The text is obviously corrupt. If Sukhlal’s interpre¬ 
tation is accepted, one would have to translate: "Just as 
several cognitions of Devadatta which arise from the same 
blue [object] are designated as cognitions of Devadatta 
etc., because they have different causes and effects, 
[i.e.] because they have different agents and effects, in 
the same manner, here too [it is the same].” 

159 This quotation comes from PV pramana 3: pramanam aul- 
saniuddl jfidnam, arthakriyasthitih/ avis amvadanam ... "Means 
of valid cognition is a cognition which does not belie [its 
promise]. Not to belie [means] to stand firm in respect to 
an efficient action.” 

One should not take au1 samvadin in the strong sense of 
’true, ’ but only in a pragmatical sense, such as it is 
defined by Dharmakirti. To designate the absolute corre¬ 
spondence with reality, Dharmakirti uses the word abhranta. 
Thus, he can affirm that although an inferential cognition 
is false, it is nevertheless a valid cognition ( bhrantir 
apt prama, cf. p. 176.2). 

The brevity, or even ambiguity, of DharmakIrti*s pro¬ 
position is probably the reason why the commentators fail 
to distinguish between two different questions, namely. 
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what a valid cognition is, and how we know that a cognition 
is valid. Thus, Dharmottara (NBT pp. 17-19 on 1.1) comments 
mainly on the first, whereas Prajnakaragupta (PVBh p. 4. 
3f.) comments mainly on the second. Manorathanandin (PVV p. 
3.23f., cf. also 6.20-24), on the other hand, follows Kama- 
lasila who deviates strongly from Dharmakirti on this 
point. For the notion of arthakriya clearly implies a theo¬ 
ry of paratah pramanyam, but Kamalasila (TSP p. 981.19-21., 
summarized by Kajiyama, Introduction to Buddhist Philoso¬ 
phy , p. 27, n. 19) maintains that the validity of certain 
cognitions comes from themselves. 

No direct relationship can be established between any 
of these commentators and the different vikalpas raised by 
Jayarasi. However, with the notable exception of badharahi- 
tatva, they could all be derived from the following passage 
in the NBT (PP- 17.1-18.2): aui sarfivadakaifl jhanam samyagjha- 
nam. loke ca pur vam upadar si tarn artham prapayan samvadaka 
ucyate. tadvaj jhanam a pi suayairi pradarsitarn artharji prapa- 
yat safjiu adakam ucyate. pradarsi te car the pravar taka t vam eva 
prapakat varp ,, nanyat . tatha hi - na jhanarji janayad artharp, 
prapayaty , api tv arthe puru§aiji pravar tayat prapayaty ar¬ 
tham. pravartakatvam api pravp ttivi$ayapradarsahatvam eva. 
na hi puru^arp, ha$hat pravar t ay i turn saknoti vi jhanam. 

”A valid cognition is a cognition which does not be¬ 
lie. For among the people [a person] who makes one obtain a 
previously indicated object is called ’one who does not 
belie [his promise]. ’ In the same manner the cognition, 
too, is said to be not belying in as much as it makes one 
obtain the object indicated by itself (i.e., by the cogni¬ 
tion). And to make obtain [means] only to induce to action 
towards the object indicated, nothing else. For the cogni¬ 
tion does not make one obtain the object in as much as it 
produces it, but rather makes obtain the object in as much 
as it induces a person to act towards the object. To induce 
to action, in its turn, [means] only to indicate the object 
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of action. For the cognition cannot induce a person to act 
by force.” 

Cf. also NM I p. 61.5f. 

160 Vidyananda’s ’summary* of the following passage is of 
particular interest. It deviates so strongly from the text 
as we have it, that unless the direct relation could be 
established from the context, one would not be able to 
recognize that one text refers to the other. Such a strong 
deviation cannot be accounted for in terms of variant read¬ 
ings, lacunae, etc; it seems, therefore, that Vidyananda 
brings Jayarasi’s arguments up to date, and paraphrases 
them in his own words. Apparently, in the century or so 
that separates Vidyananda from Jayarasi, DharmakIrti*s 
theory had become obsolete, and the dominating theory was 
the one developed, or accepted, by Santarak?ita and Kamala- 
slla (cf. n. 159), according to which the validity of some 
cognitions, namely, those which recur frequently, is in¬ 
trinsic. From Vidyananda’s presentation it even seems that 
in the final analysis the validity of other, non-repetitive 
cognitions could only be established by repetitive cogni¬ 
tions confirming their non-belying, and thus avoiding the 
charge of infinite regress. Cf . AS p. 40.12-21* napy aul- 
samuadi tvena , tadavisamvadasyarthahriyasthitilah$anasyana- 
vagatasya pramanyavyavasthahetutvayogat. tasyavagatasya 
taddhetutve kutas tadavagamasya pramanyam? samvadantarad 
iti cen n a, tadauayamasyd.pl samvadantarat pramanyanirnaye 
’ nauas thaprasahgat . a thar thahriyas thi ti lak$anavisaifivadajnd- 
nasydbhydsada^dyajji suatah prama^yas 1 ddher ado$ah. ho * yam 
abhyaso nama? bhuyah samvedane sarjivadanubhavanam iti cet 
tajjat lye ’tajjatiye ua. tatratajjatiye na tavad ekatra 
saijivedane bhuyah saijivadanubhavanaiji sambhavat i h$aixihavadi - 
nah. s antanapeh?aya sambhavatiti cen na, santanasyauastu- 
tuad apeh?anupapatteh. uastutue ua tasyapi k?anihatvasid - 
dheh kutas tadapek?aya so ’bhyasah? santanasyak^anikatve ua 
yat sat tat saruam h$aniham, iti na sidhyet. tajjatiye bhu - 
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yah samvadanubhavanam iti cen na, jatinirakaranavadinah 
kvacit tajjatiyatvanupapatteh. anyapohalaksanaya jatya 
kvacit tajjatiyatvam. upapannam eveti cen na, anyapohasyava- 
sturupatvat, tasya vasturupatve va jatitvavirodhat svala- 
k?arj.asyasadharanasya vas tutvopagamat . 

”Nor [is the validity of a cognition known] by the 
fact that it does not belie, because its non-belying, which 
consists in standing firm in respect to an efficient ac¬ 
tion, cannot be the reason for establishing the validity 
[of a cognition], in as much as it is [itself] not appre¬ 
hended. If it is a reason for that (i.e., for establishing 
the validity) in as much as apprehended, wherefrom does its 
apprehension [obtain its] validity? If [you say*.] from a 
further non-belying [namely, the one of its apprehension], 
[we answer:] no, because there would be an infinite re¬ 
gress, as the determination of the validity of the [second 
non-belying] apprehension, too, [would have to be estab¬ 
lished] from another non-belying. If [you say that] there 
is no fault, because the validity is established by [the 
cognition] itself in a situation of frequent repetition of 
the cognition of non-belying, which is characterized by 
standing firm in respect to an efficient action, [then we 
ask:] what is this frequent repetition? If [you say:] it is 
the immediate experience of non-belying once more in re¬ 
spect to a cognition, [then:] it is in respect to [a cogni¬ 
tion] of the same kind or not. 

Between these [alternatives], if it is in respect to 
[a cognition] which does not belong to the same kind, [then 
this is impossible, for] in respect to one single cogni¬ 
tion, to begin with, an immediate experience of non-belying 
once more is impossible for someone who holds the doctrine 
of momentari[ness] . If [you say:] it is possible in depend¬ 
ence on the series (i.e., a repeated experience of non¬ 
belying is possible in respect to cognitions which are part 
of the same series as the original, non-belying cognition), 
[then we answer:] no, because the dependence is impossible. 
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since the series is not real. [Only momentary things are 
real, and therefore the series as something which lasts for 
some time is not real.] Or if [the series] is real, [then] 
since its momentariness would be established too, how could 
this frequent repetition [be established] in dependence on 
it? Or if the series is not momentary [and nevertheless 
claimed to be real], [then your position, namely] ’Whatever 
is real is momentary’ would not be established. 

If [you say:] an immediate experience of non-belying 
once more [occurs] in respect to [a cognition] which be¬ 
longs to the same kind, [we answer:] no; for someone who 
doesn’t allow universals nothing can belong to the same 
kind. If [you say:] something can very well belong to the 
same kind by virtue of a universal which is characterized 
by the exclusion of [everything] else [which does not be¬ 
long to the same kind], [we answer:] no, because the exclu¬ 
sion of [everything] else is not something real. Or if it 
is real [it would not be a universal], because there is a 
contradiction between [to be real and] to be universal. For 
[only] the particular, which is not common, is admitted [by 
you] as real.” 

161 I suppose that the inferential cognition is sublated 
because its object, the universal, can be proved to be 
non-existent. Or perhaps Jayarasi is referring to a well- 
known Lokayata argument according to which inference is not 
a means of valid cognition, because every inference can be 
sublated by another inference; cf. for instance the Lokaya¬ 
ta purvapak$a in TS v. 1458: 

anumanavirodhasya viruddhanaip. ca sadhane/ 

sarvatra sambhavat hiip, ca viruddhavyabhicarinah// 

162 The cognition of a feeling such as pleasure etc., 
cannot be produced by its object, i.e., the feeling, be¬ 
cause according to the Buddhists pleasure etc., are not 
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something different from their cognition. If one claims 
that the cognition of a feeling is produced by its object, 
it follows that the cognition produces itself, which is 
absurd. On se1f-apprehension of caittas cf. NB(T) 1.10; cf. 
also P V pratyaksa 251 = PVin I 22 quoted hereafter p. 228. 
18f., and Stcherbat sky, Bud. Log. I, pp. 163-69, Vetter, 
Erhenntnisprobleme bei Dharmakirti, pp. 76f. 

163 On yogipratyahsa cf. PS I 6cd (Hattori’s translation 
p. 27), PV pratyah$a 281-89, PVin I 28f. , Stcherbat sky, 
Bud. Log. I, p. 162, Kajiyama, op. cit. , p. 53, n. 119, p. 
54, n. 124, Steinke1lner, "Yogische Erkenntnis als Problem 
im Buddhismus," Buhnemann, Der allwissende Buddha , pp. 
V-XV. 

164 Cf. p. 122.21 £.; cf. also PVV p. 4.4-6: atas ca yato 
jhanad arthaiji paricchedyapi na pravartate , pravptto va 
kutascit prat ibandhader ar thahriyarp, nadhi gacchati , tad a pi 
pramanam eva pramanayogyatalak§anasyavisamvadasya sattvat. 
"And [even] that cognition by which [a person] has deter¬ 
mined the object and then nevertheless does not act, or 
[although] he acts [nevertheless] does not attain an effi¬ 
cient action because of some impediment etc., [this cogni¬ 
tion] is indeed a means of valid cognition, because the 
non-belying which is defined as the capacity of a means of 
valid cognition exists." 

165 The first four alternatives were already dealt with in 
§ 1.13a. However, most of the arguments employed here are 
different, for Jayarasi uses the presuppositions of the 
Buddhist metaphysics. The fifth alternative is not clear to 
me. I did not come across it in any other text, and I do 
not see the necessity of taking into account all (?) causes 
of the cognition, where one could expect the object alone. 
Consequently the relationship between the last two vihalpas 
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is not clear to me either; it should be noted, however, 
that the introduction of a vikalpa with atha, and not with 
ua, is, at least stylistically speaking, highly unusual for 
Jayarasi. Whether this implies a relation of implication 
between the two, I cannot say. 

The meaning of ’necessary* for dhruva is not listed by 
MW, but obviously the listed meanings of firm, constant, 
eternal cannot be applied here. Cf . however PW s.v. l.b) 
"feststehend, sicher, gewiss." Cf. NB 11.36 and NBT ad 
loc., p. 131.10: dhruvam avasyarp bhavatiti dhruvabhavi . In 
the following sentences dhruvabhavin and avasyambhavirt are 
interchangeable (SD p. 307.10f.): kim ca krtakanam bhavanam 
avasyambhavi vinasas, tenapi k$anikatvam gha^adlnam. tatha 
hi - * yad ye?am dhruvabhavi, na tatra te^arp, he tvantarape- 
k?a. dhruvabhavi ca hrtahana m vinasa' iti ... Cf . also PP 
p. 369.10-22 (missing in the Ch. ed.), TUS p. 70.19-20: 
anvayavyatirehayuhtasya yasya purvahalabhavitvam, tatharanaip 
tad asti dhruvabhaviharyadarsanat, ibid., p. 107.3-4: ... 
s vahetor eva dhruvabhavivinasarhasyotpatteh. 

166 For this definition of universal cf. PV pratyah$a 
30ab: arthanam yac ca samanyam anyavyavrttilak?anam /. Jaya¬ 
rasi is referring, of course, to the theory of apoha, for 
an explanation of which cf. Frauwallner, ’’Beitrage zur 
Apohalehre, " also Hattori, ’’Anyapoha and Pratibha." Note 
also that the universal has already been refuted in § a.; 
the arguments here are more of a reminder. 

167 This alternative probably refers to DharmakIrti’s 
theory, according to which a valid cognition the object of 
which is a universal actually apprehends the particular 
with the form of something else (pararupena) ; cf. nn. 170 
and 173. 
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Cf. § a.2b. 
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169 This is a quotation of PVin I p. 30.17-18’- 3 di dag gis 
don yons su bead nas 3 jug pa na don bya ba la bslu ba med 
pa 3 i phyir ro. To the Sanskrit fragments assembled by Vet¬ 
ter we may add SVf P- 22.1. 


170 Jayarasi probably refers to PVln I p. 30.20-23: tshad 
ma yin na ni 3 di gnis kho nar 3 dus pa ’i phyir/ 

tshad ma mam gnis 

kho na ste/ 

= (ibid., n. 3) pramanasya sato 3 traivdntarbhavad dve eva 
pramane . 

"Since [verbal communication, comparison, etc.] in as much 
as [they are] means of valid cognition, are included in 
[perception and inference], there arc only two means of 
valid cognition." 

Cf . also PV pratyak$a lab: manaqi dvividham ui§ayadual- 
vidhyat . ../, "There are two kinds of means of valid cogni¬ 
tion, because there are two kinds of objects." 

Cf . as well PS 1.2 (Sanskrit reconstruction by Hatto- 
ri, op. cit., p. 237a): 

prat yak$am anumanaip, ca pramane 
de (?) gnis kho na ste, yasmai 

lak?anadvayam/ 


prameyam 

"The means of valid cognition are perception and inference. 
They are only two, because the object of valid cognition 
[consists in only] two characteristics. M 

The similarity of formulation between Dharmakirti*s 
and Dignaga’s statements may be deceiving. The basic prin¬ 
ciple upon which Dignaga constructed hie theory of know¬ 
ledge is the absolute distinction between perception and 
inference, according to their respective objects. Percep¬ 
tion has for its object only the particular, and inference 
only the universal. But since inference has for its object 
something which does not exist, the question which immedi- 
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ately arises is: how could it be a means of valid cogni¬ 
tion? As far as I know Dignaga does not answer this ques¬ 
tion. In PS II he proposes the triple-form criterion to 
distinguish between triform valid reasons (trirupalinga) 
and non-valid reasons, but the basic supposition remains 
that inference has for its object a universal which does 
no t exis t. 

Dharmakirti had to complete and modify Dignaga’s theo¬ 
ry on this point. He had to find a further criterion to 
safeguard the validity of inference. This is probably the 
reason why he introduced the criterion of arthakriya which 
was unknown to Dignaga (cf. Hattori, op. cit. , p. 80, n. 
1.14). However, since only an existing thing, i.e., a par¬ 
ticular, can have an efficient action, a further modifica¬ 
tion of Dignaga’s theory was inevitable: if the particular 
alone produces an efficient action, then inference, too, in 
order to be valid, must in the final analysis apprehend the 
particular. Consequently there is only one object of valid 
cognition for Dharmakirti - the particular; cf. PV pratya - 
k?a 53d: meyam tv ekam svalahsanam //. 

However, as we saw above, Dharmakirti does not re¬ 
nounce the duality of the object of valid cognition, but 
reinterprets it as a duality of aspects: perception appre¬ 
hends the particular with its own form, and inference ap¬ 
prehends it with another form, or as having another form; 
cf. PV pratyah$a 54cd: tasya (scil. svalahsanasya) svapara- 
rupabhyam gater meyadvayam matam//. 

Cf . also PVV p. 118.8-11: yady eham eva prameyc liji, 
tadacaryena prameyadvaividhyam yad uhtam ’ na suasdmdnyala- 
hsanabhyam anyat prameyam astl* ttl tad virudhyata, ity aha 
- tasya svalahsanasya pratyah$atah svarupenanumanatah para- 
rupena samanyakarena gater meyadvayam mataiji, na tu bhutasa- 
manyasya sattvat. 

” [Ob jec t i on: ] If there is only one object of valid 
cognition, then the duality of objects of valid cognition 
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which was taught by the master [Dignaga], [when saying] 
’There is no object of valid cognition other than the par¬ 
ticular and the universal,’ is contradicted. In order to 
[answer this question, DharmakIrti] says: Two objects of 
valid cognition are maintained due to the apprehension of 
that, [i.e.] of the particular, with its own form by per¬ 
ception, with another form, [i.e.] with the form of the 
universal, by inference. [They are] not [maintained] be¬ 
cause a real universal exists.” Cf . also PVBh p. 212.29: 
sualak§an.am. eva paramarthatah prameyam, and p. 213.15f. 

As far as Jayarasi’s vikalpas are concerned, the sec¬ 
ond and the third correspond to the Buddhist position (aka- 
rabheda fits with DharmakIrti’s position, and vi$ayabheda 
with Dignaga’s), but not the first (vyaktibheda). I suppose 
that the origin of this vikalpa is purely verbal, for the 
Buddhists sometimes use the word vyakti to denote not a 
specific individual, but a type of object, cf. for instance 
NBT p. 35.4-5: sankhyapradarsanadvarena ca vyaktibhedo 
darsito bhavati. (Stcherbatsky, Bud. Log. II, p. 12, trans¬ 
lates vyakti here as ’variety.’) It may also be noted that 
in later literature the word uyaktl can designate any ex¬ 
isting thing, cf . NK s.v.: vyakti h padar thama t raiji, yatha 
jatyadir api vyaktih. "vyakti [means] simply a thing; for 
instance, the universal etc., too, are vyakti." 

Note also that the examination of the number of the 
means of valid cognition takes place in this chapter of the 
TUS, because their number was considered as a part of their 
definition; cf. NBT p. 36.3: tato lak?anakathanangam eva 
sahkhyabhedakathanarn. 

171 Cf. § a.2b. 

172 If there is a further form of perception and inference 
by which they could be differentiated, they loose the form 
of cognition, as one thing can only have one form. 
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173 This vikalpa seems at first sight contradictory to the 
Buddhist siddhanta , but as noted above (n. 170), Dharma- 
klrti modified Dignaga’s theory of inference and maintained 
that inference, too, apprehends the particular. This is 
clearly explained by Arcana ( HBT p. 4): art hagrahanam tu 
’parohsarthaprat ipatter* ity anumanasydpi svalahsanavi§ayam 
prdmdnyam darsayitum. arthahriyasamartho hy arthah (cf. 
PVSV p. 84.8: arthahriyayogyo 'rthal i) . svalak?anam caivam- 
dtmaham. ata eva. *uast vadhi§$hanatvdt pramdnavyavasthdyd’ 
iti vahsyati . anyathanumanat tatra pravrttir na sydd artha¬ 
hr iydrihinah . 

’’The use of the word thing/object, however, [in the 
sentence] ’because the apprehension of a thing/object which 
is not before the eyes [is based on inference]’ (= HE 01 ) 
[serves the purpose] to show that the validity of infer™ 
ence, too, [is due to the fact that it] has the particular 
for its object. For a thing is [only] that which is capable 
of an efficient action. And [only] the particular has such 
a nature. This is precisely why [DharmakIrti] says later on 
(HB I p. 35.12-14) ’because the establishment of the means 
of valid cognition is based on a real thing. * Otherwise, 
there would be no activity based on inference towards the 
[particular] for [a person] who desires an efficient ac- 
t i on . ” 

174 The part of itself (suaijisa) or the body of the cogni¬ 
tion ( vijhanahaya) is that part or aspect of the cognition 
which serves as the object of se 1 f-apprehension (suasamue- 
dana); cf. Hattori, op. cit., pp. 100-3, nn. 1.60-61. 

175 According to Dharmaklrti one can apprehend by infer¬ 
ence only general properties, and by perception only spe¬ 
cific properties. Consequently, one can apprehend by infer¬ 
ence that there is some fire, or fire as such (agnimatra) , 
but not what sort of fire. This opinion is contested by the 
Mlmamsakas and the Sankhyas who maintain that in certain 
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cases, when one infers something previously seen, this is 
possible; for example, having seen a particular fire, one 
may go away and infer that particular fire from its smoke, 
or having observed that two constellations of stars always 
appear together, one may infer one particular constellation 
from seeing the other. However, this possibility was not 
accepted by the Buddhists, for the danger it presents to 
the doctrine of two means of valid cognition according to 
two kinds of object is obvious; cf. PV pratyaksa 77f., with 
PVBh and PVV ad loc. 

iT6 ^he argument presupposes the Buddhist thesis that to 
exist, or in DharmakIrti*s jargon, to have an efficient 
action, is a property reserved to the particular. To say, 
therefore, that the universal exists, leads to the follow¬ 
ing inference: everything existing is particular; the uni¬ 
versal exists; therefore the universal is particular. 

1TT For the reason why an eternal thing cannot produce its 
cognition cf. § a.2c. 

1T8 To be an object, according to Dharmaklrti, means to 
produce the cognition and to be that which provides its 
form to the cognition. This definition which appears in the 
PV, as well as in the PVin, in the context of manasapra- 
tyak$a, has the purpose of defining an object which does 
not exist at the same time as its cognition; cf. PV pratya¬ 
ksa 247 = PV1 n 1.20: 

bhinnakalam katham grahyam iti ced grahyatam viduh/ 

hetatvam eva yuktijna jndndkdrarpanaksamam// 

'’How could [an object which exists] at a different time 
[than its cognition] be apprehended [by the cognition]? The 
logicians know that to be apprehended [means] only [that] 
cause [of the cognition] which is capable of providing 
[its] form." 
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Cf . also TSP on v. 2033 p. 695.23: svabhasajhanajana- 
katvam evarthasya samvedyatvam. ’’For an object, to be ap¬ 
prehended [means] to be the producer of the cognition in 
which it appears.” 

Other ways to express the same idea are to say that 
the cognition imitates (anu-KR) , or grasps (GRAH) the form 
of the object. Prajnakaragupta and Manorathanandin illus¬ 
trate this with the example of the child who ’grasps’ the 
form of its father ( PVBh p. 307.9 •' putrah pitu rupam grhna- 
titi yatha vyapadesa iti, PVV p. 175.16: yatha pitrrupam 
putrena grhitam iti kathyate). 

DharmakIrti’s definition repeats in fact the defini¬ 
tion given by Dignaga in the A lambanaparik$a , wich itself 
repeats an old Abhidharma definition; cf. AP p. 158.11-12: 
don gah zi g rah snah ba ’ 1 rnam par rig pa bskyed pa de ni 
dmigs pa yin par rigs te and TrBh p. 16.18: bahyo hy arthah 
svabhasavijhanajanakatvena vijhanasyalambanapratyaya i$ya- 
te. Cf . also Frauwallner, ’’Dignaga, sein Werk und seine 
Entwicklung,” p. 130, Schmithausen, VI bhramaviveka , p.161. 

The definition of object as jhanahararpaha is closely 
related to the doctrine of sakaravijhanavada , and conse¬ 
quently to the problem of pramana and pramanaphala , but the 
problems involved cannot be discussed here; cf., however, 
NBT on 1.20-21 and Hattori, op. cit. , p. 98, n. 1.55. For 
further criticism of the definition of object cf. § d.7 and 
n. 232. 

179 This is a slightly defective quotation of PVin 11(1) 
p. 24.6-7: 

de ma yin la der ’dzln phyir/ 

’khrul hyah ’brel phyir tshad ma hid// 

= (ibid., p. 25) atasmims tadgraho (Tib.: tadgrahat?) 
bhrantir api sambandhatah prama //. 

Jayarasi adds the word artha by taking into account 
the commentary (ibid., p. 24.8-10: rah gi snah ba don med 
pa la don du mhon par ±en nas ’jug pa ’1 phyir ’khrul pa yin 
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yah don dan ’brel pa de la mi 'hhrul pa ’ t phyir t shad ma 
yin no. = (ibid., p. 25) svapratibhase ’narthe ’ rthadhyava - 
sayeria pravar tandd bhrantir apy ar thasambandhena (-sam bad- 
dha?) tadavyabhicarat pramanam. 

"Even though [the inferential cognition] is false, 
since it prompts to activity towards its own appearance, 
which is not a real object, by determining [it] as a real 
object, [it is nevertheless] a means of valid cognition 
because by being related to a real object it does not devi¬ 
ate from it." 

180 I am not sure how this argument should be understood. 
At least two interpretations seem possible-* 

(1) Jayarasi deforms his opponent’s position by taking it 
literally. Thus, he interprets the word ’object’ in the 
proposition ’The cognition has for its object an unreal 
universal* as an internal object, i.e., the cognition’s 
content; and if the universal appears in the cognition as 
an unreal thing, the cognition corresponds to reality. 

(2) Jayarasi may be referring to § l.lba, where he proves 
that there is no difference between the objects of valid 
and false cognitions. 

The second alternative seems more reasonable to me. 

181 Cf. also TUS p. 93.18-19: atha sudfjisaul§ayam anumanarji, 
tada pratyah$anumanayor bhedanupapattih , pratiyamanajhana- 
sya svalak$anatmakatvat. "If inference has a part of itself 
as its object, then the difference between perception and 
inference is impossible, because the cognition [as some¬ 
thing] which is being apprehended has the nature of a par¬ 
ticular. " 

182 From a structural point of view this passage is pre¬ 
sented as analogous to the previous one; after examining 
the object of inference one proceeds to examine the object 
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of perception. But in fact the perspective changes com¬ 
pletely. This is understandable, for by examining the ob¬ 
ject of inference as opposed to the object of perception, 
the latter is already indirectly examined, and it would 
have been a useless repetition to raise the same arguments 
again. 

183 Since according to the Buddhists every cognition must 
apprehend itself, there is no apprehension of an object if 
at the same time there is no apprehension of the cognition. 
In other words, if there is no apprehension of an object, 
one cannot know that the object exists; in the same manner, 
if there is no apprehension of the cognition, one cannot 
know that the cognition exists. If one does not know that 
the cognition exists, one does not know that the object 
exists. Cf. PVin I p. 96.10-17: 

dmigs pa mnon sum ma yin na/ 
don mthoh rab tu *grub mi *gyur// 55// 
yul yod pas ni yul dmigs pa ma yin gy 1/ * on kyan de *i dmigs 
pa yod pas so// de yah ts had ma dan mi l dan pas yod pa* i 
rgyu mtshan can gy i tha shad * jug par mi * gyur ro// de rab 
tu ma grub na don rab tu mi * grub pa*i phyir thams cad nub 
par * gyur ro// yod kyan ma grub pa la yod pa* i tha shad mi 
dmigs pa*i phyir ro// - (Sanskrit fragment from Steinkell- 
ner, "New Sanskrit-Fragments from Pramanaviniscayah , First 
Chapter," p. 206) 

apratyak$opalambhasya narthadr$tih prasidhyati//( 55cd) 
na hi vi$ayasattaya vi$ayopalambhah . him tarhi (Tib. kirn 
tu is perhaps better) tadupalambhasattaya. sa capramaniki 
na sattanibandhanams tadvyavaharan (Tib. has no equivalent 
to tad-) anurunaddhi . tadaprasiddhau visayasyapy aprasid- 
dhir iti sadvyavaharocchedah (Tib. s arvocchedah) syat . na 
hi sad apy anupalabhyamanam sad iti vyavahartum sakyate. 
(The last sentence is certainly not the Sanskrit original 
of Dharmakirti, but merely a paraphrase by Bhasarvajna. 
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According to the Tibetan translation one would expect some- 
thing like na hi saty apy asiddhe s advyavahara upalabh- 
yate . ) 

(The translation follows the Sanskrit.) 

"Seeing of an object is not known to [a person] who 

has not perceived [his own] apprehension. 

For the apprehension of the object is not due to the ob¬ 
ject’s existence, but to the existence of its apprehension. 
And this [existence of its apprehension], in as much as it 
is not related to a means of valid cognition (i.e., in as 
much as we do not have a means of valid cognition for it), 
does not agree with thinking/speaking/acting with regard to 
it (i.e., the cognition) in as much as [thinking/speaking/ 
acting are] conditioned by existence. When this [apprehen¬ 
sion] is not known, the object, too, is not known. Thus, 
thinking/speaking/acting with regard to [something as] 
existing would be destroyed. For even if something exists, 
in as much as it is not apprehended it cannot be thought 
about/spoken about/acted upon as exist-ing." 

For further quotations of PVin. I.55cd, in addition to 
those mentioned by Vetter, cf. TUS p. 86.9, SVV p. 246.22, 
NM I p. 84.13, NKan p. 220.8-9. 

184 In order to determine the number of means of valid 
cognition, one has to have them all as the object of one 
and the same cognition. However, according to the Bud¬ 
dhists, a cognition is not apprehended by another cogni¬ 
tion, but only by itself. Nor is there an atman which could 
coordinate the different cognitions. Thus, one may perceive 
perception by perception, and inference by inference, but 
never both at the same time. Consequently, whatever the 
number of means of valid cognition may be, there is no way 
of knowing it. This is one of the most brilliant arguments 
in the TUS. 
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Cf. also TVS p. 93.22-25: jhanayor apt hetuphalabhdva- 
vadharanam na sakyate kartum. karyajhanam hi svasamvitpar- 
yauasitam na jhanantaram atmasatkaroti. tadakarane ’kena 
nirvartitam mama svarupam* tty etat hatham vetti tadbhinna- 
jhanasya pisacatulyatvat . 

"The relation of cause and effect cannot be determined 
between two cognitions either. For the effect-cognition 
terminates in the apprehension of itself, it does not adopt 
another cognition [for its object]. Since [it] does not 
[adopt it], how [could] it know [the answer to the ques¬ 
tion] ’What accomplished my own form?’, since the [cause-] 
cognition which is different from it is [as unknowable to 
it] as a ghost?” Cf. also TVS p. 88.24f. 

Note that these arguments of Jayarasi seem to have 
been directly borrowed by Vyomasiva, cf. Vy p. 401.24-31: 
napi svasamvidvadinah haryakaranabhavagrahanam asti, hara- 
nasamvidah svatmany eva paryavasanat. tatha karyasamvido 
’piti na karanajhanam haryasattam anubhavati, tatsattakale 
tasyatl tatuat ... atha haryaharanajhanabhyam vasanakramena- 
sti vikalpajhanam karyaharanabhavagrahakam iti cet , tasyapy 
etadrupasamaropatvabhyupagame ’pramanatvena haryakaranabha- 
vasyasiddhir eva. 

"Nor is the apprehension of the relation between cause 
and effect possible for someone who holds the doctrine of 
self-apprehension [of cognitions], for the cognition of the 
cause terminates in [the apprehension] of itself only. The 
same [holds true] for the cognition of the effect as well. 
Thus, the cognition of the cause does not experience the 
existence of the effect, because at the time of the exist¬ 
ence of the [effect] it is already gone ... 

[Objection:] The two cognitions of the cause and of 
the effect, by [leaving their] traces, [give rise to] a 
conceptual cognition which apprehends the relation between 
cause and effect. 
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[Reply:] Since this [conceptual cognition], too, is 
not a means of valid cognition, as [you] admit that it 
consists in a superimposition of that form (i.e., the form 
of a relation between cause and effect), the relation be¬ 
tween cause and effect is not at all proved.” 

i85 jhis is the famous definition by Dharmaklrti as it 
appears in PVin 1.4 and NB 1.4. Note that the definition 
does not appear in the PV, and its absence is particularly 
significant in the context where it could be expected 
(i.e., pratyak$a If. and 123f.). It seems, therefore, that 
while writing the PV, Dharmaklrti had not yet made up his 
mind to change Dignaga’s definition by adding to it the 
word abhranta. This is a further proof that the PVin was 
written after the PV, cf. Frauwallner, ’’Die Reihenfolge und 
Entstehung der Werke Dharmaklrtis,” p. 147. 

Cf. PVin I p. 40.2-5: 

mhon sum rtog bral ma ’khrul ba/ 
rab rib dan myur du bshor ba dan grur sugs pa’i *khrugs pa 
la sogs pas *khrul ba ma bshyed cih mam par rtog pa med 
pa’i ses pa ni mhon sum mo// 

= (ibid., n. 1) pratyak§arp kalpanapo&ham abhrantam. 
timirasubhramananauydnasahh^obhadyandhi tavibhramam avikal- 
pakam jhanaip pratyak$am. 

’’Perception is free from conceptual construction and 
nonerroneous. 

Perception is non-conceptual cognition which is not affect¬ 
ed by error due to tlniira [sickness], to the quick whirling 
around [of a torch which produces the illusion of a circle 
of light], to agitation [of the three humours of the body, 
i.e., vata, pitta , and sle§man, caused] by travelling in a 
boat [which causes the illusion of moving trees], etc.” 

Cf. also NBT 1.4 p. 40.6-8: tatra pratyak$am anudya 
kalpanapo&hatvam abhrantatvaip ca vidhiyate. yat tat bhava- 
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tam asmakarp car the?u sak$atkari jnanaip prasiddhaip tat hal- 
panapodhabhrantatvayuhtaip dr a? 1-avyam . 

"Regarding these [two means of valid cognition], when 
mentioning perception again [DharmakIrti] affirms that [it] 
is free from conceptual construction and nonerroneous. The 
direct cognition with regard to the objects, which is well 
known to you and to us, has to be considered as connected 
with [the properties] being free from conceptual construc¬ 
tion and being nonerroneous." 

In respect to this passage, S tcherbat sky, Bud. Log. 
II, p. 15, n. 1, makes a rather disconcerting remark: "As 
e.g., in the sentence ’sound is impermanent’ impermanence 
is a characteristic ( lah$ana ) of the sound, but not its 
essence (su arupa). These remarks are directed against Vinl- 
tadeva who has interpreted the sutra as containing a defi¬ 
nition and has even reversed the order of subject and pre¬ 
dicate by stating that ’whatsoever is non-cons truetive and 
non-illusive is direct knowledge* (p. 39.12). The same is 
done by Kamalasila, op. cit., p. 366.25, who maintains 
that, although pratyah$a is here the lahsya , it is also the 
predicate (vidhiyate ). Cp. Tipp., p. 17-18." 

It seems in fact that Vini tadeva has interpreted the 
sutra as a definition. But if so, he was not criticized by 
Dharmottara, for Dharmottara, too, interprets it as a defi¬ 
nition. This is quite clear not only from the NBTT (ad 
loc., p. 17.3-4) and the DhPr (ad loc., p. 41.Ilf.), but 
also from the Ttka itself on 1.6 (p. 54.3-5): halpanapodha - 
tvabhrantatve parasparapeh$e pratyah$alah$anaip, na pratye- 
ham iti dar§ayituip taya rahitaip yad abhrantaip tat pratya- 
k$am iti lak$anayoh parasparapek?ayoh pratyaksavi ?ayatvarp 
darsitam iti. 

Stcherbatsky himself translates this passage as fol¬ 
lows (ibid., p. 24): "... because absence of construction 
and absence of illusion constitute the definition of per¬ 
ception taken together and not separately. In order to 
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point out this, it is said that knowledge which is free 
from construction, if at the same time it does not produce 
an illusion, is perceptive knowledge. [Doesn’t that corre¬ 
spond to Vinltadeva who ’’has even reversed the order of 
subject and predicate”?] Thus it is shown that both these 
characteristics combined with one another determine the 
essence of perception.” But then cf. p. 15 again: ”(It is 
not a definition of its essence. What its essence is) you 
and I very well know (in general).” Note, however, that 
with ’essence’ he translates two different words: suarupa 
(p. 15) and uisaya (p. 24). 

On the interpretation of NBT ad 1.4 the DhPr and the 
NBJT are unanimous'- First the Jiha criticizes an interpre¬ 
tation of the sutra according to which the sutra contains a 
relation between a technical term and that which is desig¬ 
nated by it ( sahjhasahjhisambandha) ; perception is a tech¬ 
nical term, and absence of conceptual construction and 
error are designated by it. This interpretation is rejected 
by Dharmottara because he considers that the purpose of the 
sutra is to reject divergent opinions (vipratipattiniraka- 
ran a). This would not be possible if one interprets the 
sutra as containing sanjnasanjnisambandha , for by saying 
’You call x pratyaksa, I call y pratyaksa’ the opponent is 
not likely made to change his opinion on what pratyaksa is. 
At the most he would concede that different things can be 
designated by pratyaksa. Second, (and on this point too the 
commentaries are unanimous) Dharmottara rejects an opinion 
according to which the absence of conceptual construction 
and nonerroneousness are repeated, and perception is af¬ 
firmed. Cf . DhPr p. 41.11-15: evam canuvad’avidhikramena yad 
anyad anena vyakhyatam "pratyak$am iti sanjna kalpanapo&ha- 
tvadi sanjny eva. tena sanjnasanjnisambandhah pratipadyata” 
iti tad vipratipat tinirakarane prastute ’prastutam. ta to 
’pavyakhyanam iti prakasayati. yad apy aparena vyakhyatam 
f, pradesantaraprasiddhayoh kalpanapodhatvabhrantatvayor anu- 
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vadena pratyak$atvam vidhiyata " It! tad api na caturasram 
iti pratipadayati . 

Cf . also NBTT pp. 17.3-5, 12-13: pratyaksam anudyety 
laksyanirdesah. kalpanapodhatvam abhrantatvam ca vidhiyata 
iti laksananirdesah . anena lahsyalahsanabhavam darsayata 
vinitadevavyakhyanam sahjhasahjhisambandharupam pratyuktan i 
... yas tv anayoh pradesantaraprasiddhayor anuvadam hr t ua 
pratyaksatvam vidadhati tenapy a tra laksyalak$anabhavo 
uiparltaiR akhyatam (ahhyato?) bhahgya ... 

This second opinion is rejected because of the follow¬ 
ing rule (nyaya)- When the relation between what is being 
defined and the defining property is not known or estab¬ 
lished, one repeats what has to be defined and affirms the 
defining property. Only when the relation is well known, 
one can repeat the defining property and affirm what is 
defined. Cf. DhPr p. 41.15-16: yatah prasiddhe lahsyalahsa- 
nabhave laksandnuvadena lak$yam vidheyam. aprasiddhe tu 
laksanavakyena lahsariam eua vidheyam, na laksyam iti nyaya 
iti. Cf. also NBJT PP. 17.13-18.2. 

There is a strong resemblance between the two commen¬ 
taries (which is probably due to the fact that they both 
refer to the Pramanaviniscayatika of Dharmottara, cf. DhPr 
p. 41.17 and NBTT p. 18.2), but the NETT provides us with 
the additional information that the opponent is Vinltadeva. 
This identification, however, is problematic, for the text, 
at least as it reached us in Tibetan translation, agrees 
with Dharmottara’s interpretation and explicitly states 
that pratyak$a is laksya, and kalpanapodha and abhranta are 
lah$ana; cf. NBT(V) p. 39.10-11: mhon sum ses bya bas n 1 
mts had hid kyi gsi bstan to/ rtog pa dan brel sin ma 3 hhrul 
ba * o ses bya bas ni tshad hid bstan te/. It seems, there¬ 
fore, that either the author of the NBTT w as mistaken in 
his identification of the opponent as Vinltadeva, or, what 
seems more probable to me, Vinltadeva’s original text was 
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changed by someone in order to harmonize it with Dharmot- 
tara *s. 

Note that Jayarasi’s criticism of kalpana was partly 
translated by Jayatilleke, op. cit., p. 85. 

186 Jayarasi probably refers to Dignaga’s definition of 
kalpana in PS(V) 1.3d (Sanskrit reconstruction by Hattori, 
op. cit., p. 237b): 
atha keyam kalpana nama/ 

namajatyadiyojana//3// 

yadrcchasabde$u namna ulsi$to ’r tha ucyate dittha iti/ 
jatisabdesu jatya gaur iti/ gunasabdesu gunena sukla iti/ 
kriyasabdesu kriyaya pacaka iti/ dravyasabdesu dravyena 
dandi ulsdn.lt!. 

"If [it is asked ] what this [thing] called conceptual 
construction is [I answer]: 

[Conceptual construction is] the connection with a 

name, a universal, etc. 

In the case of arbitrary words, a thing is expressed as 
distinguished (or: qualified) by a name, [for instance] 
’Dittha.’ In the case of genus-words, [a thing is expressed 
as distinguished] by a genus, [for instance] ’cow.’ In the 
case of quality-words, [a thing is expressed as distin¬ 
guished] by a quality, [for instance] ’white.’ In the case 
of action-words, [a thing is established as distinguished] 
by an action, [for instance] ’a cook.’ In the case of 
substance-words, [a thing is expressed as distinguished] by 
a substance, [for instance] ’a staff-bearer, ’a horn- 
bearer . ’ ” 

It is quite clear that the classification into univer¬ 
sal, quality, action, etc., is a classification of words. 
These are categories of language which do not denote things 
in reality; and, therefore, a conceptual cognition cannot 
be produced by a real universal etc., or be connected to it 
with a real relation. Thus, it seems at first sight that 
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Jayarasi falsifies Dignaga’s position in interpreting the 
compound (which he may have formed himself) as if the con¬ 
ceptual cognition is produced by qualifications such as 
quality, action, etc., instead of being produced with such 
qualifications. Although one could hesitate as to which of 
the two interpretations Jayarasi has in mind when the vi- 
kalpa is raised for the first time (p. 182.5), the refuta¬ 
tion (1. 12f.) leaves no doubt that Jayarasi’s expression 
must be understood according to the first interpretation, 
all the more so as the vikalpas regarding the content of 
the cognition (saui$aya, nirvi$aya ) are raised only later 
on (p. 184.3-4). Do we have to assume a simple sophistry on 
Jayarasi 1 s part? Such an assumption, I think, is highly 
improbable. We saw in the analysis of anadhigatarthagantp 
(cf. § 3.1) that Jayarasi refers to the PS while taking 
into account later interpretations of this text. We could 
have a similar case here. As a matter of fact, some Bud¬ 
dhist commentators interpreted Dignaga’s theory of concept¬ 
ual construction as if conceptual construction were related 
to a real universal etc. It is probably these commentators 
that the present vikalpa addresses. Unfortunately, we know 
neither their names nor their works. Their interpretation, 
however, appears as a short purvapak$a in the TS(P), and 
the elaborate pains which Santarak$ita and Kamalaslla take 
to refute them indicates that their interpretation of Dig- 
naga carried a considerable weight at the time. 

Cf . TSP on v. 1218 p. 451.9-10: nanu canye ’pi na 
kevalam abhilapinim pratitim kalpanam varnayanti, hint tu 
jatigunahriyadisambandhayogyam api, sa has man na grhyeta? 

"[Objection]: Others, however, are of the opinion that 
the conceptual construction is not only a cognition charac¬ 
terized by a word, but also [a cognition] which is capable 
of connecting a [real] universal, a quality, an action, 
etc. [with the perceived object]. Why should this [kind of 
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conceptual construction] not be included [in the definition 
of conceptual construction]?” 

I have presented elsewhere the position of the 
’others’ and argued that it was based on a misunderstanding 
of Dignaga’s text due to Dharmakirti’s influence on the one 
hand, and to a confusion between attribute and predicate in 
the Vrtti on the other hand, cf. Franco, "On the interpre¬ 
tation of PS(V) 1,3d.” 

187 The compound sauisaya (unlike tadul$aya) does not 
imply an identity between the object which produces the 
cognition and the object which appears in it, but Jayarasi 
seems to take it for granted here, and does not take into 
consideration that the external and internal objects of a 
cognition can be different. 

The expression arthasamarthyasamudbhavatva reminds 
strongly of PVin I.4d, cf. PVin I p. 40.9-13: 
dbaii po ’ i ses pa la ni de srid pa ma yin te/ 

don gyi mthu yis ni/ 
yah dag skye ba yin phyir ro//4// 
gah gi phyir de don gyi nus pa las skyes pa na de ’ 1 rah 
bzin kho na’i rjes su by ed pa’i phyir ro// 

= (ibid., n. 1) indriyajhane sa (scil. kalpana ) nastl 
ar thasya samarthyena samudbhavat// 
tad dhy ar thasya samar thyeno tpadyamanam tadrupam evanukur- 
yat . 

(I translate from the Sanskrit.) 

"There is no [conceptual construction] in sensorial cogni¬ 
tion, 

because [it] is produced by the capacity of the 

object. 

For this [sensorial cognition], being produced by the capa¬ 
city of the object, has to imitate exactly/only the form of 
that [object]." 

Thus, for Dharmakirti, too, the production by an ob¬ 
ject implies necessarily having the form of that object. 
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But for him this rule is valid for sensorial cognition 
alone, whereas Jayarasi seems to generalize it. Cf. also § 
4. la. 

188 The argument presupposes the Buddhist doctrine that 
cognitions are differentiated according to their objects 
(cf. manam dvividham meyadvaividhya t). Thus, the following 
equation is obtained: conceptual construction = cognition 
without an object = simply a cognition = every cognition. 

189 Recollection (smrti) is not used by the Buddhists as a 
defining property of kalpana, but it plays an important 
role in the context of pratyak$abhasa. Not only does it 
constitute itself one type of prat yaksabhasa, but it is 
also a necessary factor for the production of all other 
pratyaksabhasas , with the possible exception of the taimi- 
rajnana. For instance, the water which appears in an illu¬ 
sory cognition arises from the traces left by past experi¬ 
ence . 

The three vikalpas, smptyutpadaka, smptirupa and smr- 
tyutpadya , could be understood as an analysis of one ex¬ 
pression. Being closely related, they perhaps refer to the 
expression s marta used by Dignaga in his list of pratyak$a - 
bhasa (PS I.8a). Indeed, the word smart a, ’that which has a 
relation to recollection,’ is ambiguous enough to allow 
these three interpretations. 

Dharmakirti reduces the semantical field of smarta to 
smaranatmika (PV pratyaksa 291), and Manorathanandin 
glosses it simply with s mrti (FVV p. 186.14). However, 
Jayarasi does not do injustice to Dharmakirti by raising 
the other two vikalpas. They are both necessary, for in¬ 
stance, in the inferential process', an inferential cogni¬ 
tion cannot arise without a recollection of the vyapti 
(smr tyutpadya ); and the recollection of the vyapti , in its 
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turn, cannot arise without the particular being conceptual¬ 
ized as an inferential sign (snip t yutpadaka) . 

smrti is not thematic as such in the Buddhist works, 
probably because nobody objected to its being considered as 
a conceptual construction. The reason why it is a conceptu¬ 
al construction is quite clear: it is not produced by its 
object; cf. also PVV p. 8.9-11, quoted above n. 152. 

190 This is a quotation of PVtn I.lied (p. 48): 

gah ±ig god la gah mthoh ba/ 
de mthoh ba las de yi sgra//ll// 

(Sanskrit reconstruction ibid., n. 1) 

Both Abhayadevasuri (TBV p. 523.13-14) und Umbeka (SVV 
p. 150.16) who quote this sentence refer to it as a nyaya. 
It is possible, therefore, that Dharmaklrti is in fact 
quoting from some other source. In any case, there is no¬ 
thing particularly Buddhist about it. 

191 Cf. p. 126.14f. 

192 For only the object can differentiate the conceptual 
from a non-conceptua1 cognition. 

193 I am not quite sure what the double nature is, and 
whether it refers to the cause or to the effect. I take it 
as referring to the cause, and understand the double nature 
as bodhasvabhava and smrtisvabhava . 

Another reason why the opponent’s mind is confused is 
that his statement amounts in fact to the previous vikalpa 
(smaranakara = smptirupa), which has already been refuted. 

Jayarasi’s arguments in both vikalpas are based on the 
fact that perceptual and mnemonic cognitions must sometimes 
succeed each other. 
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194 The next two vikalpas, viz., abhilapasamsargapratibha- 
sa pratitih and abhilapavati pratitih, could refer to PYin 
1.4, cf. PYin I p. 40.5-8: 
rtog pa de yan gan ze na 

rtog pa mnon par brjod can gyi/ 
ses pa 

rtog pa ni brjod pa dan ’drer run ba snan ba’i ses pa ste/ 

= (ibid., n. 1) ha punar sa kalpand 

abhilapini/ 
pratitih kalpand 

abhilapasamsargayogyapratibhasd pratitih kalpand. 

"What then is this conceptual construction? 

Conceptual construction is a cognition characterized 
by a word. 

Conceptual construction is a cognition whose appearance is 
capable of blending with a word." 

Cf . also NB 1.5: abhi lapasaijtsar gay ogyaprat ibhasa pra¬ 
titih kalpand; TS v. 1213: ... abhilapini/ pratitih kalpa¬ 

nd ...; PV pratyaksa 123d: vikalpo nama samsrayah//. 

Dharmaklrti modifies Dignaga’s definition of kalpand 
by introducing the word yogya. By this he is able to over¬ 
come Sankarasvamin*s criticism of Dignaga, namely, that 
children are capable of conceptual construction even before 
they learn the appropriate words (cf. PV pratyaksa 141-44 
and PVV ad loc.). This is however an exception. Normally 
conceptual constructions are not only potentially, but 
actually related to words. 

The difference between the two vikalpas raised by 
Jayarasi does not seem to be very important. According to 
the first, conceptual construction is a cognition in which 
a relation (of the object) to a word appears, whereas ac¬ 
cording to the second, it consists in the appearance of the 
word itself. The difference is probably based on such 
statements as for example PV pratyaksa 173ab: tasmaj jatya- 
ditadyoga narthe .../. "The universal [quality, action] 
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etc., and their relation [to a real thing] do not [exist] 
in the thing [itself].” 

Cf . also PVV p. 153.14: tad euam. jatyadihalpana tat- 
sambandhakalpana ca nastity uktam. "Thus, it has been ex¬ 
plained that the conceptual construction of the universal 
[quality, action] etc., and the conceptual construction of 
their relation [to the object] do not exist [outside the 
cognition].” 

As far as I understand DharmakIrti, the conceptualiza¬ 
tion of a universal etc., and the conceptualization of a 
relation between an object and a universal etc., do not 
constitute different kinds of conceptual construction. The 
conceptualization of a universal may be possible, of 
course, even without conceptualizing its relation to a 
particular object. However, both Dignaga’s and DharmakIr- 
ti’s definitions of halpana emphasize the relation to an 
object, probably because in the context of pramana pure 
conceptualization is not thematic. It goes without saying 
that the universal itself also appears, when the relation 
with a universal appears in a cognition. 

196 Cf. n. 178. 


19 7 

t i on 
rep 1 
rin , 


There is no doubt that 
of perception quoted 
aces the word abhrdnta 
cf. § 4.2 and n. 255. 


Jayarasi alludes to the defini- 
in § 4.1. Strangely enough he 
systematically with avyabhica- 


198 Cf. n. 194, also 1VKC pp. 47.18-48.1: ...pratibhasasya- 
bhi lapauatt vanupapa tt eh . tad dhi tatsvabhavatvat taddhetu- 
tuad ua syat. na tavad tatsvabhavatvac, cetanacetanayor 
viruddhadharmadhyasatas tddatmydsambhavat . yayor viruddha- 
dharmadhyaso na tayos tadatmyam yatha jalanalayor , virud- 
dhadharmadhyasas ca cetanacetanarupataya sabdajnanayor it 1. 
atas tat svabhavasunyataya pratyak?asyavikalpakatvasadhane 
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s 1 ddhasadhanam . nd.pl taddhetutvat, tad dhi tajjanyatvam 
taj janakatvam. ubhayam. va. ta j janyat vena tadvattve, srotra- 
jnanasydvikalpakatvam na syat, tasyabhllapaprabhaua taya 
tadvattvaprasangat. taj janahatvat tadvattve, prakrtipratya- 
yadipratyaksasya savikalpakatvam syat. ubhayapakse ' py 
ubhayadosanusanga, ehatrobhayarupatavirodhas ca. 

’’For an appearance (i.e., the objective appearance of 
a cognition) cannot be characterized by a word. For [it 
could be so] either because it has the nature of a [word], 
or because of causality with a [word]. First of all, [it 
can] not [be characterized by a word] because [it] has the 
nature of a [word], for, as one attributes contradictory 
properties to conscious and unconscious [entities], it is 
impossible that [appearance and word] have the same nature. 
Two [things] to which one attributes contradictory proper¬ 
ties do not have the same nature, just like water and fire. 
And one attributes contradictory properties to word and 
cognition in as much as [they] have a conscious and an 
unconscious nature. Therefore, if [you] prove that percep¬ 
tion is free from conceptual construction because [it] is 
devoid of the nature of a [word], [you] prove what is [al¬ 
ready] proved. 

Nor [is a cognition characterized by a word] because 
of causality with a [word]. For this [means] either that it 
is produced by a [word], or that it produces a [word], or 
both. If it is characterized by a [word] because it is 
produced by a [word], auditory cognition would not be non- 
conceptual , because in as much as it has a word as its 
source, it would be characterized by a [word]. If [a cogni¬ 
tion] is characterized by a [word] because it produces a 
[word], [then] the perception of the elementary form [of a 
word], [its] affix, etc., would be conceptual. And if one 
holds both (i.e., that it is produced by a word and pro¬ 
duces a word), both faults result, and [also] a contradic- 
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tion which consists in the fact that one thing would have 
both natures." 

199 Jayarasi seems to play on the ambiguity of the word 
sabda- or abhl lapajnana , which can designate the apprehen¬ 
sion of a word taken phonetically or semantically. 

200 Jayarasi does not explain why the determination of 
words becomes impossible. I suppose he means that if the 
cognitions of words are nothing but conceptual construc¬ 
tions, the convention ( sanketa ) that a particular series of 
sounds should be used to designate a particular class of 
objects is impossible. Cf . PV pratyak$a 171-72, on sabda- 
uyauastha cf. PV in 11(2) p. 72. 

201 For Dharmakirti, indistinct cognition and conceptual 
cognition are of the same extension: every indistinct cog¬ 
nition is conceptual, and every conceptual cognition is 
indistinct (cf. PVBh p. 326.23: spa§tabhat vad evavikalpa- 
kam; PVV p.184.13: avikalpakatvac c a spa§tani.) The indis¬ 
tinctness of a cognition is apprehended directly by sua- 
samuedana, and it is used as a criterion for a conceptual 
construction. We know that a cognition is a conceptual 
construction because it is indistinct, and we know that it 
is free from conceptual construction because it is vivid 
(spasta, sphuta, uisada). 

The notions of vividness and indistinctness play an 
important role in the context of yogipratyahsa. Unlike in 
the case of perception, the fact that it is free from con¬ 
ceptual construction cannot be deduced from the fact that 
it is produced by its object (the particular), because the 
yogi apprehends past and future objects (cf. PVBh p. 
326.24-26: atitdnagatavi$ayasyavidyamanavi§ayasya ca hathaip, 
bhdvandmdtrad avikalpakata. bhavanapy evambhutakdryasamar- 
thaiveti darsayaty avidyamanavisaye s pi. 
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”How [is it possible that a cognition] which has a 
past or future [thing] for its object and [a cognition] 
which has an inexisting [thing] for its object are free 
from conceptual construction, just because [they arise 
from] intensive meditative practice? Intensive meditative 
practice, too, [just as sense perception etc.] is capable 
of such an effect (i.e., of producing a cognition free from 
conceptual construction). [DharmakIrti] shows this [in 
verse 283] even in respect to [a cognition] which has an 
inexistent [thing] for its object.” 

Note that on this point Dharmakirti deviates from 
Dignaga. For Dignaga, the cognition of the yogi which is 
free from conceptual construction is necessarily true, 
whereas for Dharmakirti it may very well be false. 

202 Note that the last two vihalpas are discussed in re¬ 
versed order. 

203 This vikalpa is obviously absurd, but not unexplaina¬ 
ble. One of the pratyah$abhasas enumerated by Dignaga (cf. 
PS I.8b) is the taimira(-jhana !). Dharmakirti (PV pratyaksa 
293f.) explains it as an exception (apavada) to the rule 
that all pratyak$abhasas consist in conceptual 
construction. This interpretation is unfaithful to Dignaga, 
because it invalidates his definition of perception. In¬ 
deed, Dharmakirti saw the problem, and this is probably the 
reason why he later on modified the definition of percep¬ 
tion and added the word abhranta to it. As a result, all 
the commentators after Dharmakirti had to explain why Dig¬ 
naga did not mention the word abhranta in his definition. 

One such attempt (equally unfaithful to Dignaga) was 
to say that the word abhranta is not mentioned because even 
false cognitions such as that of a yellow conch-shell are 
perception, for in as much as they produce an efficient 
action (note that the concept of ar thahriya does not appear 
anywhere in Dignaga’s writings) they do not belie their 
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promise (aui samvadaha) . Thus, according to them, for Dig- 
naga perception is defined as halpanapodha and avisamvadaka 
(not as abhranta). But of course Dignaga does not mention 
the word aul saijivadaka either. This word, they claimed, is 
contained implicitly in the definition of perception on 
account of Dignaga’s enumeration of pratyaksabhasa , for the 
word taimira is to be understood in the following manner: 
taimira means uis amvadaka as it is derived from the word 
timira not in the usual sense of an eye-sickness, but in 
the sense of nescience (ajnan a, literally non-cognition!). 
Cf . TSP p. 483.11-13*- satalmiraui ttl tu timirasabdo ’ yam 
ajnanaparyayah. ”timiraghnam ca mandanam" iti yatha timire 
bhavaip taimirarp, visamvadakam ity arthah. (The position of 
these commentators is summarized by Hattori, op. cit. , p. 
97, n. 1.53. Note, however, that PVBh pp. 252.29-253.2 does 
not deal with them. Cf . also Franco, ’’Once again on Dharma- 
klrti’s Deviation from Dignaga on prat yaksabhasa .” ) 

I think that it is probable that in interpreting aspa- 
ata as avijnanatmaka t Jayarasi is referring to the inter¬ 
pretation of timira as ajnana. Even though in the passage 
quoted above taimira means neither kalpana nor aspa$tata in 
DharmakIrti ’ s sense of the word, the reason why Jayarasi 
associates them is quite clear, for primarily timira means 
obscurity (indeed, this is how Hattori, p. 28, mistrans¬ 
lates talmlra), darkness, and the timira sickness gets its 
name from the fact that it causes the crystalline lens to 
become opaque. Note also that for Dharmaklrti the ’’obscure” 
cognition (talmlra jnana) is vivid (spasta). 


204 It may be reminded 
its own cognition, since 


that the universal cannot produce 
it is unreal. 


2 0 5 


Cf. n. 162. 


2 0 6 


Cf. p. 250.16f. 
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207 This is a quotation of FVin I . 32ab = FV pratyak$a 
283ab. Cf. FVin I p. 74.21-29: 

bsgoms pa ’ 1 stobs kyis gsal bar snan ba yin du zin kya ft 
rtog pa med par ji ltar ’ gyur ±e na/ gah gi phyir 
mam rtog rjes su ’brel pa la/ 
don gsal snan ba yod ma yin/ 

rnam par bslad pa ’i bio yah run ste brjod pa dan ’dres pa ’i 
ses pa thams cad la ni don gsal ba hid ldog pa *i phyir ro// 
des na rnam par rtog pa can *di ni gsal bar snan bar ’os pa 
ma yin no// 

"Even if [a cognition] appears vivid by the strength of 
intensive meditative practice, how [can it be] free from 
conceptual construction. Because 

there is no appearance of a vivid object in [a cogni¬ 
tion] which is related to conceptual construction. 

Even a cognition which is corrupted [by passion, fear, 
etc., in as much as it has a vivid object, is free from 
conceptual construction], because the fact of having a 
vivid object does not occur in any cognition which consists 
in a relation [of the object] to a word. This is why this 
[cognition, if it were] conceptual, could not appear as 
vivid." 

208 The body of cognition (vi jhanahaya) is the object of 
se1f-apprehension ( svasamvedana) , cf. n. 174. 

208 Just as a conceptual cognition, an erroneous cogni¬ 
tion, too, is perception is respect to itself. The appre¬ 
hension of the double moon may be false, but the conscious¬ 
ness of the fact that the two moons are being apprehended 
is always true; cf. for instance PVBh pp. 252.31-253.2. 

210 This vikalpa presents a problem similar to the one on 
p. 190.7f. I can see at least two possibilities to inter¬ 
pret it. It could refer to some Buddhist commentators who 
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perhaps expressed themselves somewhat sloppily, saying that 
conceptual constructions are not real while meaning that 
their objects have no counterpart in reality. Or, and this 
seems more probable to me, it refers to some i 1lusionistic 
theory, which denied the existence of the cognition through 
the inexistence of its object. The illusionist accepts the 
realist’s claim that cognition is not possible without an 
object, but draws from it the opposite conclusion: since 
the object does not exist and the cognition cannot exist 
without it, it follows that the cognition, too, does not 
exis t. 

This procedure is quite common in Buddhist as well as 
Vedanta texts, cf. Vetter, "Die Gaudapadlya-karikas,” p. 
99; cf . also Schmithausen, Nirvana-Abschni11, p. 137-142, 
n. 101, especially A2 and Cl. 

Even if this vikalpa seems strange, it is highly im¬ 
probable that Jayarasi invented it. This is corroborated by 
the fact that TS(P) v. 1217 refutes the same opinion. Cf. 
TSP p. 450.21-23: yadl casyah kalpanaya asattvam syat , tada 
sa sabdar thauyauas tha Idpsy apt bhrantapi na sambhavet. 
"And if this, [i.e.] the conceptual construction, did not 
exist, then this, [i.e.] the fixed relation between word 
and object, would not be possible even as such, [i.e.] even 
as false." 

211 This vikalpa repeats in fact the definition of suet r- 
thanumana, cf. PVin 11(1) p. 22.24-25: 

rah don ni/ 

tshul gsum rtags las don mthoh yin/ 

= (ibid., p. 23) svarthaip, trirupal lihgato ’ rthadrk/ 
"[Inference] for oneself is the cognition of the [inferred] 
object through an [inferential] sign which has the three 
f orms . " 

Dharmakirti is quoting here Dignaga’s definition from 
PS II.lab, transl. Hayes, "Dinnaga’s Views on Reasoning," 
p. 247 (2.1.1). Cf . also NB II.3: tatra svarthaqi trirupal 
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lingad gad anumeye jnanam tad anumanam. NBT p. 90.4: triru- 
pal lingad gad utpannam anumegalambanam jnanam. tat svar tham 
anumanam iti. TS v. 1361cd: svartham trirupato lingad anu- 
megarthadarsanam// 

212 Before the logical mark is 
before it is conceptualized as a 
apprehended by perception. This 
ceptual construction. 

213 A recollection of the concomitance (vgaptismarana) 
must occur between the apprehension of the sign and that of 
the inferred object. 

214 Cf. TBV p. 501.31f. 

215 Sanghavl and Parikh analyze the text differently. 
According to their division of the text, this question 
starts a new section (§ 2) which runs parallel to p. 34.12 
(§ 1; all page numbers in this note refer to their edi¬ 
tion). Their interpretation is probably due to the similar¬ 
ity in formulation between p. 34.13 (athaspa§ Sahara prat i- 
tih halpana, aspa§tata ha?) and p. 35.24 (pratgak$ajnanasga 
c a spastata ha?). Under closer examination, however, the 
analogy breaks down. It seems to me that the discussion 
here is logically subordinated to p. 35.20 ( atha gan nirui- 
kalpakam. ...), which in its turn is subordinated to p. 
35.11 ( atha trirupal ...). If the editors’ interpretation 
is accepted, it would be difficult to explain why the three 
ulkalpas on pp. 35.8, 35.9 and 35.11 are raised in the 
middle of a discussion of spa§ta and aspa§t<*- 

My understanding of the passage is as follows: The 
opponent on p. 35.20 tries to avoid the difficulties raised 
on p. 35.11 by argueing that the concepts of ’free from 


apprehended as such, i.e., 
logical mark, it has to be 
perception would be a con- 
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conceptual construction* and ’vivid,’ have the same exten¬ 
sion. Inference is not vivid, therefore it is not free from 
conceptual construction. Jayarasi’s objection to this last 
move is twofold- First, he points out that the opponent has 
already failed to provide a satisfactory definition for 
indistinctness (cf. p. 34.13f.). Second (= Sanghavi and 
Parikh’s new section), he proceeds to refute the definition 
of vividness. 

216 Cf. PVin I p. 96.10-17, quoted above n. 183. 

217 Cf . NB III.75'- parasparapariharasthitalak$anataya va 
bhavabhavavat . 

218 The argument can only be valid under the assumption on 
p. 194.12f. according to which vividness is due to the pro¬ 
duction by the particular which appears in the cognition. 
Thus, if the cognition is vivid and appears in itself, it 
has to be produced by itself. 

218 Cf . TUS p. 86.10-17: apt ca yat tad dahanagrahanam 
tatra kim auabhatl? kim artho, jnanam, ubhayam va? yady 
arthah prattbhatl, tad ayuhtam, asamuidi tayam saijiui ttau 
tatsaruvittyayogat. atha jnanam, (probably a lacuna here) 
[na] tarhi dahanadhumayoh sambandho ’vagatas, tatsamvitti- 
purvahatvat sambandhabuddheh. athobhayam prattbhatl, tad 
ayuhtam, ekopalambhasya(sya) dvitiyakarapariharasthitidhar- 
matuat. na ca dahanajnane jnanarthakarau pr atlyeta, apt tu 
dahanasyaiva pratibhasanat. 

"Besides, what appears in this apprehension of fire? 
Is it the object, the cognition, or both? If the object 
appears, [then] this is not correct, because its cognition 
is impossible when the cognition is not [itself] cognized. 
If it is the cognition ... [then the object, namely, fire, 
is not apprehended, and] consequently the relation between 
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fire and smoke [upon which your inference is based] is not 
apprehended, because the cognition of [their] relation is 
preceded by their cognition. If both appear, [then] this is 
not correct, because the apprehension of one thing neces¬ 
sarily stands by the exclusion of any other forms. And both 
the forms of cognition and object are not apprehended in 
the cognition of fire, but [the form] only of fire, because 
[it alone] appears [in the cognition]." 

220 For the svabhavahetu and karyahetu cf. especially PVin 
11(2) pp. 81f. and 101f., as well as S te inke 1 lner * s notes 
thereupon. 

221 The karyahetu is employed when the inferential mark 
and the inferred object are different things, the svabhava- 
hetu when they are the same thing. It is clear, therefore, 
that the word karya in the compound tatkdryatadatmya cannot 
refer to the inferential mark. I assume it refers to the 
result of the inference, i.e., the inferred object. 

222 Cf. the discussion against the Naiyayikas § 1.4, espe¬ 
cial ly § 1 . 42 . 

223 The word artha i-n parasantanajhanar thakalpam is not 
clear to me. The argument would have been clearer without 
it. Perhaps ’equal to the cognition in another series and 
its object’? Whatever the case may be, artha seems to refer 
here to the content of the cognition. It is possible that 
there is a lacuna in the manuscript just before this word, 
and that we have here only the end of a more detailed argu¬ 
ment . 

224 tatharyajhanasya could perhaps be construed with sva- 
saijiuedyam instead of bhinnatvat . The meaning is not affect¬ 
ed anyhow. 
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2 I interpret the word prasiddhi as cognition, i.e., as 
a synonym of jnana, pratiti , etc. The usage of the word in 
this sense is not very common, but cf . for instance Vy p. 
393.14 (on PDhS p. 168.3f. = Vy ed. p. 360.4-5: sabdadigu 
prasiddhya ca prasadhaho [ho] ’nuiaiyate) : sabdddi$u ui§aye- 
$u prasiddhir vijnanam taya prasadhakah samauayi karanam 
atmdnum lyate. 

226 Jayarasi is turning Dharmaklrti’s own words against 
him: abhavasamarthyena samudbhavat is a slightly manipulat¬ 
ed version of PVln I.4d: arthasya samarthyena samudbhavat . 
Cf. n. 187 and the Buddhist fragment in § 4.1a. 

227 In order to avoid the conjecture one could translate-* 
"But it is not determined [neither as conceptual nor as 
non-conceptual] by being [determined] only [as] cognition. 0 
I did not adopt this interpretation because the text would 
be a bit too eliptical, and the adversative apt tu would 
become awkward. 

228 Since ’object* is defined by Dharmaklrti as that which 
produces the cognition and that which provides its form to 
the cognition, a mere absence, too, would have to fulfill 
these two conditions in order to become an object of cogni¬ 
tion. Since it cannot do that the cognition is without an 
object. 

229 At this point all the vihalpas enumerated as possible 
interpretations of kalpana (§ 4.1) are already examined and 
rejected. Jayarasi proceeds now to examine the word kalpana 
as well as kalpanapodha in various other Buddhist state¬ 
ments. Those quotations which I was able to identify come 
from PVin I and II. 

230 This fragment strongly resembles PVin I . 4d quoted 
above in n. 187. The only difference is that the proposi- 
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tion is presented here as a formal inference by the addi¬ 
tion of an example. 

231 Jayarasi uses similar arguments in § 4.17, cf. as well 
§ 4.1(10)a2. 

232 The microfilm is absolutely illegible here. Sanghavi’s 

edition (p. 38.5) reads t atrapi [prati yamanarthasamudbha- 

ua?]sya ... If this conjecture is accepted, the translation 
would run ’’Because the production by the perceived object 
has the purpose of refuting the external object.” 

This conjecture seems physically impossible (the un¬ 
readable part could contain at most seven or eight aksa- 
ra s), but as far as the content goes, it is quite reason¬ 
able. Dharmakirti*s refutation of the external object oc¬ 
curs in the context of the discussion of pramana and prama- 
naphala, and it constitutes in fact one of the proofs which 
deny this distinction. Nothing can fulfill both conditions 
required by the definition of object (to produce the cogni¬ 
tion and to provide the form to the cognition). The atoms 
may fulfill the first but not the second, the whole (avaya- 
vin ) may fulfill the second but not the first. Thus, there 
is no object and consequently no contact between sense and 
object which could be considered as pramana (cf. PVin I pp. 
84.1-86.10). Since there are no sense data independent of 
cognitions, nobody knows whether there are objects outside 
the cognitions. One could assume this, of course, but the 
assumption is superfluous. Further, if the object were a 
necessary causal factor of a cognition, wrong cognitions 
which are not produced by their object would not be possi¬ 
ble. Cf . PVin 1.44 = PV pratyak?a 353: 

yathakathaneit tasydrtharupam muktvavabhasinah/ 
ar thagrahah katham? satyam na jane ’ham apldrsam// 
”How is the apprehension of an object [possible] for a 
[cognition] which appears somehow or other without the form 
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of an object? True. I don’t know either how [it is pos¬ 
sible]." Cf. also PVBh ad loc., p. 395.17-22. 

On Dharmakirti*s combination of the Sautrantikas’ 
’one-layered series of cognition* (einschichtiger Erkennt- 
nisstrom) with Yogacara-Idealism cf. Schmithausen, "Sau- 
trantika-Voraussetzungen," pp. 127-29. 

233 In the production of a cognition the Buddhists consid¬ 
er the previous cognition in the same series as upadanaha- 
rana (= samanantarapratyaya) and the object, the senses, 
etc., as nimittakarana , cf. Vetter, Erkenntnisprobleme , pp. 
20-21. The object such as the visible etc., is upadanakara- 
na in respect to the visible which arises next in the same 
series. 

234 Cf . TUS pp. 86.22-87.3: atha t a j jananasvabhavo , na 
tarhi dahanad dhumasyotpattir , dahanasya dahanajhanotpada- 
kasvdbhavyena dhumotpadahatvayogat. atha tenaiva svabhavena 
dhumam utpadayat i, prapta vijhanasyapi dhumarupata, dhuma- 
sya va u i jhanarupa t a , abhinnatmotpadyate bhedakaiji ca na 
bljam asti. atha svabhavantarena janayati, [na] ehasya 
svabhavadvayabhavat - svabhavadvaye ca (read: ua) ehatanu- 
papanna . tatas ca dahanena dhumotpadanam kr iyate na tada 
svajhanam utpadayati. 

"If [fire] whose nature is to produce the [cognition 
of fire produces the cognition of fire], then smoke does 
not arise from fire, because fire, by having the nature of 
that which produces the cognition of fire, cannot be that 
which produces smoke. 

If it produces smoke with exactly the same nature 
[with which it produces the cognition of fire], [then] the 
cognition, too, would have the nature of smoke, or smoke 
would have the nature of cognition. [Fire] is produced as 
something whose nature is unique/undivided, and there is no 
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cause which differentiates [different aspects within the 
nature of fire]. 

If [fire] produces [the cognition/smoke] with another 
nature, [we answer: no,] because [one thing] does not have 
a double nature. Or if it had a double nature, its unity 
would become impossible. And thus, [if] smoke is produced 
by fire, then [fire] does not produce its own cognition.” 

235 The statement sarvam avijhanatmakam jagat s gat is 
certainly formulated in analogy to the Yogacara thesis 
according to which the whole world is nothing but cogni¬ 
tion, although a bit strange in the context of the present 
vikalpa where the existence of the external object is ac¬ 
cepted . 

236 This is probably a free rendering of PVin I p. 60.1-4: 
rah gi yul gyi de ma thag pa’i skad cig ma than cig byed pa 
can gyi dbah po ’ i rnam par ses pa mt shuns pa de ma thag 
pa’i rkyen gyis bshyed pa’i yid kyah mhon sum yin no//. Cf. 
also NB 1.9: svavisayanantaravi§ayasahakarinendriyajhanena 
samanantarapratyayena janitam tan manovijhanam. 

I translated anantara as ’not different’ in order to 
comply with Jayarasi’s intention. It is clear from the 
context that he interprets it that way. I am not sure 
whether this interpretation is linguistically correct, but 
this is the way the Buddhists themselves understood it. Cf. 
NBJ p. 58.1-2: anantaro - na vidyate ’ntaram asyeti. anta- 
r am c a vyavadhanam vise$as cocyate. ”anantara means that 
for which there is no difference, and difference means 
difference [in time or space] as well as a distinguishing 
[property].” Dharmottara’s intention is further clarified 
in the next sentence where as a result of the negation of 
both differences the object of manojhana is said to be of 
the same kind (samanajatiya) as the previous one and exist¬ 
ing in the next moment (t atas cantare pratisiddhe samanaja- 
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tiyo dvitiyakganabhavy upadeyah$anah ... ). Jayarasi is 
aware of both interpretations, for on p. 204.18 he inter¬ 
prets anantara in the usual meaning of ’that which immedi¬ 
ately f o1 lows. * 

It is not entirely clear to me on what the argument 
bears. For as far as I understand him, Jayarasi refers to 
the object of sense cognition and to the object of mental 
cognition as one and the same thing which the different 
names do not change. Note, however, that the compound sva- 
vi$ayanantaravi$aya was introduced into the definition 
precisely in order to avoid the charge of apprehension of 
an apprehended object, i.e., to provide the mental percep¬ 
tion with an object different from the object of sense 
perception. Cf . NBT p. 61.1-2: yada cendriyajndnavi$ayad 
artyo ulsayo manovijnanasya tada grhitagrahandd asanjito 
* pramanyadoso nirastah. "And since the mental cognition has 
an object different from the object of sense cognition the 
fault of non-validity which has been attached [to it] be¬ 
cause of the apprehension of an apprehended [object] is 
dispelied." 

However, Jayarasi’s statement is not without basis in 
the Buddhist writings. It is clear from DharmakIrti’s and 
Dharmottara’s polemical statements that other logicians 
rejected mental perception as a means of valid cognition 
because it apprehends an apprehended object, that is, be¬ 
cause it apprehends the object of sense perception. Fur¬ 
thermore, even in DharmakI r t i ’ s writings one can find the 
same. Immediately after the definition in the PVln I quoted 
above he says (p. 60.4-5): de nid kyi phyir dbah po med par 
mthon ba ma yin ziii/ yul gzan pa nid kyah ma yin no//. 
"Therefore, [mental perception] is not seeing without the 
senses and does not have an object [different from the 
object of sense perception ]." 

This statement of Dharmaklrti is a bit perplexing, and 
Vetter notes (p. 104, n. 32) that "Im Sinne von PV III, 
243c wiirde man keine oder zwei Negationen erwarten-' ’ und 
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Verschiedenheit des Objekts’ oder 'noch keine Verschieden- 
heit des Objekts’. Es ist aber auch moglich, dass hier 
diese Seite der Argumentation noch nicht beriihrt wird, und 
dass sie erst nach Vers 20 zum ersten Mai erwahnt wird.” 
This, however, does not solve the problem, for even grant¬ 
ing that Dharmakirti elaborates on the subject after verse 
20 this does not explain why he should say the opposite 
before. For lack of any better explanation I think we 
should follow Dharmottara in his interpretation which ex¬ 
plains the non-difference as a qualitative non-difference, 
i.e., both objects are of the same kind (samdnajatlya). 

237 An example which lacks the reason (sadhanavihala) is 
one of the three kinds of false examples (dr §{antahhasa). 
The other two are the examples without the sddhya and with¬ 
out both, cf. NB III.124: yatha nityah s abdo ’murttatuat, 
karmavat paramanuvad gha^avad iti. ete dr$ tantabhasdh sadh - 
yasadhanadharmobhayavikalah . 

238 If the example wouldn’t be devoid of the reason, one 
could infer: the visible etc., is free from conceptual 
construction, because it is produced by the capacity of an 
object, which appeared in the form of a visible etc. This 
inference is disproved by the immediately preceding dis¬ 
cussion where Jayarasi argued that if a visible produces a 
cognition, it cannot produce another visible. Note that the 
whole argument is only valid in the context where the ob¬ 
ject which produces the cognition is considered as identi¬ 
cal with the object which appears in the cognition (p. 202. 
16). This is the reason why the argument is raised here, 
before the second vikalpa is taken up, and not at the end 
of the discussion. 

239 This refers back to p. 202.15 (arthamatrodbhavatva). 
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240 I was unable to identify this quotation. I followed 
Sanghavi and Parikh in translating up to p. 206.9 as a quo¬ 
tation; but perhaps the fragment extends only up to the iti 
on p. 206.7. The word kila is not quite clear to me in this 
context. It is often used to denote a somewhat ironical 
disagreement with one’s opponent’s statement (roughly: 
’supposedly’). It is possible, therefore, that Jayarasi 
paraphrases the Buddhist statement before affirming that it 
is not correct. On the other hand it is natural to connect 
yad apy anyad uktan i with tad apt na yuktam. Unable to de¬ 
cide between the two alternatives I simply followed my 
predecessors. 

Dharmaklrti defines non-apprehension (anupalabdhi ) as 
another apprehension, cf. HB I p. 71.21-22: tasmad anyopa- 
labdhir anupalabdhi r, vivaksitopalabdher anyatvad abhaksya- 
sparsanlyauat paryudasavrttya. ’’Therefore, non-apprehension 
is a different apprehension, because [it] is different from 
the intended apprehension, in as much as it consists in 
excluding negation, just as [talking of specific things as] 
not to be eaten, not to be touched [means that something 
else can be eaten etc.].’’ 

Non-apprehension is always considered as excluding 
negation (paryudasa- as opposed to prasajyapratisedha) , 
i.e., the affirmation of one thing through the negation of 
another. Thus, ’The pot is not perceived’ means ’The ground 
is perceived.’ 

On the basis of the perception of one of two things, 
the following consideration arises: if two things which 
equally fulfill the conditions for perception (upalabdhi- 
lakganaprapta) were present here, both of them would have 
to appear in the cognition. Since only one of them (the 
ground) appears, the other (the pot) must be absent. It is 
probably in this sense that the fragment has to be under¬ 
stood. A somewhat similar formulation occurs in HB I p. 
83.9-10: tad evam ekasyopalambhat tasya tadanyatmano vyava- 
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cchedah ... "Thus, from the apprehension of one [thing] 
this [other thing] which is different from it is excluded/ 
negated." 

On Dharmaklrti’s theory of anupalabdhi cf. especially 
HB § c., and Steinkellner*s notes thereupon. 

241 pratyak$asadhana evendriyadhiyah kalpanavirahah is a 
new Sanskrit fragment for PVIn I p. 50.12-13: yah na dbah 
po ’i bio rtog pa dan bral bar sgrub par byed pa ni mhon sum 
hid de /. Cf. also PV pratyaksa 123ab: pratyaksam kalpanapo- 
dh am pratyaksenaiva sidhyati/. "Perception is free from 
conceptual construction; this is established by perception 
itself." 

The proof intended here is that a colour cognition 
arises even when all thinking stops, cf. PVln 1.13 = PV 

pratyaksa 124: 

samhrtya sarvatas cintam stimitenantaratmana/ 
sthito 'pi cak$usa rupam ik$ate sak§aja matih// 

"Even when [a person] withdraws [his] thinking from every¬ 
thing [and] remains with [his] inner self motionless, 
he perceives something visible with [his] eye. This cogni¬ 
tion [of something visible] arises from the sense [without 
thinking, and therefore it cannot be conceptual]." 

The particle eua in the first two quotations from 
Dharmaklrti should not be understood as an exclusion, ’only 
by perception, * but simply as an emphasis, ’by perception 
itself.’ Dharmaklrti considers other proofs as superfluous 
(ibid., p. 50.19-20: ... ’di la sgrub par byed pa gzan gyis 

cl zig bya) , but certainly not as objectionable, for he 
formulates himself another proof in the immediately preced¬ 
ing discussion; cf . also TSP p. 461.17: evam pratyah$ato 
dhiyah kalpanaviraham pratipadya , sampratam anumanato pra- 
tipadayati . 
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242 Sanghavi and Parikh consider katham s yur vividhakaras 
tadekasya vastunah as the quotation of a half-verse. Note, 
however, that there are only 15 syllables, and that there 
is nothing external to the proposition (itl, yad uktam, 
etc.) to indicate that it is a quotation. Perhaps the rea¬ 
son which compelled them to take it as a quotation is the 
tad in tadekasya. 

In any case, one is strongly reminded of PVin 1.49 = 
PV pratyaksa 358: 

anyathaihasya bhavasya nanarupavabhasinah/ 
satyah ( satyam ) katham syur akaras tadekatvasya 

hanitah// 

’’Otherwise (i.e., if the cognition had parts such as appre- 
hender, apprehended object and se1f-apprehension) how could 
the forms, which appear as many different forms of one 
single thing, 

be real, for the unity of this [thing, i.e., the cognition] 
would be destroyed.” 

Cf. also § 4.25a. 

243 The Buddhist argument is not raised against the cogni¬ 
tion of the word ’cow,* but rather against the conceptual 
perception (savikalpakapratyaksa) ’cow.’ The Naiyayikas of 
the Acarya school do not admit the savikalpakapratyaksa as 
a cognition based on a word (sabda), although they accept 
(in some cases?) that it depends on the recollection of the 
word. Cf . NM I p. 210.7-8: na gaur ityadijhanam indriyar- 
thasannikarsotpannam apidam sabdam Itl vaktum yuktam. na 
catra sabdavacchinnarthah prakasate ... ’’And it is not 
correct to say about the cognition ’cow’ etc., that it is a 
verbal cognition, although it arises from the contact be¬ 
tween sense and object. For an object qualified by a word 
does not appear in it ...” 

Cf . also NBhu pp. 180.25-181.1: yad api na hy arthe 

sabdah santityadi tad api visesanavisesyayor ekajhanalamba- 
natvaprat i $edhenaiva nirastam. na cayaip. gaur Itl jhane 
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s abdah pratibhati , him tarhi? sasnadiman arthah, suklo ’yam 
pi no visani gacchatityadi samanadhikaranyapratiteh . 

"As for [DharmakIrti’s objection in PV In I p. 40.13- 
14, viz., that] ’Words do not exist in the object,’ etc., 
this [objection], too, is refuted already by [our] denial 
that the qualifying [word] and the qualified [thing] are 
the object of the same cognition. For the word [’cow’] does 
not appear in the cognition ’This is a cow. ’ What then? A 
thing which has a dewlap etc., [and it appears that way] 
because of the cognition that [several perceptible factors] 
have a common locus [in the form:] ’This white, plump, 
horned [thing] goes,* etc." 

The recollection of the word may play an important 
role in enriching the content of the cognition, but the 
word itself is not admitted as the object of cognition. Cf. 
NBhu p. 182.10-12.' na hi cak?urddi jnanavi §aya tvam sabdasya- 
bhyupagamyate , kirn tu sahketanubhavasahakarina tatsmrtisa- 
hakdrijja va cah$uradina svasminn eva vi$aye gaur ityadijnd- 
nam utpadyate. "For it is not admitted that the word is the 
object of an eye-cognition etc., but [only that] the eye 
etc., assisted by the experience of the convention [that 
this word denotes that object], or by the recollection of 
the [word], produces the cognition ’cow’ etc., in respect 
to its own object (i.e., the visible cow etc.)." 

In opposition to the Acarya school the Vyakhyatr 
school did not accept any conceptual cognition as percep¬ 
tion, cf. Schmithausen, Vibhramaviveka , pp. 181-82, 255. 

244 The following two verses are PVin 1.5-6 (quoted in¬ 
versely). I quote only the Sanskrit fragment from Stein- 
kellner, "New Sanskr i t-Fragmen t s, " p. 201: PVin I pp. 40. 
20-42.30 = NBhu p. 179.2-17: 

napi tadbal enodi yamanam vi jnanam ar thantar am anusar turji 
yuktam, rasadi<vi, so tib.> jnanavat . sato ’pi tadatmanen- 
driydntarajnanotpattav asamarthyad atiprasahgac ca. vihal- 
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pakam tu manovijnanam , ar thasannidhandnapeksam vikalpavasa- 
notthapitam aniyatendriyarthagrahi kutascid anubhavasamban- 
dhat saha prthag va grhniydt . apt ca 

a r thopayoge 'pi punah smartam sabdanuyo janam/ 
ak$adhir yady apekseta so 'rtho vyavahito 

bha uet//5// 

na hi sahhetakalabhavinam abhilapasamanyam asmaratas tadyo- 
jana sambhavati, sabdantaravat. na carthabhipatakrte ’saty 
antare vihare sabdauisese smrtir yukta, tasyatatkrtatve 
tannarndf NBhu : nama ) grahanaprasahgat . tatsmrtya vyavadhanan 
narthopayogo * nan taravyaparaphalah syat, tatas ca 
yah prag ajanako buddher upayogavi se?atah/ 
sa pascad apt 

syat. atmabhedena samar thyavisesan naikasyaikatra kriyakri- 
ye sambhauatah. 

teria syad arthapaye * pi ne tradhih//6// 
ar thasya saksad buddhav anupayogat smrtiprabodhe copayuhta- 
tvan nasyanupaharino buddhir bhavam apek?eta. arthabhipata- 
kpte ca buddhijanmany abhi lapasmrt yantarabhavat. 

"Nor can the cognition which is produced by the capa¬ 
city of that [object] correspond to another object, just as 
the cognition of flavour etc. [being produced by flavour, 
cannot correspond to a visible etc.], because, although it 
exists, it (i.e. the word) is not capable to produce a 
cognition by [means of] another sense [like the eye etc.] 
with that nature (i.e., the nature of a word), and because 
this would lead too far. A conceptual [cognition], however, 
is a mental cognition: In as much as it has arisen by tra¬ 
ces [left] by [previous] conceptualizations, independently 
of the presence of an object, it apprehends an object which 
is not restricted to a [certain] sense; [this mental cogni¬ 
tion] can apprehend [its object] either together [with a 
present object of sensory cognition] due to some relation 
with [immediate] experience, or separately [without any 
relation to a present object]. Furthermore, 
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even if [one admits] the capacity of the object [to 
produce this conceptual cognition], nevertheless if 
sensory cognition would depend on the remembered rela¬ 
tion [of the object] with a word [as well], this ob¬ 
ject (i.e., the object of the sensory cognition) would 
be separated [in time from its result]. (5) 

For relating [the object] with that [word] is impossible 
for someone who does not recollect the universal which 
[consists in] a word/concept [and] which is impressed at 
the time of the convention [that this word denotes a cer¬ 
tain object], just as [it is not possible to relate to that 
object] another word [which does not designate it]. And 
when there is no inner modification caused by the presence 
of the object, the recollection of a specific word is not 
possible, because when this [inner modification] is not 
caused by that [presence of the object], there can be no 
apprehension of its name. The [causal] capacity of the 
object would not result in an immediately following activi¬ 
ty, because [it] is separated [from its result] by the 
recollection [of the word]. And therefore: 

That which did not produce the cognition before, would 
[not produce it] afterwards either, because there is 
no difference in [its causal] efficiency. 

Since there is no difference in the capacity [of the ob¬ 
ject], in as much as [its] nature remains the same, [both] 
action and non-action of one [thing] in respect to another 
[thing] are impossible. 

Thus there would be a visual cognition even when the 
object has [already] disappeared. (6) 

Since the object is not capable to [produce this concep¬ 
tual] cognition directly, and since it is capable to cause 
the awaking of the recollection, the [conceptual] cognition 
cannot depend [in its production] on the presence of the 
[object] which does not participate [in it]. And because 
the recollection of a word does not come in between when 
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the cognition arises due to the presence of an object [per¬ 
ception is established as free from conceptual construction 
= ibid. , p. 42.30-31*. . . . mhon sum rtog pa med par grub pa 
yin no //]. 

For the slight disagreements with the Tibetan transla¬ 
tion cf. Steinke1lner, ibid., nn. 14-16. Cf . also NM I p. 
237.7f and 6VV p. 178.13-18. 

245 Cf. the previous note. 

246 According to the arguments in the following passage 
all perceptions are conceptual. Jayarasi propounds here a 
position which is even more extreme than that of the Naiya- 
yikas, for even they admit that the first cognition of an 
object is not conceptual. However, it is quite clear from 
the following discussion (cf. especially the parody of NB 
1.9 on p. 212.15-17) that Jayarasi does not take this posi¬ 
tion seriously, but simply uses it as an analogy in order 
to point out that the Buddhists are guilty of the same 
inconsistencies and arbitrariness of which they accuse 
their opponents. 

I do not think that Jayarasi thought up the position 
he maintains here. As a matter of fact it bears a strong 
resemblence to that of Bhartrhari, cf. VP 1.123: 

n a so ’stl pratyayo lake yah sabdanugamad pte/ 
anuviddham iva jnanarjt sarvarn sabdena bhasate// 

"There is no cognition in the world which is not accompa¬ 

nied by a word. 

Every cognition appears, as it were, as permeated by a 
word. ” 

Cf. also the discussion of this verse in NM I p. 209. 
7f. and NBhu pp. 580.27f. Cf. also Biardeau, Theorie de la 
Connaissance , pp. 311f., especially pp. 317-19, Iyer, Bhar- 
tfhari , pp. lOOf. 
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I felt obliged to interpret -nayanalokavijnana as a 
dvandva compound. One could perhaps interpret aloha as 
alocana, and thus translate ’visual perceptual cognitions,’ 
but in this case the mode of expression would be highly 
redundant. Besides, I am not at all sure whether alokajnana 
can be interpreted as al oc ana jnana \ as far as my reading 
goes, I never saw it used that way. If, on the other hand, 
aloka is taken in its usual meaning, one may interpret 
alokajnana as ’light-cognition,’ i.e., as visual cognition. 
In this case, however, nayana- is absolutely redundant. I 
see, therefore, no other way but to take the compound as a 
dvandva. This interpretation is also corroborated by the 
parallel passages in the TUS p. 71.15, 74.26, 85.15, etc. 
But then we have to conclude that a blue object produces 
not only its cognition, but also the light, the eye, etc. 
This conclusion is quite strange, but it fits perfectly the 
Buddhist theory presupposed by Jayarasi in his arguments 
against the series of cognitions (ui jnanasantana ), cf. § e. 
According to this theory, every element is material cause 
(upadanakarana) of the element similar to it, and efficient 
cause (nimittaharana) of all other causes of the cognition 
in the next moment. Thus, the cognition, too, is the mate¬ 
rial cause of the cognition in the next moment, and the 
efficient cause of the object, the light, etc., in the next 
moment. This amounts, of course, to the affirmation that 
the cognition produces the object at the next moment! Cf. 
for instance p. 258.11-12: ekasvabhavad api vijhanad anekam 
nayanalohadiharyam utpadyate. "Several effects, the eye, 
the light, etc., are produced from a cognition although it 
has a unique character.” 
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I did not come across this theory in the Buddhist 
writings, but it could be developed from Dharmakirti’s 
statements on causality, cf. for instance HB § b.122153(1), 
where certain co-producers are said to bring about changes 
(keenness etc.) in the sense, or water, earth, etc., to 
modify the seed (before the sprout is produced!), in as 
much as they co-produce the sense and the seed at the next 
moment. 


248 Cf . § d.7, cf . also TUS p. 87.8-18*. 1 to ’pi dahanadhu- 
mayor hetuphalabhavanupapattih. yathavicalitadahanasvarupa- 
sya purvdpardnekakdrydvirbhdvakatvaiji na pratipadyate bha- 
uadbhls ta thanaya ttautkarasya yugapadutpannanekakaryavir- 
bhavakatvam apt na pratyetavyam. athabhyupagamyate yugapad- 
anehaharyotpadakatvam yugapadanekakaryotpadanasaktiyukta- 
syotpatteh. yady evam, kramabhdvyanekakdryavirbhavakatva- 
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syotpatter (read with ms-* -kasyotpatter) ayugapadekam kar- 
yam vidadhyat . vidadhaty eveti ced , idam apeksikam (read 
with ms*, idam evaksanikatvam') yat kramabhavyanekakaryajana- 
katmakam svarupam. etadabhyupagame ’bhyupetahanam dpadyate. 
athavicalitarupena purvaparaharyam na janyate, tadd yugapad 
apt na kuryad anayat tavikarah. tatas ca na dahanad dhuma- 
syotpattih. 

"For the following [reason], too, the relation of 
cause and effect between fire and smoke is impossible*, just 
as you do not accept that something whose nature of fire is 
steady manifests (i.e., produces) several effects one after 
the other, in the same manner, [you] should not accept as 
well that something in which a modification does not occur 
manifests several effects which arise at the same time. 

[Objection:] The fact that something produces several 
effects at the same time is admitted, because it arises 
connected to the capacity of producing several effects at 
the same time. 

[Reply:] If so, [then] because [fire] arises as some¬ 
thing which manifests several effects one after the other, 
it should produce an effect which is neither one nor [a- 
rises] at once. If [you claim that] it does produce [such 
an effect], [it] is certainly not momentary, for it is 
something whose nature is to produce several effects one 
after the other. When this is admitted, [you] would give up 
[your] position. [Therefore] if something whose nature is 
steady does not produce [several] effects one after the 
other, then something in which a modification does not 
occur would not produce [several effects] at the same time 
either. And thus, smoke does not arise from fire [in as 
much as fire produces its own cognition]." 

249 Cf. n. 236. Note that Jayarasi interprets here anan- 
tara as ’that which immediately follows,’ and not, as on 
p. 204.18, as ’that which is not different.’ 
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2 ° nirvisayatvabhava refers back to arthenajanitatvat p. 
208.20. 

251 Cf. p. 210.2. 

252 Cf. p. 174.2-5. 

253 Cf . for instance PVSV p. 17.1-2* evam ca svabhavam 
parityajya katham bhavo bhavet. 

254 Cf. p. 226.15-21. 

255 It is quite clear that Jayarasi uses the word avyabhi- 

carin with reference to Dharmakirti’s definition of percep¬ 
tion quoted in § 4.1. However, I do not know why he uses 

this word instead of abhranta (cf. already p. 188.11). One 
reason for that could be the lack of unanimity among the 
Buddhist logicians about the meaning of the word abhranta. 

The problem, as I see it, arises from Dharmakirti ’ s 
modification of Dignaga’s definition of perception. Dharma¬ 
kirti claimed that there are errors free from conceptual 
construction, for instance taimirajhana, and therefore 
added the word abhranta in order to exclude them from the 
definition. By adding this word, Dharmakirti transgressed 
one of the basic rules of correct definition, namely, that 
every word in a definition must have a purpose; in other 
words: any superfluous word invalidates the whole defini¬ 
tion. Since both Dignaga and Dharmakirti regarded inference 
as a somewhat false means of knowledge (bhranta) , the addi¬ 
tion of the word abhranta to the definition of perception 
rendered the word kalpanapodha superfluous: inference is 
bhranta, and therefore nothing is excluded from the defini¬ 
tion by the word kalpanapodha . 

I do not know whether Dharmakirti himself was already 
aware of this problem. In any case, every logician after 
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Dharmaklrti had to struggle with it. Some, like Vinltadeva 
and Kamalaslla (cf. NBT(V) ad 1.3, TSP p. 479.21) explained 
abhranta as avisamvadaka, justifying their interpretation 
by claiming that otherwise the definition would not be 
acceptable from the Yogacara point of view which denies the 
existence of the external object. Dharmottara objected to 
Vinltadeva’s interpretation by pointing out that avisamva- 
daha is the general definition of a means of valid cogni¬ 
tion, and thus part of the definition would be rendered 
redundant: perception which as a means of valid cognition 
does not belie its promise is free from conceptual con¬ 
struction and does not belie (cf. NBT p. 47.5: pratyak?a- 
khyam yad avisamvadakam jndnam tat kalpanapodham avisamva- 
dakam cet 1). According to Dharmottara each one of the two 
words is enough to differentiate perception from inference, 
and both are used to reject diverging opinions (vipratip at- 
ti) . The word abhranta is directed against those who think 
that the illusion of moving trees is perception because it 
is not conceptual and the trees can be reached. Which opin¬ 
ion is rejected by the word halpanapo&ha he does not say, 
but Durveka ( DhPr p. 46.23f.) explains it as directed a- 
gainst those who accept savikalpakapratyak§a. Prajnakara- 
gupta ( PVBh p. 334.24-26) on the other hand claims that 
only the word kalpanapodha is used to reject the opinion of 
others (again savihalpahapratyahsa) , whereas the word a- 
bhranta is used to define perception. Still others argued 
that the word abhranta does not exclude the taimi ra jhana , 
which they considered as conceptual, but the svapnantika- 
jhana (cf. TS(P) v. 1312-3, on the difference between svap- 
na and svapnantiha cf. TSP p. 103.21-22). And finally there 
were those who suggested to drop the word abhranta alto¬ 
gether, and to revert to the old definition of Dignaga (cf. 
TS(P) v. 1323, the same suggestion appears in PVBh pp. 
352.30-353.2, but supported by different reasons). 

An echo to this embarrassing situation may be found in 
the famous verse of Jayanta which mocks Dharmaklrti - de- 
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sirous of making a correct definition, but unable to put 
two words together (NM I p. 259.1-4): 

iti sunipun.abu.ddhtr tabs anam vaktukamah 
padayugalam apidarn rtirmame nanauadyam/ 
bhavatu, matimahimnas ces^itam dr$tam etad 
jagad abhibhavadhiram dhlmato dharmakirteh// 

As far as Jayarasi ’ s arguments are concerned, he uses the 
word avyabhicarin as ’absolutely nonerroneous,’ i.e., as in 

Dharmottara and Prajnakaragupta’s interpretation of the 
word abhranta , which is, I think, the most faithful to 
Dharmaklrti. The arguments on the whole repeat those in § 
1.1b, although some changes are necessary since the oppo¬ 
nent there is a Naiyayika and here a Buddhist. Thus, the 
argument based on jhanayaugapadya (p. 114.7) could not be 

introduced here without complicating matters unnecessarily; 
in the same manner, the arguments based on suasamuedana 
could not be applied to the Naiyayika. In spite of these 
differences the frame of the discussion remains very much 
the same. Perhaps one reason why Jayarasi uses avyabhicarin 
instead of abhranta is to point out that by employing this 
word Dharmaklrti does not mean anything different from what 
the Naiyayikas mean while using avyabhicarin t and if so, 
the arguments raised by Dignaga against the word avyabhica- 
rin (cf. PS I section 3, Hattori’s translation p. 36 and n. 
7 thereupon) may be used against Dharmaklrti and his fol- 
1ower s. 

256 Cf. p. 116.10-11. 

257 Cf. p. 112.14f. (§ 1.1b). 

258 Cf. p. 120.15f. 

259 Here again, the expression yadt nama is not clear to 
me. According to Sanghavi and Parikh’s punctuation it has 
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to be construed with badhyate, but I cannot figure out in 
which meaning. If the meaning is ’although,* it is probably 
better to construe it with pratiyate. 

260 On Dharmakirti’s definition of object cf. n. 178. 

261 On svamsa cf. n. 174. 
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Cf . also TUS p. 95.13-14- na hi bhavatani pak§e nira- 
lambanajhanam asti svamsaparyavasitatvat; 6VV p. 195.12-13: 
bahyar thabhave pramanatadabhasavyavastha na syat , svamsa- 
lambanasyaiva sarvatra vidyamanatvat. ”If the external 
object does not exist, there would be no determination of 
means of valid cognition and their [false] appearances, 
because the object which [consists in] a part of [the cog¬ 
nition] itself is present in every [cognition].” Cf . also 
ibid., p. 222.15-16-* bauddhapah$a eva tu sarve?aqi svamsa- 
lambanatvena tulyatvat svapnadau niralambandsadalambanasab- 
dayoh sapramanahah prayogo na prapnotiti. 

264 The arguments here repeat in more detail those already 
used in § 1.142. The whole passage spems quite tedious. 
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Jayarasi seems to enjoy leading his opponent by the nose 
through a labyrinth of vikalpas , a great deal of which 
seems gratuitous, and when one finally reaches the crucial 
one (p. 222.11), Jayarasi twists the opponent’s words (by 

taking them literally!) in such a way that we have to go 
through the same vihalpas all over again. The only argument 
of any consequence is not raised until p. 224.16. 

265 rp^ e presupposition for this argument becomes clear 
only in the next passage: the material cause has no parts. 
This is generally true for every atomic entity as accepted 
by the Sautrantikas. As far as the cognition is concerned, 
Dharmaklrti explicitly states that any division within a 
cognition such as into apprehended and apprehending part is 
illusory. The basic idea in this passage is that a cogni¬ 
tion cannot be partly imitated, since it has no parts. 
Thus, all cognitions within the same series, i.e., all 
cognitions which are in a causal relationship to each oth¬ 
er, and therefore imitate each other, would have to be of 
the same kind; either all are true, or all are false, since 
the result is supposed to imitate its immediately preceding 
cause (samanantarapratyaya). On Dharmakirti’s denial of 
parts in a cognition (which is a blatant critique of Digna- 
ga even though the latter’s name is not mentioned) cf. PVin 
1.45 = PV pratyaksa 354: 

avibhago ’pi buddhyatma viparyasitadarsanaih/ 
grahyagrahahasamvittibhedavan iva lak?yate// 
’’Although the nature of cognition has no parts, [neverthe¬ 
less] it is characterized by [people] who see [it] wrongly 
as if it had an apprehended [part], an apprehending [part], 
and a [se 1 f-]apprehending part.’’ 

Cf. also PVin 1.49 quoted in n. 242. 


2 6 6 


Cf. § 4.le. 
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267 The arguments in this passage are basically the same 
as in the previous one (p. 224.19f.). Note, however, that 
the topic changes. We are not dealing with erroneous and 
nonerroneous cognitions, but with cognitions as such. 

268 Cf . TUS pp. 87.24-88.4 •* ito * pi dahanasya dhumavirbha- 
vahatvam n a jagha^iti. him nimi t tabhilt ena dhumo tpddanara 
kriyaie, him vopadanabhutena? tad yadi nimittahhutenotpa™ 
dyate, t add dhumarupa ta na prapnoty updddnam ulna, athopd- 
ddnabhutenotpadana iji kriyate, nanu asamana jdt lyaiji hatham 
updddnahdr anam bhavet? abhyupagame ua dehendriyasahghdtdd 
eva garbhadau vijnanaiji bhavi$yaty aiaiji paral ohavi jndnakal- 
panayd . 

’’For the following [reason], too, fire cannot manifest 
smoke-* is smoke produced by [fire] as efficient [cause], or 
as material [cause]? In respect to these [alternatives], if 
[smoke] is produced by [fire] as efficient [cause], then 
[this is not correct, because smoke] does not obtain the 
nature of smoke without a material [cause]. If [smoke] is 
produced by [fire] as material [cause], how could [some¬ 
thing] which is not of the same kind [as smoke] be [its] 
material cause? Or, if [this] is admitted, the [first] 
cognition in a foetus etc., could arise from the combina¬ 
tion of body and senses alone. [Thus] the assumption of a 
cognition in another world (i.e., a previous life) [as the 
material cause of the first cognition in the next life] is 
super fluous.” 

Cf. also § d.8. 

269 Cf. p. 204.16. 

270 The use of the word atman is somewhat strange in this 
context where the opponent is a Buddhist. Jayarasi is 
right, I believe, in equating paralohin and dtman in as 
much as the original intention of the Brhaspatisutra is 
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concerned; for the Buddhists, however, paralokin as well as 
atman can only refer to a cognition or a series of cogni- 
tions. 

271 paralokino ’bhavat paralokabhavah is a quotation of a 
brhaspatisutra (A 11 in Namai*s enumeration). The sutra is 
also quoted e.g., TSF p. 633.20-21. SYR p. 1109.17, TBV pp. 
71.29, 91.33, 731.37-38, NKC pp. 343.16-17, 345.16-17. 

I have translated paraloka as ’other world’ because 
this is probably the original meaning of the expression in 
the sutra, which was written in a strong anti-ritualistic 
vein. However, in Jayarasi’s time paraloka means simply 
other existences or rebirth, and does not exclude rebirth 
in this world. Of. e.g., NM II p. 358.16-17, cf. also Prei- 
sendanz, Nayatattualoka, n. 27. 

272 This seems to be a variant of PVtn 1.22 = PV pratyaksa 
251 : 

de dan de min ran bzin can/ 
de de min dnos rgyu las skyes/ 
des ses tha dad med rgyus bshyed/ 
bde sogs cl phyir ses ma yin// 
tadatadrupino bhavas tadatadrupahetujah/ 
tat sukhadi him ajnanam vijhanabhinnahetujam// 

The only difference between this verse and the one quoted 
by Jayarasi is that Jayarasi has rupadi instead of suhhadi. 
It is interesting to note that the verse is quoted with the 
same variant PVBh p. 313.11-12, but as a purvapak$a (it is 
introduced with anenaitad apt nirastam). Mahendrakumar Jain 
who refers to this passage (SVT, English introduction, p. 
42) suggests that it was Jayarasi who modified the verse, 
and that in fact Prajnakaragupta is replying to Jayarasi. 
This suggestion, however, does not seem very likely, for 
the purvapak^a in the PVBh seems to be a Mlmamsaka (note 
the use of arthapatti in the discussion). I think it is 
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more probable to assume that Jayarasi quotes a variant of 
PVin 1.22, a variant which was also known to Prajnakaragup- 
ta and rejected by him. In any case, I fail to discover any 
reference to the TUS in the PVBh (cf. also pp. 10-11 a- 
bove). 

The same verse is also quoted in NM I p. 195.8-9, NKC 
p. 126.18-19, SVK I p. 239.12-13, AS p. 78.13-14, SVR p. 
174.9-10, Vy p. 627.18-19, which all read sukhadi (for some 
more references which I was unable to check cf. NKC p. 126, 
n. 1); thus, the variant rupadi is surely to be discarded 
(unless, of course, we do not deal at all with a quotation 
from the PV in or PV). However, Dharmaklrti ’ s position is 
not misrepresented by the reading rupadi , cf. for instance 
PVin I.55ab: sahopalambhaniyamad abhedo nilataddhiyoh /. 
"Because [they] are necessarily apprehended together, there 
is no difference between a blue [object] and its cogni¬ 
tion . ’’ 


27 3 


Cf. n. 265. 


The following arguments are probably inspired by the 
Buddhist critique of the universal and the whole (avaya- 
vi n) . One of Jayarasi’s favourite techniques is to take a 
Buddhist argument, originally formulated against the Naiya- 
yikas or the Mlmamsakas, and to apply it against the Bud¬ 
dhists themselves. In the present case he seems to draw an 
analogy between the residence of the universal in the indi¬ 
vidual and the whole in its part on the one hand, and the 
production of cognition on the other hand; an analogy which 
is based on the fact that the universal and the whole (for 
the Naiyayikas) and the cognition (for the Buddhists) have 
no parts. If the entire universal or whole, argues the 
Buddhist, resides in an individual or a part (if they are 
’exhausted* in them), then they cannot reside in another 
individual of the same class or in other parts. If, on the 
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other hand, only part of the universal or part of the whole 
resides in one individual or part, then the universal and 
the whole have parts, and thus they loose their unity. 

Such arguments were raised very early by the Buddhist 
logicians and appear already as a purvapak$a in the Nyaya- 
sutra, cf. NS 4.2.6-8: vrttyanupapatter a pi (variant: a pi 
tarhi) rta samsayah. kr t snaikadesavr 11 i t vad avayavanam aua- 
yavyabhavah. tesu cavrtter avayavyabhavah . "There is no 
doubt [that the whole does not exist] as well because the 
residence is impossible. Because the parts reside neither 
in the entire [whole] nor in a part [of the whole], there 
is no whole (i.e., no part can reside in the entire whole 
because the whole is bigger than a part, nor can it reside 
in a part of the whole because the whole has no parts). And 
because [the whole] does not reside in the [parts] there is 
no whole (i.e., the entire whole cannot reside in a part 
because it would be absent in the other parts, and it can¬ 
not reside partly in a part because it has no parts)." 

Cf. also A KBh on Ill.lOOab, p. 189.19f., de la Vallee 
Poussin’s translation chapter 3, pp. 212f. 

It seems that this argument was first raised against 
the whole and then applied by analogy to the universal, cf. 
for instance NV 2.2.64 p. 668.19-21: yady anehanuvrtti 
gotvaip, tat hint prat ipindarp. parisamaptya vartata athaikade- 
seneti? kiip, catah? yadi pratipin&arn parisamaptya vartate, 
pindavad asadharanatvan na samanyaiji bhavitum arhati. athai- 
kadesena vartate tathapi naikam anehatra vartate , him tu 
anekam anehatreti. 

"If [the universal] ’cow’ is recurrent in several 
[cows], then does it reside entirely or partly in a [given] 
individual [cow]? And what are the consequences? If it 
resides entirely in a [given] individual, then it cannot be 
a universal because it is not common, just like the indi¬ 
vidual. If it resides partly [in one individual and partly 
in others], even then it is not one which resides in many. 
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but many [which reside] in many. [Thus, a unique universal 
which resides in many individuals is impossible.]" 

In very much the same manner Jayarasi argues that if a 
cognition is produced completely by its object, it cannot 
be produced by other causal factors; if it is partly pro¬ 
duced by the object, it would have parts and loose its 
unity. Put in this way, the argument is formulated from the 
point of view of the effect, but it can also be formulated 
from the point of view of the cause (cf. § 4.25c): If the 
causal efficiency of an object is exhausted in producing 
its cognition, it cannot produce the object in the next 
moment. Nor can it produce the cognition with only a part 
of itself, because it has no parts (it may be reminded that 
for Dharmaklrti things are nothing but their causal effi¬ 
ciency) . 

DharmakIrti*s theory of the production of cognition is 
clearly illustrated by the following scheme taken from HB 
II p. 127, n. 38: 

vi$aya vijnana indriya etc. 



ut$ayena tulya- bodharup ata rupagrahanayogya - etc. 
rupata tapratiniyama 

Arrows represent causal relation, lines qualifications 
through properties, broken lines attribution of character¬ 
istic properties to the corresponding cause in the causal 
complex. 

On vrttivikalpadosa cf. also n. 276. 

Jayarasi’s direct answer to the Buddhist critique 
appears in TUS p. 94.1-15: yd pi yuktir apadi$ta vijndnama- 
trasthitav avayavinirdkaranapara vrttyanupapattyadirupa "na 
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kilavayavy ekadesena vartate, napi sarvatmana. ekadesavrt- 
tyabhyupagame hy avayavino bhedaprasahgah. ath a saruatmana 
vartate, tarhy anyatraurttiprasanga" ityadika, sapl na 
yuktiyukta. katham? kim ekadesasabdenavayavy abhidhiyate, 
’vayavo ua? yady avayavy abhidhiyate, tadaikadesenaiva 
sarvatra vartata iti brumah svakaranan nlyamltasya tatha- 
bhutasyotpatteh. athavayavo ’bhldhlyate tadekadesasabdena, 
tada naihadesenavayavi vartate, ’uaya[ua]syavayave urttya- 
yogat. bhavatu uauayauesu vrtter abhavo 'vayavinas, tathapy 
asattvam na sidhyati, taddehopalambhasya tadastltuauldhana- 
paratvat. yatha "anudakah kaman&alur” ity ukte saty udaka- 
hamangLalusambandhabhavah pr atiyate, na tu kamandalor abha- 
vas, tadudakasya ua. 

”As for the reasoning which has been pointed out for 
the purpose of the refutation of the whole in order to 
establish [that there is] nothing but cognition [and] which 
consists in [showing] the impossibility of the residence 
etc. [namely] - ’The whole does not reside partly [in the 
parts], nor entirely. [For] if it is admitted that [it] 
resides partly [in the parts], the whole would be split. If 
it resides entirely, then it could not reside in other 
[parts],’ etc. - this [reasoning], too, is unreasonable. 
Why? Is it a whole which is referred to by the word ’part¬ 
ly,’ or is it a part? If a whole is referred to, then we 
say that it resides only partly in every [part], for such a 
thing (i.e., which resides only partly in every part) 
arises as determined by its own cause. If a part is re¬ 
ferred to by the word ’partly,’ then the whole does not 
reside partly [in the parts], because there is no residence 
of a part in a part. Or let [us assume a residence of a 
part in a part and claim that] the whole does not exist 
because [a part] resides in the parts; even so, this does 
not prove [its] inexistence, because the apprehension of 
the body of the [whole] (i.e., the whole as such) amounts 
to an affirmation of its existence. For instance, when one 
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says that the pot is without water, the absence of relation 
between the pot and water is apprehended, but not the inex¬ 
istence of the pot or that water." 

275 Some of the Vaise§ika qualities (puna) are supposed to 
inhere more than one substance (anekavrtti ); conjunction 
and disjunction, for instance, inhere always two substan¬ 
ces. Numbers, except for the number one, also reside in 
more than one substance, for they are supposed to inhere as 
many substances as they denote. On the relation between 
qualities and universals in Vaisesika metaphysics cf. Halb- 
fass, "The Vaisesika concept of guna and the problem of 
universals." 

2 T 6 vr 11 ivikalpadosa (cf. n. 274} constitutes one of 
the most important parts of the Buddhist critique of the 
universal, the whole, etc. (according to Jayanta, it is 
fear of the vrttivikalpa which led the BhaUa-Mimamsakas to 
disavow the relation of samavaya, cf . NM II p. 33.12-18). 
There is a tremendous amount of material on this subject 
which could not possibly be discussed here (some of it is 
summarized in Sinha, Indian Psychology I, ch. 10, Mooker- 
jee, Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux, ch. 6, Shastri, 
Philosophy of Nyaya-Vai se$1 ka , ch. 9, Dravid, The Problem 
of Universals in Indian Philosophy , ch. 4-5, cf . in addi¬ 
tion NBhu pp. 104.16f., 267.2f., TS(F) v. 797f., Vy p. 458. 
17f., AS p. 214.lOf.). 

Instead, I shall quote only the passage from the PVSV 
which became the standard argumentation and which is re¬ 
peatedly quoted and referred to in almost all later discus¬ 
sions (pp. 76.25-77.15, 78.13-14): 

apt cayaip samanyam ar thantaraip kalpayan svasrayamatragataip 
va kalpayet, sarvagatam vakasadivat. tatra yadi svasrayama- 
tragataip ghatatvadisunyesu pradese?u gha^adyutpattau hatham 
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te§u bhinnadesadravyavartinah samanyasya sambhavah? yasmat 
tat purvadravyad utpitsu dravyaq i 
na ydti 

nt$kriyatvopagam&t. na hy anyadravyavrtter bhauasya tato 
’utcalato bhinnadesena bhavena tadubhayantaralavyapino yogo 
yuktah. prak sa 

na ca tatrdsid asti pascan 

na ca tatrotpanno na kutascid ayata iti ha imam vyaghata- 
bharam udvogLhurii samartho ’nyatra jagLyat . apt ca 

na canisauat/ 

jahati purvaqi nadharam 

utpi tsudesad bhinnadesaiji, tayos ca vartata tty 

a ho uyasanasantat1h//152// 

vyaktaivaikatra sa vyaktyabhedat sarvatraga yadi/ 
jatir dpsyeta saruatra (155abc) 

"Besides, in as much as one assumes the universal [to be] 
something different [from the individual], one has to as¬ 
sume that it is present either in its substrata alone 
(i.e., only in the individuals of its class), or every¬ 
where, like ether etc. In respect to these [alternatives], 
if it is present in its substrata alone, [then] when a pot 
and other [substances] are produced in places where there 
are no [universals like] ’pot’ etc., how could the univer¬ 
sal, which reside in substances [which are found] in other 
places, appear in them (i.e., in the newly produced sub¬ 
stances)? For it 

does not go 

away from the previous substance to the substance which is 
about to arise, as [you] admit that [the universal] is 
devoid of movement. For it is impossible that a thing which 
resides in another substance [and] which does not move from 
that [other thing] comes in contact with a [third] thing 
which [is found] in a different place without pervading the 
space between these two [things]. And before, it 
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was not there, it [is] there afterwards. 

But it has not arisen there, nor has it come from some¬ 
where. Thus, who is able to carry this load of contradic¬ 
tion unless it is out of sheer stupidity? Furthermore: 

And it has no parts, it does not leave the previous 
substratum 

which [exists] in a place different from the place of the 
new [substratum], and [nevertheless you say that] it re¬ 
sides in both. 

Ah, what a series of predicaments! 

If the [universal] is present everywhere, [then] since 
it is not differentiated by being manifested, the uni¬ 
versal should be seen everywhere, when it is only 
manifested in one place.” 

Note that Randle (Fragments, p. 59) and Vidyabhusana (His¬ 
tory of Indian Logic , pp. 273-74) attribute this verse to 
Dignaga on the basis of Dharmabhu§ana*s testimony. 

277 Cf. TVS p. 94.14-15 quoted in n. 274. 

278 gha$asamanyam is a samaharaduandua-compound, which is 
quite rare in the philosophical literature (except for 
natural couples such as ’day and night,’ ’hand and foot’). 
According to Renou (Grammaire, § 86.B) "les textes bouddhi- 
ques semblent en general etendre la categorie," and it is 
quite clear that Jayarasi uses it here under the influence 
of the Buddhist fragments quoted in §§ d.2 and d.3. 

279 I was unable to identify this fragment. The argument, 
however, is well known, cf. for instance NM II p. 7.2-8: 
atas ca na vyaktivyatiriktaip, samanyam bhedenanu'palambhat . 
tatha hi huvalaydmalahabilvadini karatalavartini prthag 
avalokyante, na jativyakti iti na tayor bhedah. desabheda - 
sya cagrahanad - yat khalu yato ’ tirihtam tat tadadhi$thi - 
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tadesavyatiriktadesadhi?thanam avadharyate gha^ad iva pato, 
n a c aivaqi jativyakti iti na tayor bhedah. 

"And for the following [reasons] there is no universal 
beyond the individual: [first] because [the universal] is 
not apprehended as different [from the individual]. For a 
blue water-lily, a myrobalan seed, a wood apple, etc., 
placed on the palm of the hand, are seen separately, [but] 
not the universal and the individual; thus, there is no 
difference between them. And [second] because a difference 
in place is not apprehended. Indeed, [when] A is different 
from B, it is determined as occupying a place which is 
different from the place occupied by B, just as a cloth 
[occupies a place which is different] from [the place oc¬ 
cupied by] a pot. But this is not the case with the univer¬ 
sal and the individual; therefore there is no difference 
between them." 

AS p. 213.16-17: karyakaranayor gunaguninoh sdmdnya- 
tadvatos tadatmyam abhinnadesatvat . yayor atadatmyam na 
tayor abhinnadesatvam t yatha sahyavindhyayoh . "Cause and 
effect, quality and qualified, universal and individual are 
identical, because [they] occupy the same place. When two 
things are not identical, they do not occupy the same 
place, like [the mountain chains] Sahya and Vindhya." 

Vy p. 458.25-26: Ito ’py asattuam. desabhedenanupalab- 
dhes tadagrahe tadbuddhyabhavac ceti. "For the following 
[reasons], too, [numbers etc.] do not exist: because [they] 
are not apprehended with a difference in place [from colour 
etc.] and because there is no cognition of them (i.e., 
numbers etc.) when they (i.e., colour etc.) are not appre¬ 
hended . " 

Cf. also NBhu p. 105.3-5. 

280 Cf. JVM II p. 35.7-8: 

pratltibhedad bhedo 'sti desabhedas tu nesyate/ 
tenatra halpyate vfttih samavayah sa ucyate// 
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"[We know that] there is a difference [between the parts 
and the whole] since there is a difference in [their] cog¬ 
nition, but a difference in place is not admitted. 

This is why a residence is assumed there, [and] this [resi¬ 
dence] is called inherence." 

Cf. also AS p. 213.8-9: hriyatadvator avayavavayavinor 
gunaguninor visesatadvatoh samanyatadvator abhavatadvise- 
§yayos canyataiva bhinnapratibhasatvat sahyavindhyavat . 
"Movement and the [substance] possessing it, parts and 
whole, quality and qualified, distinguishing property and 
the [substratum] possessing it, universal and [individual] 
possessing it, absence and what is qualified by it are 
indeed different, because [they] have a different appear¬ 
ance, just like [the mountain chains] Sahya and Vindhya." 

Cf. also § a.2b. 

281 In other words, Jayarasi accuses the opponent of a 
confusion between ’different’ and ’separate’ (a confusion 
which is not uncommon in Indian philosophy). Certain quali¬ 
ties such as colour and smell may always appear together, 
but they are not the same thing. The same argument is used 
Vy p. 46.15: desabhedenagrahanad iti rupadibhir vyabhica- 
rah. "[The reason] ’because [they] are not apprehended with 
a difference in place’ deviates, because of colour etc. 
(i.e., because colour, flavour, smell, etc., are not appre¬ 
hended with a difference in place, but are nevertheless 
different)." 

On the inference of coincidence of rupa and rasa cf. 
PV svarthanumdna 9 (Mookerjee and Nagasaki’s translation 
p. 36). 

282 I was unable to identify this fragment, which seems to 
be closely related to the one in § d.3. In NM II p. 7.10 
and Vy p. 458.26 as well both arguments appear one after 
the other, and in the same order as in the TUS. This is 
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hardly surprising, for when two things occupy the same 
place, then, when one does not apprehend the one, one does 
not apprehend the other (provided that they are both appre¬ 
hended by the same sense, as is the case with the parts and 
the whole, the universal and the individual, etc.). Cf. n. 
279. 

Cf . IYV 1.1.14 p. 206.9-11: na nasti tadagrahe tadbud - 
dhyabhavat . gad yasmad anarthantaram bhavati tadagrahe 
tasyagraho dpstas, tad yatha yu?asya pahktes ca . yac ca 
yato * r than tar aiji bhavati , tadagrahe tasya graho drstas, tad 
yatha rupadyagrahe balagraha (Thakur’s ed. p. 420.3: rasa- 
graha ) it1. 

"It is not [true] that there is no [proof for the 
identity of the pot and its qualities], because when the 
[qualities] are not apprehended there is no cognition of 
the [pot]. When A is identical with B, one observes that it 
is not apprehended when B is not apprehended. For instance, 
a soup or a row [are not apprehended, when their ingredi¬ 
ents or constituents are not apprehended]. And when A is 
different from B, one observes that it is apprehended [e- 
ven] when B is not apprehended. For instance, perfume (or 
according to the variant: flavour) is apprehended [even] 
when something visible etc., are not apprehended." 

SVV p. 158.11-15: ... yato na ruparasadivyatiriktam 
anyam dharminam upalambhamahe rupadinam agrahane tasyapra- 
tibhasanat . yatha vrk$agrahane vanam ity apratibhasanan na 
vrksavyatirekena vanam namanyat syad, ekadesasthi tarns tu 
vrksan alocya vanam iti pratyaya utpadyate, tathaikadesava- 
sthitan rupadin alocya gaur ayani ghato ’ yam iti va pratyaya 
utpadyate . 

"... For we do not apprehend a property-possessor as 
different [and] as something beyond [the properties] visi¬ 
ble, flavour, etc., because the [property-possessor] does 
not appear when the visible etc., are not apprehended. For 
instance, there cannot be something different called forest 
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over and above the trees because [the cognition] ’forest’ 
does not appear when the trees are not apprehended, but the 
cognition ’forest’ arises when one sees trees occupying the 
same place. Similarly, when one sees [properties] such as 
the visible etc., occupying the same place, the cognition 
’This is a cow* or ’This is a pot’ arises.” 

NBhu p. 126.6: itas tarhi nauayaui prthag asty, avaya- 
vagrahe tadagrahad it i. ’’For the following [reason] the 
whole does not exist as distinct [from the parts]: because 
it is not apprehended when the parts are not apprehended.” 

NM II p. 7.10-15-’ atas caivam tadagrahe tadbuddhyabha - 
vat. yad dhi yato vyatiriktam tat tasminn a grhyamane ’pi 
grhyate ghatad iva patah. na ca vyaktav anupalabhyamandyam 
jatir upalabhyate. tasman na tato *sail bhidyate. tadvrtti- 
tvat samanyasya tadagrahe tadanupalabdhir iti cen na vrtty- 
anupapatteh (cf. also p. 513.12-14). 

’’And for the following [reason, too,] this is so 
(i.e., the universal is not different from the individual): 
because there is no cognition of the [universal] when the 
[individual] is not apprehended. If A is different from B, 
it is apprehended even when B is not apprehended, just like 
a cloth [which is different] from a pot [is apprehended 
even without the apprehension of a pot]. But the universal 
is not apprehended when the individual is not apprehended; 
therefore it does not differ from it. 

[Objection-* ] Because the universal resides in the 
[individual], it is not perceived when the [individual] is 
not apprehended. 

[Answer:] No, because the residence [itself] is impos¬ 
sible. ” 

Cf . also PF p. 68.4-9 (= Ch. ed. p. 18.14-21): avaya- 
vebhyas cavayavi vyatiricyamano ' vyatiricyamano va na pra- 
manena sangacchate. vyatirihto hi tadagrahe 'pi grahanam 
hadacid anubhavet. na khalu bhinnayoh sahopaiambhaniyamo 
ghatapatayor (Ch. ed.: gha^ayor) iva. tadvad avayavy api 
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bhidyamano navayavair eva sahopalabhyeta . hasyancid api 
dasayam ananubhuyamane$v apy avayave?v anubhuyeta. na cava- 
yavinam avayavanubhavam arxtarena kecid upalabhante. avyati- 
ricyamanas tu nasty eveti vacanabhahgimatrenoktam bhavati. 

"And whether the whole is something beyond the parts 
or not, it [canjnot be known by a means of valid cognition. 
For in as much as it is something beyond [the parts] it 
should sometimes attain apprehension even when they (i.e., 
the parts) are not apprehended. Indeed, there is no neces¬ 
sity for two different [things] to be [always] apprehended 
together, just as a pot and a cloth [are not always appre¬ 
hended together]. In the same manner the whole, too, in as 
much as it is different [from the parts] should not be 
apprehended only with the parts; under certain conditions 
it should be experienced even when the parts are not expe¬ 
rienced. But nobody apprehends the whole without an experi¬ 
ence of the parts. If, on the other hand, [the whole] is 
not something beyond [the parts], then this is nothing but 
a roundabout way of saying that it does not exist." 

For further material regarding this argument which was 
probably first used to refute a substance different from 
its qualities cf. Preisendanz, Nayatattvaloka, n. 15. 

In spite of these parallel passages, the position of 
the purvapah$in is not easy to reconstruct. Jayarasi’s 
arguments clearly raise the problem of inferences with 
empty subject terms (for a brief sketch of this problem cf. 
Ruegg, "On Ratnakirti," pp. 300-5), but is the purvapah$in 
aware of the problem? And if so, how does he try to solve 
it? My guess (and it is no more than a guess) is that the 
purvapaksin tried to avoid the problem by employing propo¬ 
sitions of identity instead of negations. That is, instead 
of saying ’A does not exist* he says ’A is nothing but B.’ 
The implication of inexistence becomes clear, even though 
it does not have to be stated explicitly. If one says that 
there is no whole beyond the parts (or no universal beyond 
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the individuals), it means that the whole (or the univer¬ 
sal), at least as the Naiyayikas understood it, does not 
exist. The inference would not use empty subject terms, for 
both words (the parts and the whole) would refer to the 
same thing, namely, the parts, taken together or separate¬ 
ly. If this is indeed the opponent’s intention, then Jaya- 
rasi’s vihalpas (’Is it the whole or the parts which become 
the subject of inference?’) are understandable. If the 
whole is the subject of inference, the Buddhist is using an 
empty subject term. If the parts are the subject of infer¬ 
ence, the proposition which has to be demonstrated is ei¬ 
ther contradictory or tautological. Jayarasi’s arguments in 
the second vikalpa seem sophistical at first sight, but in 
fact they raise a serious philosophical problem towards the 
solution of which Western philosophers are still fighting 
their way (cf. Frege’s ’The morning star is the evening 
s tar’). 

Siderits has argued recently that Dharmaklrti and the 
Prabhakara-Mlmaipsakas were on the threshold of developing a 
distinction between sense and reference, cf. ’’The sense- 
reference distinction in Indian philosophy of language,” 
pp. 90f. 

283 It may be reminded that the first of the three condi¬ 
tions for a valid inferential sign is its existence in the 
subject of inference (p ak§e sattvam). When the subject is 
absent, one is left with the sadhya as the result of the 
inference, but since the sadhya was already known, the 
inference would not add anything to our knowledge. 

284 The text is obviously corrupt. Sanghavi and Parikh, 
though silent on this point, seem to have reconstructed the 
text on the basis of the parallel passage TUS p. 103.3-6: 
atha jhanasyaivavyatirekapratipadanam kriyate, tat kitji sva- 
smat svarupad avyatirihtam , dhosvit pararupad avyatiriktam? 
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tad yadi svasmat svarupad avyatiriktam jnanam, tadavivadena 
sambodhayitavyah. 

285 TUS pp. 102.19-103.22: api ca kasyatra pak?ikara- 
nam? kiiji vijnanasya, utarthasya? tad yadi jnanam paksayasi, 
tasya him sadhyate, ’bhavo ’uyatl reko va? tad yady abhavah, 
sa kirn jnanasya, utarthasyeti? yadi jnanasya, tadabhyupeta- 
hanan i, hetos ca pak§adharmata n a labhyate. atharthasya, 
tadasambaddhatvam, jnanam pak§ayasy, artho nastiti vyahatam 
apadisyate, sahopalambhasya ca vyadhikaranatvam. 

athavyatirekah sadhyate , sa kirn jnanasya , dhosvid 
ar thasya? tad yady arthasya, tadasambaddhabhidhatr tvam. 
jnanam pak$ayasy, arthasya cavyatirekapratipadanam karositi 
vyahatam apadisyate , ’r thavyatireko hy arthadharmah . 

atha jhanasyaivavyatirekapratipadanam kriyate, tat kirn 
svasmat svarupad avyatiriktam, ahosvit pararupad avyatirik- 
tam? tad yadi svasmat svarupad avyatiriktam jnanam , tadaui- 
vadena sambodhayitavyah. atha parasmad avyatirekapratipada- 
nam kriyate , sa paratma tattviko 3 tattviko va. tad yady 
atattvikas, tato ’vyatiriktam jnanam apy atattvikam bhavet. 

atha tat tvikah, so 3 py avadharitadeho va, anavadhari- 
tadeho va. tad yady avadharitadehah, sa kirn bhinnakarataya- 
vagato, 3 bhinnakara taya va? yadi bhinnakaratayavadharitas, 
tada bhinnakaravagahakavijnanadu$itapak?atvena sahopalam- 
bhahe tor asiddhata kalatyayapadi§tata va. athabhinnasvabha- 
vatayavadhdrito, na tarhi paratma, paratma cabhinnasvabha- 
vatayavadharita iti ca vyaghatah. 

kiiji cdbhinnasvabhdvataya yadi prag evavagahi tas, tada kirn 
tatra sahopalambhasadhanena prayojanam? nispaditakriye 
karmani sadhanaqi sd[dha]nanyayam atipatati. 

athanavadharitadehah, sa paratm astiti kathani jani$e? na 
cavadharitanavadharitakarayor ekatvam bahuvido vadanti. 
anavadharitakaraikatve ca jhdnasyapy asaqtvedanarn prasaktam. 
’’Further, what is made the subject of the inference here 
(i.e., in the inference which aims to refute the reality of 
the external object, namely, ’The object and the cognition 
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are one because they are apprehended together’)? Is it the 
cognition or the object? If you make the cognition the sub¬ 
ject of [your] inference, [then] what has to be proved for 
it (i.e., the subject), inexistence or non-difference? In 
respect to these [alternatives], if it is inexistence, is 
it [inexistence] of the cognition or of the object? If it 
is [inexistence] of the cognition, [your] position is aban¬ 
doned, and the reason (i.e., the simultaneous cognition) 
would not be a property of the subject of inference. 

If it is [inexistence] of the object, then [this] is 
incoherent: [on the one hand] you make the cognition the 
subject of inference, [and on the other hand you want to 
prove that] the object does not exist. Thus, something 
confused is pointed out [by you] and [the reason] ’simulta¬ 
neous apprehension’ has a different locus [from the locus 
of the property to be proved]. 

If non-difference [has to] be proved, [then] is it 
[non-difference] of the cognition or of the object? In 
respect to these [alternatives], if it is [the non-differ¬ 
ence] of the object, then [you] talk incoherently: [on the 
one hand] you make the cognition the subject of [your] 
inference, and [on the other hand] you [try to] prove that 
the object is not different. Thus, something confused is 
pointed out [by you], for the non-difference of the object 
is a property of the object. 

If [you] prove that the cognition itself is not dif¬ 
ferent, [then] is it not different from its own form or 
from another form? In respect to these [alternatives], if 
the cognition is not different from its own form, then 
[you] should be informed that there is no quarrel [about 
it]! If [you] prove that [the cognition] is not different 
from another [form], [then] this other nature is either 
real or unreal. In respect to these [alternatives], if it 
is not real, [then] the cognition which is not different 
from it would also be unreal. 
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If [the other nature] is real, [then] this [other 
nature] as well has either a determined body (i.e., nature) 
or an undetermined body. In respect to these [alterna¬ 
tives], if it has a determined body, [then] is it appre¬ 
hended as having a different form [than the cognition], or 
as having a non-different form? If it is determined as 
having a different form, then because [its] the subject of 
inference is shown to be faulty by the cognition which 
apprehends the different form, the reason, [namely] the 
simultaneous apprehension, is either not established, or it 
is pointed out after the proper time has passed. 

If [the other nature] is determined as having a non- 
different nature, then it is not a different nature. There 
is a contradiction between [be ing] a different nature and 
[being] determined as having a non-different nature. 

Besides, if [the other nature] is already previously 
apprehended as having a non-different nature, what purpose 
[is served] by the proof that [it] is apprehended together 
[with the cognition]? To accomplish something which is [al¬ 
ready] accomplished is beyond the right manner of accom¬ 
plishing [anything]. 

If [the other form] has a body which is not deter¬ 
mined, [then] how do you know that this other nature ex¬ 
ists? And learned people do not say that there is a unity 
between something that has a determined form and something 
which has an undetermined form. And if [the cognition] is 
one with something whose form is undetermined, the cogni¬ 
tion, too, would not be apprehended." 

For different interpretations of kalatyayapadi§ta cf. for 
instance Preisendanz, Nayatattvaloka , n.84. Jayarasi seems 
to use the term as it appears in later literature, cf. NM 
II p. 634.7-9: hetoh prayogahalah pratyaksagamanupahatapa- 
k$aparigrahasamaya eva. tam atltya prayujyamanah pratyak$a- 
gamabadhite vi$aye vartamanah kalatyayapadi $t o bhavati. 
"The time of employment of a reason is the occasion when 
one takes a position which is not ’damaged* by perception 
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or sacred writings. [A reason] which is employed while 
transgressing that [time], i.e., which is referring to an 
object sublated by perception or sacred writings, becomes 
[a reason which is] pointed out after the [proper] time has 
passed.” 

Cf. also NSara p. 310.1/NBhu 310.6: pramanabadhite 
pahse vartamano hetuh kalatyayapadistah. It seems that the 
TUS is the earliest source among those which have come down 
to us which uses the term in this meaning. 

On the asiddhahetu cf . for example Preisendanz, op. 
cit., n. 9. 


286 The strategy of the opponent changes: instead of 
claiming that the universal/whole is not different from the 
individuals/parts, he now claims that the universal/whole 
simply does not exist. Notwithstanding, Jayarasi still 
raises the same vikalpas as on p. 236.13-14, but in this 
context the second vikalpa seems pointless, for nobody 
claims that the parts or the individuals do not exist. A 
friend of mine suggested that the Buddhist may have been 
trying to avoid the use of empty subject terms by having 
recourse to i)ise§aprati?edha. Instead of saying ’The whole 
does not exist,' the Buddhist could claim that the parts of 
the whole do not exist, just as the horns of the rabbit do 
not exist, cf.NV 3.1.1 p. 708.4-5, Vy pp. 159.28, 322. 
30f., NVTT 3.2.14 p. 836.25, 3.2.55 p. 895.18. 

Another interpretation, which is hinted at by Sanghavi 
and Parikh’s punctuation, but which I fail to understand, 
would be to assume that the parts form the pak$a, whereas 
the whole appears in the pratijna , cf. the next note. 

287 Taking into account the punctuation proposed by San¬ 
ghavi and Parikh, one would have to translate this sentence 
as follows: 
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"[Objection:] The parts as well as the substrata are 
made the subject of the inference (paksa) , ’The pot as well 
as the universal does not exist’ is the thesis ( pratijna ). 

[Answer:] There is no relation between the reason ’be¬ 
cause there is no apprehension of the [whole or the univer¬ 
sal] when these (i.e., the parts or the individuals) are 
not apprehended' and the inexistence of the [whole or the 
universal].” 

The reason for my reluctance to accept this interpre¬ 
tation is that in this case the paksa would not be a part 
of the pratijna. I am not claiming, of course, that the 
Buddhists couldn’t possibly develop such a theory, but so 
far I have found no evidence for it. Therefore I consider 
ghatasamanyam nastiti pratijna as an interpolation, that 
is, somebody added it as an explanation to avayavadhikara- 
nasya pahs ikaranam . Later the ms was copied with the note 
as if it were a part of the text. 

In any case, the purvapak$a cannot be fully understood 
before the fragment and its context are identified. On top 
of that, the manuscript has probably two lacunae in this 
passage. 

288 Cf . NB III.31: sa (scil. svabhavapratibandha ) c a dul- 
prakarah saruasya, tadatmyalaksanas tadutpattilak$anas cety 
uhtam. 

289 This sentence is probably formulated in opposition to 
PVin I.55ab, quoted n. 272. 

290 Cf. Vy p. 46.17-19: evam tadagrahe tadbuddhyabhavac 
cety ayam api viruddhah . tatha hi te?am avayavanam. agrahe 
tasminn avayavini buddhyabhava ity ayam artho ’ vayavagrahe 
’vayavini buddhir ity avayavinah sattvam. 

’’Thus, the [reason] ’because there is no cognition of 
the [whole] when the [parts] are not apprehended’ is also 
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contradictory. For [to say that] there is no cognition of 
this, [i.e.] the whole, when they, [i.e.] the parts, are 
not apprehended means that there is a cognition of the 
whole when the parts are apprehended. Therefore the whole 
exists." 

291 A contradictory inferential sign, viruddha(-hetu), 
means here a sign which is absent in the sapaksa and pres¬ 
ent in the vipaksa; cf. PDhS p. 578.4f. , iYB III.84-85. 

291 I was unable to identify this quotation. The argument 
is directed against one of the Nyaya proofs of the univer¬ 
sal: when one sees an individual of a certain class for the 
first time, one is not aware of the universal which resides 
in it, but when one sees a second individual of the same 
class, one immediately relates it to the first. Therefore, 
there must be something responsible for the notion of com¬ 
monness or similarity among different individuals, namely, 
the universal. Cf. SVV p. 150.7-8: nanu prathamavyaktisan- 
darsane sati jatyavagamo nasti , tat katham lak?yantaropa- 
labdhau sa evayam iti pratyabhijha pratyayah? Vy p. 686.30- 
687.1: tatha cai kapin&opalambhakdl e nanugatarp samanyam 
pratibhati. dvitlyapin&opalambhahale ’pi prathamapin&asya- 
grahanad anugatajhanabhava eva. 

A word is due perhaps to the expression upalabdhila- 
k?anaprapti. Dharmaklrti distinguishes between two kinds of 
non-perception: non-perception of perceptible things - 
upalabdhilak$anaprapta or, shortly, drsya - and of imper¬ 
ceptible things. Of these two only the first may be used as 
an inferential sign (cf. Steinke1lner, PVin 11(2} p. 46, n. 
120). If a pot does not exist in a certain place, one may 
infer its inexistence at that place, for if it would have 
been there it would have been perceived (cf. PVSV p. 2.16- 
18: pradesavise?e kvacin n a gha^a upalabdhilaksanaprapta- 
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syanupalabdheh . yadt syad upalabhyasat tva eva syan nanya- 
tha ) . 

This kind of reasoning is obviously useless when we 
deal with non-perceptible entities. To infer that there are 
no demons here because they are not perceived is a false 
inference, for demons are not perceived even when they are 
present. For this reason Dharmaklrti did not allow the use 
of non-perception of imperceptible things as an inferential 
sign. For there is no way we can either prove or disprove 
the existence of such entities. If something is never per¬ 
ceived, we can treat it for all practical purposes as non¬ 
existent (asaduyauaharaui§aya, saduyauaharaprat1§edha, 
sa j jhanasabdavyavaharapra ti sedha, etc.), but its real inex¬ 
istence always remains doubtful (cf. PVSV p. 5.2-6, PVin 
11(1) pp. 66.33-68.6; cf . also PVSV p. 4.5-15, PVin 11(2) 
pp. 79-81 and Steinke1lner’s notes thereupon). (The histor¬ 
ical development of this doctrine still remains to be stud¬ 
ied. Note, however, that in a nut shell it appears already 
in several passages of the NV , for instance 3.1.35 p. 764. 
12- yat khalupalabdhilak$anaprdptam nopalabhyate tan ndstt 
yatha ghatadi .) 

Bearing Dharmaklrti’s theory in mind the above frag¬ 
ment becomes problematic, for by using the non-perception 
of a perceptible thing as a sign, the Buddhist would pre¬ 
suppose that the universal is an existing and perceptible 
entity, and would only deny its presence in a particular 
place. Since this is obviously absurd, we are probably not 
dealing with a regular inference here, but rather with a 
prasangasadhana (an assumption corroborated by PVBh pp. 
481.17f., 482.19f., NBhu p. 232.14). 

According to Mookerjee, who equates prasangasadhana 
with prasanganumana , prasangasadhana should fulfill three 
conditions ( Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux , pp. 
402-3): 
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(1) The hetu should be false, i.e., it should be accepted 
only by the opponent; 

(2) the sadhya is false and is forced on the opponent; 

(3) the implication of the argument is the truth of the 
contradictory position. 

Although all these conditions may occur in a prasahga- 
sadhana, not all of them seem to be necessary. The third is 
violated in cases of prasajyaprati$edha (cf. Prasannapada 
p. 7.29f., and Mookerjee’s own comments thereupon, ibid., 
p. 404). The second is not appropriate in cases like the 
present one - the sadhya ’nasti’ is certainly acceptable 
for the Buddhist when it applies to the universal. 

Mookerjee 1 s analysis seems to be a generalization of 
the prasangasadhana in TSP p. 535.5f. (GOS ed. p. 437, 
quoted by Mooker jee, op. cit. , p. 405) where Kamalaslla 
argues that the Vedas were meaningless, because they are 
authorless. But this particular case cannot be used as a 
model for all prasahgasadhanas . As far as I can see, what 
characterizes prasangasadhana is that one or more elements 
of the inference are accepted by the opponent alone (para- 
bhyupagata , parabhipraya) . Its main function was to negate 
the existence of entities accepted by the opponent alone 
(e.g., the universal, the substance, etc.) without commit¬ 
ting the fallacy (hetvabhasa) of asrayasiddhi (cf. for 
instance PVBh p. 481.20: prasahgasadhanam idam, nasrayasid- 
dhata tatah ...; TSP p. 64.16-17: prasahgasadhanam ced aijt, 
tenasrayasiddhata hetor nasahkaniya; NBhu p. 232.14: nanu 
ca prasahgasadhanam idam uktam, tendsraydsiddhatvadido§o 
nasti . 

Note that not all prasaiiga-arguments are prasahgasa- 
dhana. A normal prasafiga-argument can be transformed into 
an inference without raising problems such as asrayasiddha- 
ta by a simple negation of the reason: ’not X because of 
prasahga of Y’ can be expressed by ’not X because not Y. 

Mookerjee further points out that Dharmaklrti did not 
allow the use of prasangasadhana , because a valid reason 
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should be accepted by both the uadin and the prativadin 
(op. cit. , p. 403, cf. e.g. NB III.59). If this is indeed 
Dharmakirti’s intention (for it is possible that prasahga - 
s&dhana was not considered as ariumana) , then his opinion 
did not pervail, for, as mentioned above, later Buddhist 
logicians like §antarak?ita, Kamalaslla and Prajnakaragupta 
certainly used this way of reasoning. It is interesting in 
this context to note that according to Durvekamisra NB 
11.36 involves a prasangasadhana (cf. DhPr p. 133.11-12: 
ata eva mule ’pisabdah prasahgasadhanatvaprasahgartho laks- 
yate; cf. also NBT p. 132.1-2). 

293 Cf. NB 11.13-14: upalabdhilaksanapraptir upalambhapra- 
tyayantarasakalyarii svabhavavise^as c a. yah svabhavah satsv 
anyesupalambhapratyaye$u san pratyaksa eva bhavati sa sva- 
bhavavi sesah . ’’The fulfillment of conditions of perception 
[consists in] the completeness of [all] the other causes of 
perception and a special nature. Special nature [means] 
that nature which is perceived in as much as it is present 
when [all] the other conditions of perception are present.” 

Cf. also VN p. 20.2-3: tat ropalabdhilaksanapraptih 
suabhauauisesah karanantarasakalyam ca. svabhavaviseso yan 
na trividhena viprakar$ena ulprahrs tcim . ” . . . Special nature 
[means] not to be remote by one of the three ways of re¬ 
moteness (i.e., by time, space and nature, cf . VA ad loc. , 
p. 20.15-16, NBT p. 104.7).” 

294 Cf. TUS p. 94.17-25: athavayavina upalabdhir eva na- 
stt, sa k tip, df&y&nupalabdhir ahosvid adfsyanupalabdhih? 
yadi dpsyanupalabdhih , sa nopapadyate. drsyasabdena kim 
apadisyate? upalabdhilah$anaprapto *rtho * bhidhiyate . upa- 
labdhi lak§aq,aprapt i s ca pratyayantarasakalyam svabhavavi se- 
$as ca. etac ced uidyate, hatham anupalambhah? upalabdhiha- 
rakasahalye saty upalabdhya bhavitavyam, nanupalabdhya 
tat svabhavanibandhanatvat tadupalabdheh . upalabdhilak$ana- 
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praptasya yady anupalambho, * nupalabdhilaksanaprap tasya 
ta rhy upalambhah syad, ani?tam caitat. 

”If the whole is not apprehended, [then] is it non¬ 
apprehension of something perceptible or non-apprehension 
of something imperceptible? If it is non-apprehension of 
something perceptible, this is impossible. What is desig¬ 
nated by the word ’perceptible’? Something which fulfills 
the conditions of perception is designated. And to fulfill 
the conditions of perception [means] the completeness of 
[all] other causes and [having] a special nature. If both 
[conditions] are found, how is non-apprehension [possible]? 
When the causal factors for an apprehension are complete, 
an apprehension must take place, not a non-apprehension, 
because the apprehension of something depends on the nature 
of that [thing]. If something which fulfills the conditions 
of perception is not apprehended, then something which does 
not fulfill the conditions of perception would be appre¬ 
hended, and this is not acceptable.” 

295 At this point the purvapaksa deviates from Dharmaklr- 
ti’s theory, and there is perhaps no real opponent behind 
this statement. 

The purvapaksa seems to imply that there are no imper¬ 
ceptible entities, and that if the universal is not per¬ 
ceived when all the other causes for perception are pres¬ 
ent, one has to conclude that the universal does not exist; 
one should not conclude that it exists, but has an imper¬ 
ceptible nature. To this Jayarasi replies that in this case 
the formulation of the inference cannot be correct, for 
only imperceptible things cannot be apprehended and non¬ 
apprehension of something which fulfills the conditions of 
perception is impossible. 
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In other words, if the presence of all other causes 
constitutes the fulfillment of the conditions of perception 
(without taking into account the object itself), then per¬ 
ception should take place whether the object is present or 
no t. 

297 The conclusion seems to bear on the discussion as a 
whole, and not just on the last uikalpa. The mode of ex¬ 
pression is highly laconic, and a lacuna in the middle of 
the sentence is not inconceivable; nevertheless the argu¬ 
ment may be reconstructed as follows: According to Dharma- 
klrti only the non-apprehension of a visible thing can be 
used as a valid inferential sign. However, among the condi¬ 
tions of perception we find the ’special nature,’ which 
Dharmaklrti further explains as not being remote in space, 
time and nature (cf. n. 293). This definition entails that 
there can never be a perception of an object which does not 
fulfill the conditions of perception. Therefore, the reason 
’non-perception of that which fulfills the conditions of 
perception’ is self-contradictory in as much as all the 
other causes of perception (such as light etc.) are pres¬ 
ent. To take an example: The pot which I saw yesterday, or 
the one which is now in the other room, does not fulfill 
the conditions of perception, because the one is remote by 
time, the other by space. Thus, I cannot use their non¬ 
perception as a valid inferential sign. This seems to be 
the conclusion reached at by Jayarasi: there is no non- 
perception of something which fulfills the conditions of 
perception, only of something which does not fulfill these 
conditions. 

It may be objected that Dharmaklrti talks about some¬ 
thing which is in principle not accessible in space and 
time when using the expression upalabdhilak?anaprapta (San- 
tarak§ita gives the examples of Mount Meru and Rama), but I 
do not see how this would change the validity of the infer- 
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ence, for unlike in the case of a demon where the inference 
of its absence is doubtful, since it is not perceived even 
when it is present, in the case of Rama one can very well 
infer that he is not here, since he is not perceived. Thus, 
Jayarasi seems to point out a serious deficiency in Dharma- 
klrti’s theory of non-apprehension as an inferential sign. 

298 I was unable to identify this quotation. A similar 
argument appears in TS v. 1219: 

jatyadinam adr$tatvat tadyogapratibhasanat/ 
k?irodakavac car the ghatana ghatate hatham// 

"Since the universal [the substance] etc., are never seen 
[separately of the individuals, parts, etc.], for their 
connection [to the individuals, parts, etc.] never appears 
[in a cognition], 

just like [mixed] milk and water [are not seen separately 
of each other, and just like their connection does not ap¬ 
pear in a cognition], how could [their] connection to a 
thing (i.e., an individual, part, etc.) be possible?" 

Cf. also TSP p. 451.14-15: yatha ksirodakader misri- 
bhutasya vivekenapratibhasanan na ghatana sakyate kartum, 
tadvaj jatyadinarp. sattve * pi vivekenasrayad apratibhasanan 
na sakyate tadasrayena sahety arthah. "This is the meaning: 
Just as milk, water, etc., mixed together, cannot effect a 
connection [among themselves], because [they] do not appear 
as distinguished [from one another], in the same manner, 
even if the universal etc., existed, [they] could not [ef¬ 
fect a connection] with their substratum because [they] do 
not appear [in the cognition] as distinguished from the 
substratum." 

Cf. also PVin I p. 44.12-14 and Steinke 1 lner, "New 
Sanskri t-Fragments, " p. 202. On the context of this verse 
in the TS cf. Franco, "On the Interpretation of PS(V) 
I,3d." 

The example of water and milk usually stands for a 
homogeneous blend. According to the Indian belief, the 
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flamingo is capable of drinking the milk alone, cf. Frau- 
wallner. Philosophic des Buddhismus, p. 335. 

299 Cf. Vy p. 682.20-22: yathd hi svalaksanam vyavrttaru- 
pataya pratibhasanad asty evam anugatasvarupataya prat ibha- 
sanat samanyani apy asti. "Just as the particular exists 
because it appears [in a cognition] as having a distinctive 
nature, in the same manner the universal, too, exists be¬ 
cause it appears as having a recurrent nature." 

300 Cf. TUS p. 92.Ilf. 

301 This is a quotation of PVin 1.16 = PV pratyak$a 126: 

gcig tu mthoh ba 3 i khyad par ni/ 
g±art 3 ga* zi g tu ma mthoh phyir/ 
de las spyi gzan tha dad ni/ 
yod min tha dad bio med phyir// 

ekatra dr§to bhedo hi kvacin nanyatra dr syate/ 
na tas mad bhinnam asty anyat samanyam buddhy a- 

bhedatah// 

The interpretation of this verse is problematic. Vet¬ 
ter ( PVin I, p. 104, n. 30) notes that "Dh[armo t tara] (91 
bl) versucht, das phyir, das offensichtlich das Sanskrit hi 
wiedergibt, so zu deuten, dass die zweite Vershalfte die 
Begriindung fur die erste gibt. Urn zumindest einen Wider- 
spruch mit dieser Auffassung zu vermeiden, ist es ange- 
bracht, das tasmat von PV III.126cd nur zu bhinnam zu zie- 
hen und die Moglichkeit, dass es eine Begriindung der zwei- 
ten Vershalfte durch die erste anzeigt, nicht weiter in 
Betracht zu ziehen." 

I am afraid that in spite of this clarifying remark, I 
still don’t know how Vetter wants us to understand the 
verse. As far as I can see, none of the two half-verses can 
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be understood as a reason for the other, but they are rath¬ 
er meant as reasons for a third proposition, and thus the 
logical connection between them is a conjunction. It is 
clear from the context of both PVin and PV (as well as from 
PVV and PVBh ad loc.) that the subject matter is not a 
refutation of the universal, but rather a refutation of the 
opinion that conceptual construction (the object of which 
is the universal) is sense perception, or, in other words, 
the proof that the universal is not the object of percep¬ 
tion. The above quoted verse provides the reasons for this 
proposition: on the one hand, the individual which is the 
object of sense perception cannot be the object of concep¬ 
tual construction, because it does not occur repeatedly/is 
not pervading (anuyayin, ’durchgangig’); on the other hand, 
there is no further object such as the universal which 
could be the object of sense cognition, because it does not 
exist, and it does not exist because its cognition is not 
different from that of the individual. Therefore, as only 
the particular can be its object, perception is free from 
conceptual construction. 

Cf. also the parallel discussion in TS v. 739f. and TSP ad 
loc . 

302 Jayarasi probably refers to PVin I p. 56.21-24: gah 
las sgra ’jug par ’gyur ba gsal ba’i bdag hid rnams las tha 
dad p a’i rjes su * gro ba’i don ni ma mthon ba’i phyir ro// 
don tha dad pa hid la ni bio tha dad pa mthon ste/ ’byuh po 
dan mgul chins bzin no// 

"[The universal is not the object of sense cognition] 
because a pervading object, which [could] be the object of 
a word [and] which is different from the [particulars] 
whose nature can be cognized, is never seen. One sees that 
when there is a difference of objects, the cognitions are 
different, just like [in the case of] demons and necklace 
(i.e., just like several demons who wear the same necklace 
(?), cf. Vetter’s n. 31)." 
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I was unable to identify this quotation; cf., however, 
PVtn I p. 42.23-24, quoted in n. 244, TS(P) v. 809-10, NKC 
p. 8.2f., &D p. 306.8f. 

’Gradually’ and ’at once’ are the only possible ways 
of being causally efficient. An eternal entity cannot be 
gradually efficient, for it is by definition devoid of 
change. Thus, it can be efficient either always or never. 
Since the first possibility is contradicted by experience, 
it is never efficient, and since existence is defined as 
causal efficiency, it does not exist’ 

Obviously, this kind of argument is not restricted to 
the refutation of the universal and can be applied to any 
eternal entity. Vasubandhu, for example, uses it in order 
to refute God as the creator of the world (cf. AKB h p. 
101.25f. on 11.64d, cf. also TS(P) v. 394, NM II p. 301. 
If . 

Jayarasi probably considered these arguments quite 
convincing, for he uses very similar ones while refuting 
the universal (§ a.2c). The only important objection he 
raises is against the equation of existence and causal 
efficiency, for, so he argues, things may exist without 
being causally efficient (p. 252.4; cf. also p. 124.21). 
But in as much as one considers an eternal entity as caus¬ 
ally efficient, he seems to find no fault with this argu¬ 
ment. His main purpose in this passage is to show that the 
Buddhist who employs the argument is himself guilty of the 
same inconsistencies of which he accuses his opponent. This 
is also the upshot of the argument in TUS p. 87.8-18, quot¬ 
ed above in n. 248. 

Although Jayarasi does not raise the problem again, it 
is clear that the inference contains an empty subject term 
and has to be considered as a prasarigasddhana , cf . TSP p. 
182.3-21. On prasarigasddhana cf . n. 292. 

304 Cf. p. 164.13; cf. also TUS p. 105.1-24: yad apy ufetam 
- "aua.yaui.nl rakaraij.e k$anikatvam. yadi hi hilah$a ijifco bha- 
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vati bhava s, ta da bhavaty a[ vayava] (?) vayavibhavas, tada- 
bhave tatsva(tasya ')bhavat. atha katham tasyabhavah? stha- 
yino ’rthakriyakaranat. tad eva katham? hathyate - him yena 
svabhavenadyam ar thakriyam karoti kirn tenaiva svabhavenot- 
tararxy apt karyani karoty, atha samasaditasvabhavantarah 
karoti? yadi tenaiva karoti , tadaikakalayogitvam sarvakar- 
yanarp prasajyate, kramakaranarp hiyate tasya. na hy ekasva- 
bhdvayatto vastunam kalavikalpo nama. vikalpe vaikasvabha- 
vayattatam atikramanti. atha svabhavantarapattau janayati , 
svabhavantarapattis ca purvakarapariharanantariyakarupa. 
tadaparityage nakarantaranupraveso 'sty, akarayor ekatvayo- 
gdt . atha purvakarapariharas, tadaitad eva k$anikatvam yat 
purvaparakaryakaranam ," - 

tad etad ayuktam. yadi kramena karyarp na karoti yuga- 
pad apt katham karoti? ekarp nilasvalak$anam anekam vijhana- 
niladikam karyam karoti ti vah siddhantah. tad anekaip karyaip 
kirn a(kim eke)nakarena karoty, akarabhedena va? tad yady 
ekena karoti, tadayata sarvakaryanam ekakararupataikatvam, 
ekasya canekatvam apadyate. athakarabhedenanekakaryaip jana- 
yaty, akarabhedat tadekatvam vyavartate, tadvyavrttau nai- 
kam anekam karyam karoti. 

athetthambhutarn svahetubhyas (interpolation?) tadudga- 
tam yad anekayugapatkaryakaranatmakam . yady evam mamapi 
kramabhavyanekakaryakaranatmakam samudbhutam svahetubhyah. 

"What has been said as well: ’When the whole is refut¬ 
ed, momentariness [is established]. For if supposedly there 
would be something which is not momentary, there would be 
[something which is] a whole, because if there is no[thing 
non-momentary] there is no [whole]. (?) 

Why does the [whole] not exist? Because something 
which lasts does not cause an efficient action. Why is 
that? [I] explain: Is the nature with which [the whole] 
causes the first efficient action exactly the one with 
which it produces the posterior effects as well, or does 
[it] produce [the posterior effects] as something which has 
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acquired a different nature? If it produces with exactly 
the same [nature], then all effects would be connected to 
the same time; it [would] not produce gradually. For the 
difference in time among [different] things does certainly 
not depend on a single nature. Or if there is a difference 
[in time], [the different things] are beyond dependence on 
a single nature. 

Or [the whole] produces [the posterior effects] after 
the change to a different nature, and change to a different 
nature is of such a nature that it is not [possible] with¬ 
out abandoning the previous form. [For] if [the whole] does 
not abandon the [previous form], it does not enter into 
another form, because two forms cannot be identical. If it 
abandons the previous form, then this [means its] momentar¬ 
iness which is the cause for previous and posterior ef¬ 
fects, * 

this is not correct. If something does not produce an 
effect gradually, how could it produce at once? Your estab¬ 
lished doctrine is that one particular blue [object] pro¬ 
duces several effects such as the cognition, the blue [ob¬ 
ject at the next moment], etc. Does it produce the several 
effects with one form or with different forms? In respect 
to these [alternatives], if it produces with one [form], 
then it follows that all the effects would have one form, 
[that is] would be one [thing]; and one [thing] would be 
many (i.e., it would be a cognition, a blue object, etc.). 

If [it] produces several effects with different forms, 
[then] because of the difference of forms, its unity 
ceases. When the [unity] has ceased, it is not one [thing] 
which produces several effects [but many]. 

[Objection-] It has arisen from its own causes as 
having the nature of producing several effects at the same 
time . 
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[Reply:] If so, according to me as well, something has 
arisen from its own causes as having the nature of produc¬ 
ing several effects gradually." 

305 Cf . TUS p. 97.20-26: atha tad eva dravyam upajdtakri - 
yam calaty anupajdtahriyam ca na calati . satyam. tad eva 
calati, tad eva na calati . natv(nv) avayavino bhedah pr asa- 
jyate. na prasangas calanasya tato ’ nyathd(nyatvdt). cal d~ 
calavyapadesas cany opadhikrtah. yathd bhavatpak?e jndnam 
haryam hdranarp, ca vyapadi syate - svahdrydpehsayd kdranam , 
svaharandpehsayd haryam - na ca tasya bhedo ' st i , tathdva - 
yavicaldcalatvena na bhedo dpsyate. 

"[Objection:] One and the same substance does move 
when movement is originated in it, and does not move when 
movement is not originated in it. 

[Reply:] True, one and the same [substance] moves and 
does not move. 

[Objection:] The whole (i.e., the substance) would be 
different [when it moves and when it does not move]. 

[Reply:] It would not be, because [the movement] is 
different from it. For the designation [of a substance] as 
moving and not moving is [only] effected by additional 
qualifications which are different [from the substance and 
do not change its nature]. Just as according to your posi¬ 
tion a cognition is designated as effect and as cause, as 
cause in respect to its effect, and as effect in respect to 
its cause, and is [nevertheless] not different [when desig¬ 
nated as cause and as effect], in the same manner a differ¬ 
ence [in the whole] due to the fact that it both moves and 
does not move is not observed." 

306 If I understand the argument correctly, the opponent 
tries to avoid the charge of opposite attributes in the 
same individual by assuming that the causal relationship is 
reflexive. As a rule, when A produces B and B produces C, 
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the relations AB and BC are different. If, however, we 
replace A, B and C with three A’s, the relation remains the 
same, for A always stands in the same relation to itself. 
In other words, A produces itself (A) in the next moment, 
and A at the second moment produces A in the third moment. 
Thus, A in the first moment produces itself = A in the 
second moment, which is equally its own (A’s) cause for the 
third moment. 

If this is indeed what is meant, the argument seems 
perfectly absurd, and one is tempted to assume that Jaya- 
rasi is just toying with logical (or in fact illogical) 
possibilities which have no real opponent behind them. On 
the other hand, if there is no real opponent, the whole 
discussion would be a waste of time (note that a similar 
opinion is rejected in MMK 7.8, cf . also 7.13). In any 
case, we cannot argue that what seems absurd to us was not 
seriously accepted by somebody else. In this connection one 
is reminded of the Sarvastivada theory of causation accord¬ 
ing to which an entity is efficient before it is produced. 
However, the Sarvastivadins did not accept reflexive causa¬ 
tion, but rather, among other kinds, reciprocal causation 
(i.e., not A produces itself, but rather A produces B and B 
produces A). It seems that it is precisely in order to 
avoid reflexive relationships that they postulated the four 
anulak§aiT,as '• utpadotpada, s tht 11 s thl 11 , jarajara, and ant t- 
yatanltyata (cf. AKBh pp. 75.20f. ad AK II.45cd). 

Since the quotation and its context are not identified 
as yet, nothing certain can be said about the causal theory 
referred to by Jayarasi, but as a working hypothesis I 
would suggest that the opponent (if indeed it is not an 
imaginary one), while saying that something produces itself 
and its own cause, probably does not have in mind an abso¬ 
lute identity between cause and effect, but rather what may 
be called a categorical identity, namely, that each dharma 
produces a dharma of the same kind, e.g., a visible pro¬ 
duces a visible etc. 
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It may be reminded that the concept of arthakr iya was 
already criticized on pp. 122.18-126.12. Note, however, 
that there it is used as an epistemological concept and 
here as an ontological one. For an analysis of these two 
realms of reference cf. Nagatomi, "Arthakriya." 

308 Jayarasi reminds the opponent of his own theory, for 
the Buddhist as well claims that the cognition of the uni¬ 
versal is not produced by the universal. 

309 On the Buddhist definition of object cf . n. 178. Cf . 
also TUS pp. 84.24-85.16: apt ca dahanakarata dahanavijha- 
nat him bhinna , abhlnna va? yadi bhinna , sa kim tattviky 
ahosvid atattviki? tad yadi tattviki, tadgatih katham? na 
svasamvedyatvena napi janakatvakararpakatvena. svasaqivedya 
na bhavati vijhanakdrya(kaya)vyatirekat. napi janakatvaka- 
rarpakatvena gfhyate. artho hy akaram arpayati na vi$ayaka- 
rata. tadakararpakatve va praptakaraparampara. athatattviki 
vi ?ayakdrata , satat t vikat venasamvidi tadeha , kathaip. prat 1- 
karmaniyamika bhavati? athavyat irihta, sa kirji tattviky 
ahosvid atattviki? yadi tattviki , sa kim jadatmikahosvic 
citsvabhava? tad yadi jadatmika, tada jhanavyatirekitvam na 
sambhavati cidacitor ekatvayogad anyonyapariharasthitidhar- 
matvena. atha cidatmika, tada paribha§amatram bhidyate - 
jhanam vi$ayakara iti. athatattviki , tada jhanasyapy atat- 
tvikatvam. na ca jhanavyat irikta ui §ayakarata nasty (read*, 
asty), a pi tu jhdnasvarupam eva uisayaka ratatmakam apad 1- 
syate. tac ca nayanarthalokasadharana (read: -sa dharanam) 
u tpadyatvena , samam samvedanam prasaktam sarvakarakanam . 

"Besides, is the fact of having the form of fire [for 
a cognition of fire] different from the cognition of fire 
or non-different? If it is different, is it real or unreal? 
In respect to these [alternatives], if it is real, how is 
its apprehension [brought about]? Not by being apprehended 
by itself, nor by producing [the cognition] and being that 
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which provides [its] form [to the cognition]. It is not 
apprehended by itself, because it is different from the 
body (i.e., nature) of cognition. Nor is it apprehended by 
producing [the cognition] and being that which provides 
[its] form [to the cognition]. For the object provides 
[its] form, not the fact of having the form of the object. 
Or if it (i.e., the fact of having the form of the object) 
provides [its] form, there would be an [uninterrupted] 
succession of forms. 

If the fact of having the form of the object is not 
real, [then] by being unreal it has an unapprehended body; 
how could it be the restricting factor [of every cognition] 
according to [its] object? 

If [the fact of having the form of fire] is not dif¬ 
ferent [from the cognition of fire], is this [fact] real or 
unreal? If it is real, does it have an unconscious or con¬ 
scious nature? 

In respect to these [alternatives], if it has an un¬ 
conscious nature, then it cannot be non-different from the 
cognition, because something conscious and something uncon¬ 
scious cannot be one, as they have properties which stand 
by mutual exclusion. 

If it has a conscious nature, then only the termino¬ 
logy is differentiated [for one thing, namely], ’cognition* 
[and] ’the form of object.’ 

If it is not real, then the cognition, too, would not 
be real. 

And the fact of having the form of the object is not 
over and above the cognition [itself]. On the contrary, the 
own nature of the cognition itself is designated as having 
the nature of having the form of the object. And this [na¬ 
ture of cognition] is common to the eye, the object and the 
light by being produced [by all of them]. [Therefore not 
only the object would be apprehended, but] all causal fac¬ 
tors would be apprehended together." 
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as the object has to provide its form to the 
in order to be apprehended by it, this form, too, 
to be apprehended, has to provide another form, 
ad inf ini turn. 

311 This is a quotation of PVin 1.34 (cf. S t e inke 1 lner, 
"New Sanskrit-Fragments," p. 204). The quotation is slight¬ 
ly defective: Jayarasi reads arthadhigat eh instead of pra- 
meyadhigateh, and the half-verse has accordingly only 15 
syllables. Note that I.34ab appears as PV pratyaksa 305ab. 

Cf . also TUS p. 85.18-20: adarsamandalam mukharupatarp, 
svikaroti na cadarsarupatam parityajati. tatha jhanam api 
vi §ayar€Lpatdm svlhurvan na vijhanarupatam tyajati . "The 
mirror adopts having the form of the face, but it does not 
abandon having the form of a mirror. Similarly, in adopting 
having the form of an object, the cognition as well does 
not abandon having the form of a cognition." 

312 On vrttivihalpadosa cf. nn. 274 and 276. 

313 This seems contradictory to the Buddhist position. In 
case there is an opponent behind this position, I have been 
unable to identify him. Could it be derived from the Bud¬ 
dhist siddhanta ”na hihcid ekam ekasman, napy ekasmad ane- 
kam” (cf. Stcherbatsky, Bud. Log. I, p. 127, n. 7; cf. also 
NM II pp. 318.Ilf.)? For if many things do not arise from 
one thing, does this imply that one thing arises from one 
thing? 

Cf. also TUS p. 87.19-23: athaikam eva tena jvalanena 
janyate, him tad ekam vijhanain dhumo va? tad yadi vi jndnam 
eva janyate , na tarhi dhumam dp? t vagniiji (a gnih) prat lya[te 
'jtadvyaparalabdhajanmavattvdt. atha dhuma evotpad yate, 
tada tadvi jnanaiji ulna kena he tuphalabhavo ' vagamyate ? 


310 Just 
cognition 
in order 
and so on 
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"If only one [effect] is produced by this fire, is 
this one [effect] a cognition or smoke? In respect to these 
[alternatives], if only a cognition is produced, fire 
[would] not be apprehended by seeing smoke, because [smoke] 
does not obtain birth by the activity of that [fire]. If 
only smoke is produced [by fire], then, without the cogni¬ 
tion of [fire], by whom (or: by what [means of valid cogni¬ 
tion]) [would] the relation of cause and effect [between 
fire and smoke] be apprehended?" 

Cf. also TVS p. 86.22-26. 

314 kevalam is not made redundant by eva; kevalam should 
be construed with utpadyate as qualifying the mode of ac¬ 
tion, whereas eua restricts the result of the action. 

315 Cf. § 4.25a and n. 268. 

316 Cf. N B 1.9 quoted above n. 236. 

317 The following passage stands in no obvious connection 
with what follows. It seems to have been meant as a further 
substantiation of the claim made at the beginning of § d.8, 
namely, that the Buddhists are inconsistent in criticizing 
the Naiyayikas with the vr 11ivikalpadosa. In the previous 
passage Jayarasi argues that the visible object is common 
to several effects; now he argues that the cognition is 
common to several causes. And just as the visible and the 
cognition are common to their effects and causes, so is the 
universal to the individuals of one class. 

318 It is difficult to determine what kind of causal theo¬ 
ry Jayarasi had in mind in this passage. I suppose he could 
be referring to some Abhidharmic theory, especially as he 
quotes from what seems to be an Abhidharma source, cf. n. 
321 . 
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319 Cf . TUS p. 77.21-24.* a tha harananyatvena bhedapar ihal- 
pana , tad ayuhtam, bhinnad apt haranad abhinnam haryai ti 
drstam. mr tpi ndadandady aneham haranam ahhanditam haryai tl 
janayati. tathaihenapi haranenaneham haryarn janyamanam 
drstam ghatadi. 

"If [you] assume a difference [in the effect] because 
of difference in the cause, [then] this is not correct. One 
observes that an undifferentiated effect [arises] even from 
different causes. Several causes, a lump of clay, a [pot¬ 
ter’s] stick, etc., produce an effect [namely, a pot] which 
has no parts. Similarly, several effects, a pot [a cogni¬ 
tion] etc., are seen to be produced even by a single 
cause." 

320 Cf. PVSV p. 23.18-21: hatham tarhidanim bhinnat saha- 
harinah haryotpat tir yatha cahsurupader vijnanasya. na vai 
kihcid ekam janaham tatsvabhavam. him tu samagri janiha 
tatsvabhava. saivanumiyate. 

"Consequently, how is it [possible] now that an effect 
arises from different co-producers, for instance the cogni¬ 
tion from the eye, the visible, etc.? Indeed, not even one 
causal factor has the nature of the [effect], but the caus¬ 
al complex which produces [the cognition] has that nature. 
[And] that [causal complex] alone is inferred." 

Cf. also PVIn 11(1) pp. 92.12f. 

321 I was unable to identify this quotation; cf., however, 
A K II.64a*’ caturbhis cittacaitta hi. Cf. also PS I (section 
2) p. 187.31, translation p. 33, and n. 2.11; TSP p. 108. 
18. For an explanation of the four kinds of causes cf . 
Stcherbatsky, Bud. Log. I, pp. 138-39. 

322 The same criteria are rejected by Vyomasiva (Vy p. 
20(h).4-8), using different arguments: na ca vilah?anad api 
haranad vilahsariaharyasyotpattidarsanad bodharupateti pra- 
manam asti. at a evasya jhanasya jhanantarahetutve na purva- 
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kalabhavit vam samanajatiyatvam ekasantanatvam va [na] he- 
tur t vyabhicarat. tatha hi purvakalabhavitvam tatsama na<ka- 
la>k§analh samanajatiyatvam ca santanantarajhanair uyabhi- 
carltl, te§diji hi pUrvak&labhdvl t vena (probably a lacuna 
here) samanajatiyatve *pi na vivaksitajhanahetutvam iti. 
ekasantanatvam catyantajhanena vyabhicar it1. 

"But there is no proof that the fact of having the 
form of cognition [is due to the fact of being produced by 
the previous cognition], because it is observed that an 
effect of one kind is produced by a cause of a different 
kind as well. Precisely for this [reason], neither the fact 
of existing at an earlier time, nor the fact of being of 
the same kind, nor the fact of belonging to the same series 
[of cognition] is the reason for the fact that one cogni¬ 
tion is the cause of another cognition, because [all three 
reasons] deviate. For the fact of existing at an earlier 
time deviates because of moments simultaneous with it, and 
the fact of belonging to the same kind [deviates] because 
of cognitions belonging to a different series [of cogni¬ 
tions], since the [moments simultaneous with the preceding 
cognition] <cannot be the cause of the intended cognition?> 
by the fact of existing at an earlier time <and the cogni¬ 
tions belonging to another series of cognitions?> cannot be 
[considered] the cause of the intended cognition, although 
[they] are of the same kind. And the fact of belonging to 
the same series deviates because of [moments in the same 
series] which are completely devoid of cognition [as in 
deep sleep etc.]." 

323 The determination of causal relations by temporal 
relations, namely, that the cause is that which precedes 
the effect, is criticized by Jayarasi in TUS pp. 70.14- 
71.6: anyac ca , tantunam haryam vastram kirn purvaparakala- 
bhavitvena, aho purvaparagrahanena? tad yadi purvdparakala- 
bhauituena, tada niyatakaranakaryatvam na iabhyate ’mbara- 
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phalasya, tat samanakalinanekakaryo tpadakanam tatpurufapara- 
kal]abhauituaulsesat. athdnvayavyatirekayuktasya yasya 
purvakalabhavi t vam tat karariLam. tad astl dhruvabhavikarya- 
dar§anat. anvayavyatirekasabdena him abhidhiyate? kim kara- 
nam anyad va? tad yadi karanam, tada na kihcid badhyate 
karanatmataya tat karanam. athanyat tan , na jdnimah kim tad 
iti. na ca purvaparabhavah siddho ' tra jnanam antarena. 
jnanam vi na na jane kim sahotpannau, purvapara[bhavo]<ka- 
lo>tpannau vanutpannau va? atha purvaparagrahanakramena 
purvaparotpadatadabhavavyavastheti cet , tad etad apt [gra- 
hane ’pi] tulyam. sail satta samvedyate na sail, sahotpanna- 
yor apt kramena grahanam dps tarn govisanayor, anutpannayos 
ca gotvastitvayoh. tatha patagrahananantaram tantunam gra¬ 
hanam drstam. tathaikam eva grahanam dr stam. na ca tayor 
bhedo ’sti, na ca tayor hetuphalabhavah. yatha ca bhedo 
nasti tatha prag eva prapahcitam. evam samvedanam api sam- 
vedyan na bhidyate sadakarataya, na ca tayor akarantaram 
asty, ekam hi vastu. 

’’And [there is] another [reason why the relation of 
cause and effect cannot be determined]: the cloth is [con¬ 
sidered as] the effect of the threads - is [this] due to 
the existence [of the threads] before and [of the cloth] 
afterwards, or due to the apprehension [of the threads] 
before and [of the cloth] afterwards? In respect to these 
[alternatives], if it is due to existence [respectively] 
before and afterwards, then the result, [namely] the cloth, 
cannot be an effect which has a determined cause, because 
the producing factors of many effects which exist at the 
same time as the [cloth] are equally existing before the 
[cloth]. 

[Objection:] The cause is that which exists before 
[the effect] and is connected [to the effect] by positive 
and negative concomitance. There is [such a cause], because 
one observes the effect as arising necessarily [when this 
cause was present](?). 
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[Reply:] What is designated by the words ’positive and 
negative concomitance’? Is it a cause or something else? If 
it is a cause, then nothing is sublated, [your statement is 
tautological, for it amounts to the affirmation that] some¬ 
thing is a cause by having the nature of a cause. If it is 
something else, we do not know what this [something else] 
is. And [moreover] previous and posterior existence is not 
established in this [case] without a cognition. Without a 
cognition I do not know whether [the threads and the cloth] 
have arisen together, one after the other, or not at all. 

[Objection:] The determination whether [two things] 
arise one after the other or not is due to the sequence of 
previous and posterior apprehensions. 

[Reply:] This [argument] as well is similar [to the 
first one in as much as the same difficulties as raised 
above apply to it]. Existence is perceived when it exists, 
not when it does not [yet] exist (i.e., by apprehending 
something as existing, we do not apprehend when it came 
into existence). It is observed that two horns of a cow are 
apprehended one after the other even though they have aris¬ 
en together; and [similarly the universals] ’cow’ and ex¬ 
istence which [being eternal] are not produced [are appre¬ 
hended one after the other]. In the same manner it is ob¬ 
served that the threads are apprehended immediately after 
the cloth is apprehended, and also only one apprehension 
[of both threads and cloth] is observed. But there is nei¬ 
ther difference between the two, nor a relation of cause 
and effect between them. And why there is no difference has 
been explained in detail already above. 

Thus the apprehension, too, does not differ from the 
[object] to be apprehended in as much as [they both] have 
the form of something existing. And they do not have [any] 
other form [to differentiate them], for a real thing is 
unique." 
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3 2 4 

Cf . 

A KBh p. 92.4 on A K 11.55: 

sarvam euasamskrtam 

a dra 

vyam 

it! sautrantikah. 



3 2 5 

Cf . 

§ a.2b, p. 140.19-21 and TUS 

p. 120. 

22 f . 

3 2 6 

Cf . 

the previous note. 



3 2 T 

Cf . 

§ d.7 and n. 306. 



3 2 8 

The 

compound svajanabhujahgamadi 

is not 

entirely clear 


to me; perhaps Jayarasi means the eight classes of beings 
known as graha , which include deva, asura, gandharva, yak- 
sa, pitr, bhujahgama, raksasa and pisaca (cf. Susruta, 
Uttaratantra 60.7). If this is the case, then svajana 
should be interpreted as pitr. 

329 On the omniscience of the Buddha cf. Biihnemann, Der 
allwissende Buddha; Steinke1lner, "Yogische Erkenntnis als 
Problem im Buddhismus." 

330 It seems to me that Jayarasi’s arguments in this pas¬ 
sage are inspired by Vasubandhu’s refutation of the atom 
(cf. Vims 12). Just as the atom is not supposed to occupy 
more than one point in space, the cognition (and for that 
matter any momentary entity) should not last for more than 
one point in time. And just as an aggregate of seven such 
atoms occupies only one point in space, the production and 
destruction of a cognition should occupy the same point in 
time. 

Jayarasi’s argument is repeated almost verbatim Vy p. 
401.18-21: na ca ksanikatve sati haryaharanabhavo ghat ate. 
tatha ca yadaiva karyasyo tpadas tadaiva karanasya vinasah, 
sa cotpadan na bhidyata ity abhyupagame sahotpannayor na 
syat karyakaranabhavah savye taragovisanayor iva. 
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"And if there is momentariness, the relation of cause 
and effect is impossible. For if [you] admit that the cause 
is destroyed precisely when the effect is produced and 
[that] the [destruction] does not differ [in time] from the 
production, [then] since the two arise at the same time 
there would be no relation of cause and effect [between 
them], just as between the left and the right horn of a 
cow. " 

Cf . also Vy p. 543.6-8: ksanikatve satl yadaiva kar- 
yotpadas tadaiva karanasya vinasah. sa cotpatter narthanta- 
ram iti sahotpannayor na karyakaranabhava iti. 

331 I was unable to identify this quotation; cf . however 
TS v. 1896: 

tasmat tatradivijnanam svopaddnabalodbhavam/ 
vijndnatvddihetubhya iddnlntanacittavat// 

"Therefore, the first cognition in the [foetus] (cf. v. 
1880) arises from the capacity of its material cause [which 
is the last cognition in a previous life], 

because [it] is a cognition etc., just like the present 
cognition.” 

Note that the Lokayata position against which the 
above verse is directed is somewhat different from Jaya- 
rasi’s. For the opponent in the TS seems - at least as an 
alternative - to admit that the material cause of a cogni¬ 
tion has to be a cognition (cf. v. 1893), but claims that 
the first cognition in this life has a cognition of the 
parents as its material cause. Jayarasi does not seem to be 
acquainted with this position; in any case, he does not 
take it into consideration and argues, just as is argued in 
the Brhaspat i sutra , that the cognition arises from the 
material elements alone. 

Note also that there is a difference between the in¬ 
ference quoted by Jayarasi and the one in TS v. 1896 as to 
the question when the first cognition in this life occurs. 
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According to the quotation in the TUS it occurs only after 
birth, whereas according to the Buddhist position main¬ 
tained in the TS it occurs already in the embryonic stage. 
The Lokayata purvapaksa in TS v. 1864-66 which is in fact a 
quotation of SV atmavada 65-67 denies the possibility of 
cognition before birth, but Santaraksita does not deal with 
the point in his refutation. 

332 Cf. §§ e.3-4. 

333 Jayarasi may be referring to the Abhidharmic sabhaga- 
hetu, cf . AK(Bh) 11.52, but there things do not arise ex¬ 
clusively from similar causes. 

334 Cf. § 4.25 and n. 268; cf . also TUS p. 88.5-20: atha 
samanajatiyena vijhanena vina na vijhanasyodgatir iti ced, 
evam tarhi dhumasyapy asamanajatiyad dahanat katham utpat- 
tih? atha ruparupataya vahneh samanajatiyatvam , evam deha - 
der apt samanajatlyatvam svalak$anarupataya. idam eva ceta- 
si samaropyoktam sarlrad eveti [bphaspatih ] (perhaps an 
interpolation). atha jhanarupataya na samanajatlyatvam 
dehasya, dahanasyapi dhumarupatayasamanajatiyatvam. niyata- 
karana janyakarataya niyatadesakalasvabhavataya c a sarve 
bh dud anyonyavyavrttatanavah. na ca te$am anyonyakaranugamo 
’stl, napy ehajatyanugamah. tad uhtam - 

sarve bhavah svabhavena svasvabhavavyavasthiteh/ 

svabhavaparabhavabhyam yasmad vyavr t tibhaginah// 
tatas ca bhinnajatiyat saruam jayamanam drstam, na samana- 
jatiyad bhavat kihcid dr$tapurvam. evam ca bhinnajatiyam 
dehadiham garbhadau vijhanam utpadayisyati . tatas ca na 
paralohah prasidhyati . 

"If a cognition is not produced without a cognition 
which belongs to the same kind, then how could there be 
production of smoke by fire which does not belong to the 
same kind [as smoke]? If the fact that fire is of the same 
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kind [as smoke] is due to the fact that [they both] have 
the nature of a visible, [then] in the same manner the body 
etc. , too, are of the same kind [as the cognition] by the 
fact that [they] have the nature of a particular. Having 
precisely this in mind, [Brhaspati] said- ’[Consciousness 
arises] from the body alone.’ If, by [taking into consider¬ 
ation] having the nature of a cognition, the body is not of 
the same kind [as the cognition], [then] by [taking into 
consideration] having the nature of smoke, fire, too, is 
not of the same kind [as smoke]. All things have mutually 
exclusive natures because [they] have forms produced by 
respectively different causes and because [they] have re¬ 
spective places, times and natures. And their respective 
forms do not pervade [all the others], nor is there a per¬ 
vasion by a single universal. This has been said: 

’Since all things, for [they] subsist by their own 
nature, are distinct by their nature from similar 
natures and other natures [different universals are 
assumed, which depend on whatever the things are dis¬ 
tinguished from].* (PV svarthanumana 40 = PV in 11.29) 
And thus, every thing is observed to arise from [causes] 
which do not belong to the same kind. Something which a- 
rises from [causes] belonging to the same kind has not been 
observed before. And consequently, the body etc., being of 
a different kind, should [be able to] produce a cognition 
in a foetus etc. And thus the other world (in this case a 
previous life) is not established.” 

Jayarasi’s arguments are reemployed by Vyomasiva Vy 
pp. 400.30-401.7: na ca santanasadbhave pramanam as ti, 

buddher buddhyantaraharyatve pramanabhavat . athasti bodh a- 
rupateti cet , tatha hi bodharupam karyam bodhad eva bhava- 
ti, yatha suklac chuklam ityadi. nanv evain, tarhi dhun lasya- 
gnijanyatvam na syat, samanajatiyasya dhumak?anasya bhavat . 
atha vilak?anad apy agnik?anad dhumasyotpattir i?yeta, 
bodhasyapi uilaksariac charirader utpattir bhavi$yatiti na 
bodhantarasadbhave pramanam asti. atha kindtsadrsyataya- 
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gnir dhumasya karanam, tada jnanotpattau sariradav api 
samanam. 

"And there is no proof for the existence of the series 
[of cognitions], because there is no proof that a cognition 
is the result of another cognition. 

[Objection:] There is [a proof which consists in] the 
fact of having the nature of cognition. For an effect which 
has the nature of cognition arises only from a cognition, 
just as [an effect which has the nature of] something white 
arises from something white [alone], etc. 

[Reply:] If so, then smoke would not be produced by 
fire, because there is a moment of smoke which belongs to 
the same kind [and which would have to be considered as its 
cause]. If it were admitted that smoke arises from a moment 
of fire although [fire] is not of the same kind [as smoke], 
the cognition, too, could arise from a body etc., which are 
not of the same kind [as the cognition]. Thus, there is no 
proof for [its production by and therefore] the existence 
of another cognition. If fire is the cause of smoke by the 
fact that it is somewhat similar to it, then this is the 
same for the body etc., too, with regard to the production 
of cognition (i.e., there is some similarity between the 
body etc., and the cognition)." 

335 Cf. Vy p. 401.8-10: atyantasamanajatiyam ca samananta- 
raharanam ity abhyupagamyamane rupajnanad eva rupajnanain 
rasajnanad eva rasajnanam sukhad eva sukham duhkhad eva 
duhkham iti santd.nd.nant yam (perhaps: santd.no ’nanyah; Ms*. 
santd.nd.ntya) sya.t . 

"And if it is admitted that the immediately preceding 
cause is absolutely similar [to its effect], [it would 
follow that] a cognition of a visible [would arise] only 
from a cognition of a visible, a cognition of flavour only 
from a cognition of flavour, pleasure only from pleasure, 
sorrow only from sorrow. Thus, the series [of cognitions] 
would not [contain] different [elements]." 
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336 For inference is impossible without a recollection of 
the vyapti . 

337 Thi s i s a quotation of the first half of MS 1,1.4; the 
whole sutra reads as follows: satsamprayoge purusasyendri- 
yanam buddhijanma tat pratyahsam animittam vidyamanopalam - 
bh anatuat. "Perception is the arising of a cognition when 
the senses of a person are in contact with an existing 
[object]; it is not a means [for the apprehension of dhar- 
ma] because it apprehends a present [object]." 

I translated the sutra according to what I think was 
its original meaning. Note, however, that Sahara interprets 
satsamprayoga as a karmadharaya-compound, and that he con¬ 
strues , following the Vrttikara (cf. SBh p. 26.3-4), puru- 
sasya with buddhi (SBh p. 22.13-14)-' sat indr iydr thasamban- 
dhe yd purusasya buddhir ja yate, tat pratyaksam. According 
to this interpretation which is also accepted by Jha and 
Frauwallner one would have to translate: "Perception is the 
arising of cognition of a person when there is a contact of 
the senses [with an object] ..." For the use of nimitta as 
’instrument’ or ’means’ cf. Bhagavadgitd 11.33. 

338 Two of the three interpretations of the sutra, namely, 
as a definition of perception and as a repetition of the 
definition of perception, are well known from the SV; as 
for the third interpretation, namely, as an enumeration of 
the causes of perception, it does not seem to be mentioned 
in any of the Mimarpsa texts known to me, but it appears as 
a purvapaksa in Dignaga’s PS. 

The opinion according to which the sutra contains a 
definition of perception is attributed by Parthasarathi to 
the early (pre-Sabara) MImamsa commentator Bhavadasa. The 
latter divided the sutra in two parts, the first of which 
starts with satsamprayoga and ends with pratyaksam; the 
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purpose of this part is to define perception. The purpose 
of the second part, from animittam onwards, is to state 
that perception is not a means for the apprehension of 
dharma. Cf. NR p. 97.3-4 (introduction to 6V 4.1): bhavada- 
senaitat sutram dvidha kptvd satsamprayoga ityevamadi tat 
pratyah$am i t yevamantaip pra t yak$alah$artaparam . animittam 
ityadi ca tasya dharmarp praty animittatvapararp vydkhyatam. 
Cf. also 6w p. 121.9-11 and §VK I p. 204.10-11. 

Kumarila rejects this interpretation of the sufcra 
arguing that a definition would be inappropriate in this 
context, for one would not be able to establish a connec¬ 
tion with the preceding sutra (nimittasutra). The purpose 
of the MS is to investigate dharma , and there is no reason 
to undertake a definition or investigation of perception 
which does not contribute to the apprehension of dharma. If 
Jaimini wanted to define the means of valid cognition, he 
would have defined inference etc., as well. Besides, if the 
sutra can be read as one sentence, it is not right to split 
it into two. Furthermore, as a definition it would be too 
wide, because it does not exclude false cognitions which 
arise when the senses are in contact with an object (cf. SV 
4. If.). However, all these objections can be avoided by 
re-interpreting the word samprayoga: the prefix sam may be 
understood as samyak (correct), and prayoga as activity, 
functioning (i.e f , perception is a cognition of a person 
when the senses are functioning correctly). Interpreted in 
this manner, the sutra can be understood as a repetition of 
the definition of perception; cf. 6V 4.39cd: evaiji saty 
anuvadatvam lak?anasyapi sambhavet. 

The interpretation of the sutra as an enumeration of 
the causes of perception seems to have been introduced by 
the Vrttikara of Dignaga (who is certainly not the same 
person as the Vrttikara in the &Bh) whom Frauwallner iden¬ 
tifies with Bhavadasa (Materialien zur altesten Erkenntn is- 
lehre der Karmamimarpsa , pp. 98ff.). 
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As is well known, in earlier times the word perception 
(pratyak$a) referred to a cognition. Later on, when the 
word pramana was analyzed as pramiyate 'nena ("that by 
which [the object] is rightly cognized"), the concept of 
means of valid cognition was applied to perception, the 
meaning of which was transformed accordingly. (The same 
development is clearly seen in Nyaya; NS 1.1.4 defines 
perception as cognition, whereas Vat syayana interprets it 
as a means of cognition.) The means of valid cognition 
according to the Vrttikara is the totality of causes or the 
causal complex (karakasamagri , -samudaya, -sahghata) , cf. 
PS(V) I (section 6) 5cd-6a(l) p. 231.9-16: 

bio yi rgyu yi tshogs pa dag/ 
brjod las hgrol bahi tshad ma gah// 
gah las 

hgrel pa by ed pa ni hbras bu don gsan du smra ba la bio 
skye ba las g$an hbras bu ma mthoh nas gah las bio hbyuh ba 
de mhon sum mo §es zer ba der yah , gah mhon sum hid du 
bstan par bya ba ji shad bsad pahi bdag dah phrad pa la 
sogs pa hdu byed dah bcas pa la sogs pa las gsan blohi rgyu 
yod pa ni ma yin no. 

"What else could be the means of valid cognition ex¬ 
cept the totality of causes of cognition mentioned [by 
the Vrttikara], from which [the cognition arises]? 

The Vrttikara says that the result is something different 
[from the cause] and maintains that, because one does not 
observe a result different from the arising of cognition, 
perception is that from which the cognition arises. In 
respect to this, there is no cause for the cognition dif¬ 
ferent from the contact of the Soul etc., together with the 
impressions, as mentioned, which could be taught as percep¬ 
tion." 

It is quite obvious that the Vrttikara construed the 
sutra in a very ingenious way which neither Hattori nor 
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Frauwallner seem to have realized. In order to accomodate 
his theory into the sutra he has probably construed satsam- 
prayoge not only with indriyanam, but also with purusasya. 
The word purusa is therefore interpreted not as ’person, 
but as ’Soul,’ and thus it also includes the properties or 
qualities of the Soul, such as the impressions which are 
explained as dharma and adharma. According to this inter¬ 
pretation we would have to translate the sutra as follows*. 
’’Perception is [the means of valid cognition whose result 
is] the arising of cognition when there is a contact of the 
senses [and] the Soul [together with its properties] with 
an existing [object].” Problematic remains the question how 
(if at all) the contact of the Soul and the senses with the 
mana s was incorporated into the sutra. 

It should be noted that although enumeration of causes 
and definition are dealt with by Jayarasi as two independ¬ 
ent vikaipas, for Bhavadasa (or whoever the opponent is) it 
is one and the same thing, as for him the definition of 
perception consists in the enumeration of the causes of 
perception. 

339 Cf. §§ 1.11-1.14. 

34° ^he distinction between vijnana and avabodha is not 
clear to me; cf., however, the last section in this chapter 
where the opponent tries to establish the existence of 
cognition ( buddhi ) by the fact that otherwise apprehension 
( avabodha ) would be impossible. 

341 Since the senses (which are not to be confounded with 
their perceptible bases such as the eye-ball etc.) are 
imperceptible, their coming into contact with their objects 
is imperceptible, too. The problem of production by contact 
between the senses and the object is discussed in more 
detail in § 1.4; cf. also NM I p. 261.9f. 
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342 On the problem of prapyakaritva cf. Preisondanz, Naya- 
tattvaloka , nn. 146, 147, 155, 159, 185, 189, 191. 

Kumarila does not have a strong opinion on the sub¬ 
ject. If the Buddhists will be able to prove that all per¬ 
ceptions are produced without a contact, this will not 
affect the Mlmamsa position, for the word sam prayoga in the 
sutra can be understood as activity as well. In the mean¬ 
time Kumarila prefers to rely on the Sankhya position, and 
as long as this theory is not refuted it should be admitted 
that the eye and the ear, too, come in contact with their 
objects (cf. 6V 4.40-44). The only point which Kumarila 
finds unacceptable in the Sankhya theory is that the audi¬ 
tory sense goes out to meet its object. According to him 
the contact occurs in the ear itself (cf. ibid., 51cd). 

343 Cf. 6V 4.24cd: sarvatha lokasiddhatvad dharmo * yam 
tavad isyate//. ’’This property [of being produced by con¬ 
tact with the senses] is accepted meanwhile because it is 
known among the people by all means.” 

Cf. §VV, NR and SVK ad loc., as well as 6VV p. 
124.16-17: ten a natra lak?anam uddlsya la k§yam vidhiyate, 
him tu lokaprasiddhasya pratyaksasya sats amprayogajatvena 
vidyamanopalambhanatvcLd dharmam praty apramanyam iti. 
’’Therefore, one does not affirm here [in this sutra] the 
definiendum (i.e., perception) after pointing out the defi¬ 
nition, but [one affirms that] perception, which is well 
known among the people, is not a means of valid cognition 
in respect to dharma, because it apprehends a present [ob¬ 
ject], since it arises from a real contact.” 

Cf . also NM I p. 263.10-11: ... api tu lokaprasiddha- 
pratyak?anuvadena dharmam praty animittatvam eva vidhiyate . 

344 Cf. the discussion of anuvada and prasiddha in respect 
to dharma in 6VV p. 30.2f. 
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I was unable to identify this quotation; similar for¬ 
mulations, however, occur often enough. In fact, this sen¬ 
tence is nothing but a slightly different formulation of 
the second half of the sutra (cf. n. 337) in which the 
production by contact becomes the reason for the fact that 
perception is not a means of apprehension of dharma. It 
should be noted, however, that the quotation, as it stands, 
differs slightly from the usual Mlmarpsa interpretation, for 
the production by contact is usually understood as a reason 
not for the fact that perception is not a means in respect 
to dharma , but for the fact that it apprehends a present 
object; cf. 6VV p. 124.16-17 (quoted above, n. 343), SD p. 
29.8-9: ucyate - pratyak$am tavat samyuhtavi$ayatvena vid- 
yamanopalambhanatvdd bhavi$yati dharme na samartham; ibid., 
p. 51.1-2: pratyahsam tavad indriyarthasamprayogajanyatvena 
vidyamanopalambhanatvad bhavi$yati dharme na nimittam. NM I 
p. 263.17-18: yadi vidyamanopalambhanatvam asiddham iti 
paro bruyat , sa vaktavyo - vidyamanopalambhanam pratyah$am 
satsamprayogajatvad iti. 

Parthasarathi even adds a third inference which com¬ 
pletes the circle, cf. NR p. 100.23-24: tad ete trayah 
prayogah - pratyak$am animittam vidyamanopalambhanatvad, 
vidyamanopalambhanatvarp. ca sat samprayoga jatvat , satsampra- 
yogajatvarp, ca pratyah$atvad iti. 

346 While saying that perception is not a means for the 
apprehension of dharma, the Sutra as well as the Bha$ya 
certainly meant perception in general. However, Kumarila 
interpreted the sutra as referring to yogipratyah$a alone, 
for it would have been too obvious to state that normal 
perception cannot apprehend dharma. Cf. 6V 4.21cd: asmada- 
dau prasiddhatvad yogyartham abhidhiyate//. "Because in 
respect to people like us it is well known [that perception 
is not a means for the apprehension of dharma], [this] is 
said while intending the yogi.*’ 
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When raising his uikalpas, Jayarasi certainly has in 
mind Kumarila’s interpretation of the sutra. Perception in 
which something other than dharma appears refers to normal 
perception, whereas perception in which dharma appears 
refers to the perception of a yogi. The third vikalpa, 
namely, perception which does not arise, looks strange at 
first sight, but becomes understandable when one considers 
that according to the Mlmamsakas there is no such thing as 
yogipratyaksa . This, obviously, could render the inference 
false, because the hetu is charged with asrayasiddhata . The 


Mlmamsaka would answer 

in 

this case that 

this 

i s no t a 

normal inference, 

266.4f.). 

but 

a 

prasahgasadhana 

(cf . 

NM I p. 

Besides the 

above 

mentioned fallacy 

the 

Mimamsakas 

were also charged 

wi th 

the 

absence of an 

example/similar 


instances (drstanta, sapahsa). The inference (i.e., percep¬ 
tion is not a means for the apprehension of dharma because 
it apprehends a present object) cannot have perception 
itself as an example, because in this case paksa and s apa- 
ksa/drstanta would be one. Nor can it have anything else as 
an example, because the hetu resides nowhere else. To com¬ 
ply with this objection, the Mlmamsakas claimed that yog 1- 
pratyaksa is used as the subject of inference {pahsa) and 
normal perception as its example/similar instance. Cf . SVK 
I p. 212.9-11: pratyaksavisesam paksikrtya pratyahsantaram 
sapah$ihriyata iti na paksasapak$ayor ekata, napi siddhasa- 
dhyatet i; NR p. 101.12-13: asmlrns ca pratyak saulsese pak§ i- 
krte *smadadiprat yaksam drstantah. 

347 Cf. NM I p. 264.9-13: katarasya pratyaksasya dharmam 
praty animittatvam prat ipadyate? kirn asmadadipratyak$asya 
yogipratyaksasya va? tatra asmadadipratyaksasya tathatve 
sarvesam avivada eveti kim tatreyata sramena? yogipratya¬ 
ksasya tu bhavatam asiddhatvat kasya dharmam praty animit- 
tatvapratipadanam? 
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’’Which of the two [kinds of] perception do you pro¬ 
claim as not being a means in respect to dharma? Is it the 
perception of people like us, or is it the perception of 
the yogi? In respect to these [alternatives], if perception 
of people like us is such, [then] nobody is of a different 
opinion! What [is the use of] so much effort about it? On 
the other hand, since you do not admit the perception of 
the yogi, what is it that you proclaim as not being a means 
in respect to dharma?" 

3 ‘ 1B Cf. §§ 1.41, 5.12. 

349 I was unable to identify this quotation. 

350 Cf . TUS p. 119.9-20: athava codanajanitavijhanasya 
nirvisayatvam eva bhrantatvam codanajanitavijhanasamanaka- 
linahartavyataruparthasyasambhavat . sambhaue va codanavac a- 
so uathalyam, vitanakriyavilopah. atha na vidyate kartavya- 
tarupo ’r thah , katham codanavacanodbhutam vijhanam na mi th- 
ya? anyatha kesondukasamvido mithyatvam na bhavet. atha 
tasya[h] prat iyamanar thasambhavena mi thyatvarji, tad ihapi 
tad evastu. atha codanajanitavijhanarthasya punah sadbhavo 
bhavati tena tasya yathar thatvam, na tu hesonduhavijhangar- 
th>asya hadacid a pi sadbhavo ’stt. so ’yam vi§abhak$anena 
param pratyayayati tapasvi . codanarthasya pascad bhavanam 
tadvijhananupayogi tasmin kale jhanasyastamitatvad, vijha- 
nakale car thasyafsya) sambhavat. 

’’Or the cognition produced by Vedic injunction is 
false in as much as it lacks an object, because the object 
which has the nature of duty cannot exist at the same time 
as the cognition which is produced by Vedic injunction. Or 
if [it] can [exist at the same time], the Vedic injunction 
is incompetent [in as much as it teaches something already 
done], and sacrificial actions [should be] annulled. If the 
object which has the nature of duty does not exist, how 
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could the cognition which arises from the Vedic injunction 
not be false? Otherwise, the cognition of the hair-net 
would not be false. If it is false because the perceived 
object does not exist, then here, too, it would be exactly 
the same (i.e., the inexistence of the object of Vedic 
injunction would be the reason for its falsity). 

[Objection:] The object of the cognition which is 
produced by Vedic injunction [has existed some time before 
and now] exists again [after the performance of duty]. This 
is why its [cognition] is true, but the object of the cog¬ 
nition of the hair-net never exists. 

[Reply:] This is [just like the maxim of] the ascetic 
who proves the absolute truth by drinking poison. The aris¬ 
ing of the object of Vedic injunction at a later time does 
not assist the cognition of this [object], because at the 
time [when the object arises] the cognition is [already] 
destroyed, and at the time of the cognition, the object 
does not [yet] exist." 

361 Literally: the fact that Something has to be done- 

352 For Kumarila non-existence is a fact just like exist¬ 
ence; negative statements which are found to be valid in¬ 
dicate the reality of the non-existence. If there were no 
negative facts which correspond to our negative statements, 
the latter would always be false; cf. Bhatt, Epistemology 
of the Bhattct School , pp. 342f., cf. also § 4.1(11). 

363 Cf. MS 1.1.4 quoted in n. 337. 

364 The Bhatta-MI maipsakas do not admit se 1 f-apprehension; 
cf. SV sunyavada 185cd: na catmanubhavo ’sty asyety atmano 
na praka§akam// . ,f The [cognition] does not experience it¬ 
self, thus [it] does not illuminate itself.” 
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355 Thi s was the early position of Mlmaipsa as represented 
by the Vpttikara, cf . &Bh p. 28.20-30.2*. utpadyamanaivasau 
jhayate jhapayati car than tar cup. pradipavad iti yady ucyeta, 
tan na. na hy ajhate *rthe hascid buddhim upaiabhate, jhate 
tv anumanad avagacchati. "If it is said that as soon as it 
arises the [cognition] is cognized [by itself] and makes 
known other objects just like a lamp, then this is not 
[correct]. For nobody apprehends a cognition when the ob¬ 
ject is not [yet] cognized, but when [the object] is cog¬ 
nized one apprehends [the cognition] through inference.” 

Cf . also NR and SVK on sunyavada 232, and NM. I p. 
44.3-4. 

The Buddhist purvapak^a in SB gives the following 
reasons why there is no inferential sign for the cognition 
(pp. 86.8-87.6): anumanam iti cen, na lihgabhavat. na tavad 
artho lihgaijt, vinapi tena su?up t yadyavas t hayam arthasadbha - 
vabhyupagamat. arthavyavaharo lihgam - sa hi kadacitkam 
haranaip. halpayatiti ced, evam tu prag vyavaharaj jhanapra - 
tibhaso na syat. avyavaharann api gha^am pasyan. jane 1 ham 
gha tarn, iti jhanam anusandhatta iti pratitisaksikam. artha- 
dharmo jhanajanma lihgam iti cen, na tadsadbhave pramana- 
bhavat. atitanaga tayos carthayor dharmasambhavad atitadya- 
numane jhanasiddhir na syat. tasmad auasyam vijhanam praty- 
ahsam esitauyam. 

”If [you say that] inference [is the means for the 
apprehension of cognition], [then this is] not [correct], 
because there is no [inferential] sign. The object, to 
begin with, is not the [inferential] sign, because [you] 
admit that the object exists even without the [cognition], 
[as] in a state of deep sleep etc. (Unlike the Vedantins, 
the MImaipsakas do not admit pleasure and its cognition in a 
state of deep sleep; the recollection of the good feeling 
which accompanies deep sleep is due only to the absence of 
the recollection of any suffering in that state, cf. SB p. 
258.5f. ) 
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[Objection*.] The activity towards the object is the 
[inferential] sign, for the activity makes [you] assume 
[its] incidental cause. 

[Reply:] But so there would be no appearance of cogni¬ 
tion before the activity. Even without acting, [a person] 
who sees a pot ascertains the cognition [when thinking] *1 
cognize a pot’; thus, there is a witness for the cognition 
[namely, this ascertainment, even without activity]. 

[Objection:] A property of the object produced by the 
cognition is the [inferential] sign. 

[Reply:] No, because there is no proof for the exist¬ 
ence [of such a property]. And because the property [of 
being produced by the cognition] is impossible for past and 
future objects, there would be no proof for [the existence 
of] cognition in the case of an inference of a past [ob¬ 
ject] etc. Therefore, it has necessarily to be admitted 
that the cognition is directly perceived.” 

366 According to Kumarila cognitions are apprehended by 
implication, cf. SV sunyavada 190cd: arthapattyavabudhyante 
vijhanani punah punah// . The arthapatti is based on the 
fact that otherwise (i.e., if the cognition did not exist) 
the existence of the object would not be seen, cf. ibid., 
182: 

nanyatha hy arthasadbhavo dr${ah sann upapadyate/ 

jhanam cen nety atah pascat pramanam upajayate// 

Later commentators like Umbeka hypostatized a special pro¬ 
perty ’to be known’ (jh atatua, v edyatva) or ’to be mani¬ 
fested’ ( prakatya ) which is produced in the object the 
moment of its cognition. This property is perceived in its 
turn and is used for the following implication: the cogni¬ 
tion has arisen, for otherwise the fact that the object has 
been cognized would be impossible (ar thasya jhatatvanyatha- 
nupapattih ). 
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In the SB Parthasarathi still considers this theory 
acceptable (though it is not the only acceptable one), but 
he rejects it in the NR. His reason, however, was not that 
he objected to the production of an objective property by 
the cognitive process, but that such a property could hard¬ 
ly be apprehended in the case of mediate objects such as 
the objects of inference etc. His proof of cognition is 
explained as follows: A relation of obtainment between the 
cognizer and the object is produced by the act of cogni¬ 
tion. This relation is apprehended by mental perception, 
and it leads to the assumption of the cognition which is 
not done automatically, but only when there is a desire to 
know the cognition (cf. NR p. 228.3f.). 

It is striking, however, that none of the different 
interpretations of jhatata is known to Jayarasi, who cer¬ 
tainly does not follow here the commentatorial tradition of 
the SV. 

357 This seems to be the opinion of certain Mlmamsakas who 
are referred to (and rejected) in NR p. 227.24-27 (on sun- 
yavada 182): tatra kecid dhuh - sarvatha tavad astl jnanam. 
tatha hi vidyamana eva hi (read: apt) ghatah kasyacid eva 
vyavaharayogyatam apadyate na saruesam, napl sarvada, tad 
avasyam yo yada tena vyavaharati tasya tad(read: tada)vya- 
vaharanugunah hascid atisayah sahjata iti kalpaniyam, sa 
jnanam iti. 

”In this [connection] some [Mlmamsakas] say: ’The 
cognition exists by all means. For although the pot exists 
[equally for all people] it becomes suitable for the activ¬ 
ity of a certain [person] only, not for all [people], nor 
all the time. Therefore, it has necessarily to be assumed 
that when a [person] is busy with this [pot], then a cer¬ 
tain additional property has arisen for him which is suita¬ 
ble to [his] activity. This [additional property] is the 
cognition.’” 
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Parthasarathi accepts this only as a secondary proof 
of cognition, because one apprehends the cognition even 
before the activity towards the object (NR p. 227.27-29). 

368 Cf. also § 1.42. 

359 The closest formulation to this position which I was 
able to find appears in SVV on sunyavada 232. The opponent 
asks why the cognition should not be apprehended as soon as 
it arises as there is nothing to obstruct (pratibandha) its 
apprehension, (v. 231; this refers to the objection in 

p. 30.3-5.) Kumarila agrees that there is no obstructing 
factor, but claims that there is no apprehension because 
there is no lihga. Both Parthasarathi and Sucaritamisra (NR 
and SVK ad loc.) interpret the linga as jhatatva. Umbeka, 
however, provides a different interpretation which comes 
close to Jayarasi ’ s vihalpa (p. 294.15-17): ar t hagrahanam. 

hi lihgabhutam anyathanupapadyamanam va buddher grahaka iji 
pramanam upajanayati . tac cottarakalam arthagrahanad utpad- 
yate, n a purvam, napy arthagrahanasamakalam. "For the ap¬ 
prehension of the object which functions as inferential 
sign or which otherwise (i.e., without the existence of a 
cognition) would be impossible, gives rise to a means of 
valid cognition which apprehends the cognition. And this 
[means of valid cognition] arises after the apprehension of 
the object, neither before, nor at the same time as the 
apprehension of the object.” 

Note, however, that Jayarasi’s opponent seems to dis¬ 
tinguish between different types of apprehensions or cogni¬ 
tions (for him, avabodha and buddhi are probably not syno¬ 
nyms, for otherwise there is no point for Jayarasi to claim 
that they are). This does not seem to be the case with Um¬ 
beka, although he uses two different expressions (grahana 
and buddhi ). 
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In this connection it is interesting to point out that 
according to Umbeka Kumarila was arguing also against some 
ancient Naiyayikas (vrddhanaiyayika) who claimed that the 
cognition was cognized at the same time as the object (§VV 
p. 294.18-20): ta evam ahur - utpadyamanaiva sdrtham avaga- 
mayaty dtmamanahsamyogajena prat yaksena svayam ca sukhadi- 
vad avagamyata iti. "They (i.e., the ancient Naiyayikas) 
say: ’As soon as it arises the [cognition] makes known the 
object and is itself apprehended by perception which arises 
from a contact between the Self and the mind, just like 
p1easure etc.'" 

It seems, therefore, that these Naiyayikas did not yet 
accept the principle of strict jndndyaugapadya , but the 
question remains open how the cognition of the cognition 
can arise without the cognition being there at the previous 
moment. Perhaps these Naiyayikas still operated with the 
seemingly archaic notion that an object and its cognition 
exist at the same time. 

360 This is Vindhyavasin’s definition of perception, cf» 
TBV p. 533.2: srotradivrttir avikalpiketi vindhyavasipra - 
tyaksalak$anam ... . Cf. also NM I p. 259.6-7: srotradivrt- 
tir aparair avikalpiketi pratyaksalaksanam avarni . PM p. 
28.4 (on 1.29): srotradivrttir avikalpika pratyaksam iti 
vrddhasankhyah . 

As is well known Vindhyavasin’s definition consists in 
a modification of Varsaganya’s definition of pratyaksa as 
it appears in the Sastitantra' srotradivrttis ca (pratya- 
k$am pramanam ). For a hypothetical reconstruction of parts 
of the $astitantra cf. Frauwallner, "Erkenntnis1ehre des 
klassischen Samkhya-Systerns." 

Var§aganya paraphrased his definition as follows 
(ibid., p. 98 = K1 . Schr. p. 263): srotratvakcak?urjihva- 
ghrananam manasddhi?thita vrttih sabdasparsaruparasagandhe- 
§u yathakramam graharxe var tamana pramanam pratyaksam . "The 
functioning of [the senses] hearing, touching, seeing. 
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tasting and smelling which is governed by the mind [and] 
which is engaged in the apprehension of sound, touch, col¬ 
our, flavour and smell respectively, is a means of valid 
cognition, [namely] perception.” 

According to Jinendrabuddhi’s commentary on the PS it 
seems that while criticizing the Sankhya position Dignaga 
had used the $a§ti tantra together with two commentaries 
thereon. Regarding the theory of perception, these two 
commentaries had conflicting interpretations of the words 
manasadhis thita vrttih. According to the one, which pro¬ 
bably represents the older interpretation, the senses and 
the mind come in contact with the external objects at the 
same time. According to the other commentary, which is 
probably Vindhyavasin *s, only the senses come in contact 
with the external objects, whereas the mind apprehends the 
functioning of the senses afterwards, for it would be 
pointless that two senses would function in respect to the 
same object. Furthermore, if the mind could apprehend the 
external objects directly, the senses would be superfluous, 
and there would be no deaf or blind people. Cf. also YD p. 
110.11-19. 

The opponent may claim that the senses are not super¬ 
fluous because the mind is assisted by them, and therefore 
cannot apprehend the objects without them, just as a lamp 
enables the eye to see (Frauwal lner , ibid., p. 107 = Kl. 
Schr. p. 246). But even so. a difficulty remains: the 
functioning of the senses is not conscious (ace tana , aprat - 
yaya ), and therefore cannot be a means of valid cognition 
as the definition requires. According to Vindhyavasin *s 
theory, on the other hand, the functioning of the senses 
consists only in assuming the form of the object, and the 
thus determined object is determined again by the mind. 
Thus, the determination of the object by the senses and the 
determination of the object by the mind are fused in the 
mind, and in this manner the functioning of the senses 
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becomes conscious, for it takes over the consciousness of 
the Soul which is mirrored in the mind (ibid., p. 107 = K1. 
Schr. pp. 246-47). (Note that for Vindhyavasin there is 
only one internal organ, cf. Frauwallner, Geschichte I, pp. 
401-2) Further, while commenting on the words grahane uar- 
tamanah (cf. above) Vindhyavasin says that they are em¬ 
ployed in order to exclude conceptual construction from the 
realm of the definition of perception. And this, of course, 
is the reason why he added to the definition the word avi- 
kalpika (cf. "Erkenntnislehre," pp. 113-14 = K1 . Schr. pp. 
252-53). On Vindhyavasin *s innovations within the Sankhya 
system cf. Frauwallner, op. cit. , pp. 401-6, 410, Chakra- 
varti, Origin and Development of the Samkhya System of 
Thought , pp. 142-55. 

361 Jayarasi does not provide any further details on the 
nature of the transformation; however, it is quite certain 
that at the time of the TUS the doctrine of transformation 
in terms of a new arrangement of the parts (sannivesa) was 
interpreted and explained as a dharma-dharmin relation. 
Transformation is, therefore, the disappearance of one 
property and the appearance of another, cf. A KBh p. 159. 
21 f . on AK III.50a, YD pp. 49.10-11, 75.6-7, YBh 3.13, 
Frauwallner, Geschichte I, pp. 389-90, Chakravarti, op. 
cit., pp. 258f. Unlike in other systems, the dharma-dharmin 
relation in the Sankhya-Yoga system is a causal and rela¬ 
tive relation. For not only a property pre-exists in its 
cause, the property-possessor, but also a property - in 
respect to a previous stage of development - may be regard¬ 
ed as a property-possessor in respect to a posterior stage 
of development, cf. Chakravarti, op. cit., pp. 198-208. 

362 Cf. YD p. 103.26: vi§ayakdraparindmatmika v pttih ... . 

363 The sentence which is quoted next contains in fact 
only examples of errors; it should be borne in mind. 
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though, that Sankhya commentators subsume doubt under 
error, for instance GBh p. 58.4-5* tatra samsayo ' jnanaiji 
viparyayah. MV p. 46.27: saijisayabuddhi r viparyayah sthanur 
ayam puru$o veti. Cf. also TV p. 12.24f. and RM p. 12.6 on 
YBh 1.8. 

364 These are the five kinds of error referred to in SK 
47-48, and the sentence quoted by Jayarasi is also quoted 
by all commentaries thereon: GBh p. 58.27-28, YD p. 127.23, 
MV p. 47.14, SV(1) p. 62.2, STK p. 279.4-5, JM p. 103.21-22 
(SV(2) is missing for these karikas) . Unfortunately none of 
them identifies its origin. Frauwallner ( Geschichte I, pp. 
326f.) discusses these terms in the context of the $a$tt- 
tantra, but the archaic flavour they carry indicates an 
even earlier origin. Whatever the case may be, in the clas¬ 
sical period the five errors were considered as one of the 
four groups of elements which are relevant to salvation, 
the other three being the 28 kinds of incapacity (asakt 1), 
the 9 kinds of satisfaction (tu$tt) and the 8 kinds of 
perfection ( siddhi ). Each of the five kinds of error was 
further differentiated into several sub-classes: tamas and 
moha are eightfold, mahamoha is tenfold, tamisra and andha- 
tamisra are eighteenfold (cf. SK 48). 

As can be expected, the different commentaries do not 
always agree upon what all these kinds of error actually 
consist of, but differences are only minor. I follow the 
expose of the YD which is the most detailed: 

1) The eight kinds of tamas consist of the illusion of 
taking the eight prakrtis (i.e., pradhana , buddhi , ahafikara 
and the five tanmatras) which are inferior (to the Self) as 
superior (cf. p. 128.28-29, cf. also p. 130.21-22). 

2) The eight kinds of moh a consist of taking oneself 
as the possessor of the eight kinds of divine power (alsua- 
rya) , like becoming as small as an atom etc. (animadi) , 
which are actually different conditions of the buddhi (p. 
128.31, but cf. also p. 127.25f.). 
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3) The ten kinds of mahamoha consist of conceiving as 
’mine* the ten members of the household, namely, mother, 
father, brother, sister, wife, son, daughter, guru, friend 
and servant. Or, as other commentators maintain (this is 
probably a reference to the GBh, p. 59.23-26, which is 
followed by all other commentaries in this respect), these 
ten kinds of error refer to the ten kinds of objects (five 
human and five divine - df§tanusraviha) (p. 128.33-34). The 
human objects are sound, touch, colour, flavour and smell 
which are properties of the five material elements and are 
characterized by pleasure, pain and confusion. The divine 
objects are the above five in the form of the tanmdtras and 
are characterized by pleasure alone (cf. also GBh on SK 
38). These objects are perceptible only for the gods and we 
know of them only through the sacred writings. 

4) The eighteen kinds of tamisra consist of the anger 
(avesa = krodha) of someone who is kept back from the above 
mentioned eight divine powers and either the tenfold house¬ 
hold or the ten objects (p. 128.36). 

5) The eighteen kinds of andhatamisra consist of the 
despair ( vi$ada ) of someone who is parting from the eight 
divine powers and the ten members of the household. It is 
also described as the despair one experiences after death 
(maranavi$ada , pp. 128.15, 138.32-139.4). 

The YBh, on the other hand, identifies the above five 
kinds of error with the five defilements ( klesa ) (certainly 
under Buddhist influence, cf. de la Vallee Poussin, "Le 
Bouddhisme et le Yoga de Patanjali," esp. p. 233). Cf. YBh 
1.8 p. 13.4-6: seyarji pahcaparva bhavaty avidya, avidyasmi - 
tardgadve?abhinivesdh klesa ity eta eva svasahjnabhi s tamo 
moho mahamohas tamisro 'ndhatamisra iti. "This [false func¬ 
tioning] (cf. YBh V p. 35.12: viparyayavr t tilx) is ignorance 
[in general] which has five parts [which are enumerated in 
YS 2.3]: *The defilements are ignorance, [the wrong notion 
of] *1 am,* desire, hatred and attachment.* These very same 
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[defilements are designated] by their technical terms as 
obscurity, delusion, great delusion, darkness and blind 
darkness.” Cf. also JM p. 103.22-24 as regards the equation 
of the five kinds of error with the five defilements; in 
his explanation the author follows, however, the YD etc., 
taking the examples from the GBh tradition. 

According to Vacaspat imi sra (STK on 47) there are two 
possible explanations why feelings and desires are consid¬ 
ered as errors: either they are the cause of the origin of 
errors and thus have the nature of error, or they are the 
result of errors, i.e., they arise because of a wrong de¬ 
termination of reality. This second interpretation is at¬ 
tributed to Var§aganya (ibid., p. 279.7-8): ata eva pahca- 
parvdvidyety aha bhagavan var?aganyah . This formulation 
strongly reminds of the one in the YBh and it is probable 
that Vyasa followed Var§aganya, and possibly Vindhyavasin, 
on this point, as he does in many other cases, cf. Frau- 
wallner, Geschichte I, pp. 410f. 

□66 ££ gyj p 85.17-18: taimirike tadvpttir yadi pratya- 
k$aij i, tadabhasavi l opah . yathar thajnanahe tur iti cert, na 
tathavise$anabhavat . "If the functioning of the [senses] of 
a person who suffers from timira sickness is perception, 
there would be no false [sensory cognitions]. [Objection: 
Only the functioning which is] the cause of true cognition 
[is perception]. [Reply:] No, because [your definition] 
does not have such a qualification." 

For further parallel passages cf . Mahendrakumar*s n. 
14 ad loc. 

366 Cf. §§ 1.11-1.14. 

367 Cf YD p. 103.26 (on SK 28): ... uisayakarapartijarnatmi- 
ha vpttir vrttimato *nanya sati sambhavaty eva. "[The San- 
khya elders (sahhhyavfddha) say:] ... the functioning whose 
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nature is a transformation into the form of an object [and] 
which is not different from [the sense] which functions is 
possible." 

368 xhi s argument, as in fact the whole remainder of this 
chapter, is based on the Sankhya theory of causality (sat- 
karyavada). The details of this theory need hardly be de¬ 
scribed here; for a brief historical sketch cf. Frauwal1- 
ner, Ges chichte I, pp. 385-91. Two characteristic features 
of this theory should be borne in mind while reading this 
chapter: 

1) The effect exists always in its cause (not only 
before it is ’produced,* but also after it is ’destroyed’). 

2) The effect is not different from its cause. 

For further parallel passages on identity and difference of 
senses and functioning cf. NKC p. 41.4f . , PKM p. 19.5f . , 
SVR p. 73.4f., Vy p. 523.12f. 

Jayarasi’s argument may have been inspired by NV 
3.1.34 p. 762.10-14: yugapadanekavijhanaprasahgac ca . yadi 
ca vrttir vrttimato nanya bhavati vrttimato 'vasthanad 
vrttinam avasthanam iti yugapadanekavijhanaprasahgah . v rt- 
tyanekatve caikam indriyam anekam prapnoti vrttibhyo ’ nan- 
yatvat. atha ma bhud indriyabheda iti, vrttinaiji tarhy eka- 
tvam prapnoti vrttivrttimator ananyatvat. atha ma bhud ayam 
do?a ity ubhayam ne§ yate, bhedas tarhi vrttivrttimator iti. 
na canya gatir asti. 
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tions; thus, there would be several cognitions at the same 
time. And if the functions are more than one, one sense 
would become more than one, because it is not different 
from the functions. If [you maintain that] the sense should 
not be split, then the functions would be one, because the 
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functions and [the sense] which functions are not differ¬ 
ent. If [you maintain that] this fault does not arise, 
[that is] both [alternatives] are not acceptable [to you], 
then [you should admit that] there is a difference between 
a functioning and [the sense] which functions. For there is 
no other way.’* 

369 Cf. A KBh p. 301.1-3 (on V.27c): uar§aga^yauadas c aivaqi 
dyotito bhavati " yad asty asty eva tad, yan nasti nasty eva 
tat. asato nasti sambhauah, sato nasti ulnasa" Itl. "And 
Varsaganya’s theory is thus expressed [by you, namely]: 
’Whatever exists, exists; whatever does not exist, does not 
exist. There is no production of what does not exist, there 
is no destruction of what exists.'" 

Cf.also YBh 4.12 p. 186.1: nasty asatah sambhauo, na 
cast! sato ulnasa itl. "There is no production of what does 
not exist, nor is there destruction of what exists." For 
further references cf. de la Vallee Poussin, L’ Abhidharma- 
kosa de Vasubandhu, Vol. V, p. 64, and Additions. 

Note that the theory of satkaryavada seems to have 
been introduced rather late into Sankhya. It does not ap¬ 
pear in the Upani^adic form of Sankhya, nor in the Mok§a- 
dharma, nor in the Carakasarphi ta, nor in the Buddhacar i ta. 
It is possible, therefore, that it was introduced by Var§a- 
ganya himself, cf . Johnston, Early Sdfpkhya, pp. 66-67, 88; 
Liebenthal, Satkarya in der Darstellung seiner buddh isti- 
schen Gegner , pp. 43f., 150 (conclusion). 

370 Cf. Frauwallner, Geschichte I, p. 352. 

371 Cf. n. 361. 

372 Perhaps Jayarasi is following here NV 3.1.33 p. 
761.15-21: yadi ur 11 yauyat irekindr iyaqi yatha vftter utpada - 
uinasau evam indriyasyapi prapnutah. urtter vyahtir notpat - 
tir itl ced - atha manyase na maya vftter utpattir abhyupa - 
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gamyate * pi tu vyahtir , na nirodho vinaso ’pi tu tirobhava 
iti. no tpat t ivi se$at vad - vyaktir utpatter vise$ali. hatham 
iti nanupajatavise?asya vyahtir iti. athanupajatavise?am 
vyajyata iti manyase, nityaip, vyahtilx syat. etena vinaso 
vyahhyatas tirobhava iti vidyamanam na kihcin niruddham, na 
hy anivpttavise$asyagrahanam bhavati. na ca sarvanityavadi- 
na grahanagrahane yukte - visesasydnupajananan na grahanam, 
vise$asyanupacayan (read: - anapacayan ) nagrahanam iti. 

’’[And] if the sense is not different from the func¬ 
tioning, [then] just as the functioning arises and per¬ 
ishes, in the same manner the sense, too, would [arise and 
perish]. 

[Objection:] The functioning undergoes a manifesta¬ 
tion, not production. - You [may] think: I do not admit 
production of the functioning, but [only] a manifestation, 
[and I do] not [admit] extinction, [i.e.] destruction, but 
[only] disappearance. 

[To this we answer:] No! Because [it] is a special 
kind of production. - Manifestation is a special kind of 
production. How is that? There is no manifestation of some¬ 
thing without a special property being produced in it. If 
you think that something is manifested without a special 
property being produced in it, [then] the manifestation 
would be eternal. By this destruction [too] is explained 
[by you] as disappearance (i.e., something does not cease 
to exist, but only disappears, and without a special pro¬ 
perty perishing in it). Therefore nothing existing [would 
become] extinct; for [only] something in which a special 
property perished is not apprehended [anymore]. And for 
someone who claims that everything is eternal both appre¬ 
hension and non-apprehension are impossible: there is no 
apprehension because a special property is not produced, 
[and] there is no non-apprehension because a special pro¬ 
perty has not declined.” 
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It seems that the increase of a part takes place in 
the buddhi , and not in the object. Cf. Vy p. 521.19-26: 
viviktadrkparinatau buddhau bhogo ’sya kathyate/ 
pratibimbodayah svacche yatha candramaso ’mbhasi// 
iti. viviktadrg vi§ayakaraparinatendriyakaraparinatir ya- 
syah sa tathokta tasyam buddhau satyam atmano bhogah kath¬ 
yate. kimrupah? pratibimbodayo, na uastauah. yatha candra- 
masah pratibimbanam svacche na kalusatmake 3 mbh aslty udaha- 
ranam. yatha hi candramasah pratibimbanam ambhasy evam 
visi§taparinamopacitayam buddhau atmana iti. uastaue hi 
bhoge puru§asya purvasvarupanivrttau svarupantarapattir 
vikarah syat. 

’’’When the buddhi is transformed into a distinct cog¬ 
nition it is said that there is an experience for the 
[Self], 

just as a reflection of the moon arises in clear 
water . ’ 

The [buddhi], whose transformation into the form of a sense 
which has become transformed into the form of an object is 
a distinct cognition, is thus called (i.e. transformed into 
a distinct cognition). When this buddhi is present it is 
said that there is an experience for the Self. Of what form 
[is this experience]? [It consists in] the arising of a 
reflection, it is not real. Just as the reflection of the 
moon [arises] in clear [water], not in muddy water; this is 
the example. For just like the moon is reflected in water, 
so the Self [is reflected] in the buddhi when increased by 
a certain transformation. For if real experience [were to 
take place], the purusa would undergo a transformation 
which consists in obtaining a new nature after the previous 
nature has ceased [to exist].” 

Cf. also YD p. 48.8-11 (read: apagatavise$a instead of 
apagatavisesavisesa, and lak$anapacayah instead of laksano- 
pacayah). 

Although it is not said explicitly, it is clear that 
the increase refers to the increase in sattva; when sattua 
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dominates the buddhi, it becomes luminous and light (la ghu 9 
SK 13). Note also that the above quoted verse is attributed 
by Guriaratna ( TRD p. 151.5) to Asuri, but this could hardly 
be taken as a reliable testimony; the verse is probably to 
be attributed to Var?aganya. 

Cf. also YD pp. 35.9-10 (satt vodreka) and 81.13-14, 
94.10-11. 

374 This probably refers to the passage from the unmani¬ 
fested (avyakta) to the manifested. In the primordial mat¬ 
ter the three gunas stop every activity of transformation 
(nivrttaparinamavyapara) and loose all particular proper¬ 
ties (apagatavi se§a), and thus obtain the highest stage of 
non-distinction. At this stage, they are neither existing 
nor inexisting (nihsadasat ). At the beginning of the cosmic 
process the balance is disturbed (ual§amya) and the activ¬ 
ity of transformation begins (upajataparinamavyapara). 
Because of the commitment or obligation of the primordial 
matter to the puru$a they take up the activity of transfor¬ 
mation and as a first result of this process, the gunas 
obtain the characteristic of being only ( sanmatralak?ana). 
After this they increase ( pracaya ) and obtain specific 
configurations that constitute the manifest. Cf. YD p. 
48.8-11 (cf. also p. 27.5-8) and Frauwallner, Geschichte I, 
p. 353. 

Whether with svalak$ana Jayarasi refers to sanmatrala - 
k?ana is not evident, but possible. Another interpretation 
could be that he refers to the specific characteristics or 
properties of the gunas. SK 13 mentions luminosity and 
lightness for sattua, mobility and strength for rajas, and 
heaviness and obstructiveness for tamas. It is not clear 
from the TUS whether the change occurs in the object or in 
the cognition. In principle the same argument could apply 
to both of them. 
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375 This probably refers to the special arrangement (uyu- 
ha, sannivesa) of the gurjias . The difference in the arrange¬ 
ment of the gur m tas is responsible for the different configu¬ 
rations (sarjis th&na) of things, and the configurations are 
responsible for their manifestation (cf. YD p. 60.8-9). For 
different interpretations of the concept of samsthana cf. 
PS I section 5, Hattori's translation p. 53f. Here, too, it 
is not clear to me whether Jayarasi means the configuration 
of the object or of the cognition. 

376 The last three vihalpas consider the conditions of 
perception from three different points of view: the first 
(avayavopacaya) attributes the possibility of perception to 
an increase in one of the gunas , namely, sattva; the change 
is quantitive and probably occurs in the buddhi. In the 
second vikalpa (sualak§anapu ?{i ) the change of the gunas is 
qualitive and perhaps occurs in the object. The third ui- 
kalpa (saip.sthanothar$a) attributes the possibility of per¬ 
ception to a special arrangement of the three gunas , and 
here, too, probably in the object; the change may be under¬ 
stood both qualitatively and quantitatively. 

377 To be tied down by causal factors as place and time 
must have appeared as a reason for non-perception in the 
context of the proof of prakrti by vaisvarupya (cf. n. 382) 
in the §astitantra, cf. NAA p. 11.26-27: sarvam saruatma- 
kam . yady evaqi kasmat sarvam ekatra nopalabhyate sarvatra 
caikam ity ucyate - de&akalakaranimittavabandhat tu na 
samanakalam atm&bhivyaktify . "Everything has the nature of 
everything. If so, why is everything not apprehended at one 
[place and time] and [why is] one [thing not apprehended] 
everywhere [and always]? It is said: [Because the universal 
pervades, everything has the nature of everything (cf. p. 
320.3)] but because [things] are tied down by the condi¬ 
tions place, time and form the manifestation of the nature 
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[of all things] does not happen at the same time.” Cf. also 
Wezler, ’’Studien zum Dvadasaranayacakra. I. Der Sarvasar- 
vatmakatvavada.” 

Cf. also YBh 3.14 p. 134.3-4-* desakalakaranimi t tapa- 
bandhan na khalu samdnakalam atmanam abhivyaktir iti. The 
commentators differ on the meaning of the word apabandha 
(which does not appear in the MW and PW); Vacaspati (TV p. 
134.22) glosses it with apagama (going away, absence), the 
Vivaranakara (p. 258.12) with avabandha (tying down) and 

Vijnanabhik?u (TV p. 311.4) with pratibandha (obstruction). 
I adopted the Vivarana’s interpretation which is corrobo¬ 
rated by Simhasuri. Cf . also NMGBh p. 204.16 (-anubandha) 
and p. 206.10 (- apabandha , a quotation from the Vrk§ayur- 

veda ). 

378 Again the similarity of argument to the NY is strik¬ 
ing; cf. NY 3.1.33 pp. 761.21-762.7: nityam vyapakam cen - 

driyam abhyupagacchatah karanar tho hlyate - karanam nama 
yasyanantaram yad bhavati, karanam ca nityam karyam ca 
nityam iti kasyanantaram , haryakaranabhavas ca katham tayor 
nityatvat? "For someone who accepts the senses as eternal 
and pervading [the word] cause makes no sense. A cause is 
called that upon which [the effect] immediately follows. 
[And if you claim that] both cause and effect are eternal, 
[which] follows upon which? And how could there be a rela¬ 
tion of cause and effect [between them] since they are both 
eternal?” 

379 These are four of the seven relations which are used 

by Var§agaijya for proving puru§a and prakrti, cf. Sa?tltan- 
tra, Frauwallner's reconstruction p. 123 = K1. Schr. p. 

262: 

sambandhad ekasmat pratyak$ac che$asiddhir anumanam . 
*brel pa mams kyi don rnams hyi ’brel pa n 1 rnam pa bdun 
nid de/ nor dan bdag po*i dhos pos dan/ rgyal po dan bran 
bzin dan/ gtso bo dan skyes bu bzln te/ rah bzln dan rnam 
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* gyur gyi dnos pos ni/ zo dart *o ma bzin dan/ gtso bo daft 
chen po la sogs pa bzin no// *bras bu dan rgyu*i dnos pos 
ni/ sin rta dan yan lag bzin dan/ shin stobs la sogs pa 
bzin te/ rgyu mtshan dan rgyu mtshan can gyi dnos pos ni/ 
rdza mkhan dan bum pa bzin dan/ skyes bu dan gtso bo * 1 ’jug 
pa bzin no// tsam po dan tsam po can gyi dnos pos dan/ yal 
ga la sogs pa dan sin bzin dan/ sgra la sogs pa dan * byuh 
ba chen po bzin no// lhan cig spyod pa * 1 dnos pos ni/ hur 
ba Ita bu dan/ shin stobs la sogs pa bzin no// gnod bya 
gnod byed kyi dnos pos ni/ sbrul dan sbre mo bzin dan/ yan 
lag dan yan lag can du gyur pa*i shin stobs la sogs pa bzin 
no// 

"Inference is a proof of the rest from one [part], 

which is visible, through a relation. 

The relation among related things is sevenfold 

1) by a relation between belongings and owner (suasua- 
mlbhaua) , as between a king and a servant, or between the 
primordial matter and the Self; 

2) by a relation between original substance and its 
derivative (prakrtivikarabhava) t as between milk and curds, 
or between the primordial matter and the great [principle] 
etc. (mahadad i); 

3) by a relation between effect and cause (karyakara- 
nabhava) , as between a chariot and [its] parts, or between 
the [guiaas] sattua etc. [and their result]; 

4) by a relation between efficient cause and its ef¬ 
fect (nimittanaimittihabhava) , as between a potter and a 
pot, or between the Self and the activity of the primordial 
ma tter; 

5) by a relation between portion and total (matrama- 
trikabhava) , as between a branch etc., and a tree, or be¬ 
tween sound etc., and the [five] material elements; 

6) by a relation between companions ( sahacaribhava ), 
as between the Cacravaka ducks, or between sattua etc. 
(i.e., sattua and the other guna s). 
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7) Through a relation between obstructed and obstruct¬ 
ing ( vandhyaghatahabhava ), as between a serpent and an 
ichneumon, or between sattva etc., in as much as [they] are 
subordinate and principal (ahgahgibhuta ).” 

Cf. also JM p. 71.4-10 (on SK 5): sambandhas ca sapta 
- tatra svasvdmibhdvasambandho yathd rajapuru$ayoh . kadacit 
purusena raja rajha va purusah. evam prahrtiviharasambandho 
yathd yavasaktvoh. haryaharanasambandho yathd dhenu uatsa- 
yoh. patrapatrihasambandho yathd pariv [rt]<rat>triut?tab- 
dhayoh. sahacaryasambandho yathd cakravakayoh . pratidvand- 
visambandho yathd sito$nayoh. tatraikasya bhave 'nyabhavah 
pratiyate. nimittanaimittikasambandho yathd bhojyabhojaka- 
yor 1t1. 

"And the relations are seven: 

1) The relation between owner and belonging, as between 
a king and [his] servant. Sometimes the king [is inferred] 
from the servant, or [sometimes] the servant from the king. 

2) The relation between original substance and deriva¬ 
tive, as between barley and groats [made of barley meal]. 

3) The relation between cause and effect, as between a 
cow and a calf. 

4) The relation between a worthy man and his charac¬ 
teristics (?), as between an ascetic and the three staves. 

5) The relation of companionship, as between two Cak- 
ravaka ducks. 

6) The relation of opposites, as between cold and hot. 
In this [case, unlike to the previous relations] when one 
[of the relata] is present, one apprehends that the other 
is absent. 

7) The relation between efficient cause and its ef¬ 
fect, as between enjoyer and enjoyed." 

The only important difference between the above two 
passages is the replacement of the relation between portion 
and total (matramatrikabhava) by the relation patrapatriha- 
sambandha. This new relation, however, which is not entire¬ 
ly clear to me, probably owes its birth not to any philo- 
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sophical development, but to a simple misreading of m as p. 
The example of the ascetic was construed accordingly. 

Cf. also SV(2) p. 10.14-15: lihgalihgisambandhas tu 
svasvamiprakrtivikdrakdryakdranamdtrd<ma>trikaprati [ patti ]- 
<dvandvi > sahacaranimit tanaimi ttiha[pra]bhavair iti . 

Vacaspatimisra quotes a verse in which seven kinds of 
inference recognized by the Sankhyas are mentioned (NVTT 
1.1.5 p. 138.24-25): 

mat ranimittasamyogivirodhisahacaribhih/ 
svasvdmivadhyaghatadyaih sankhydnam 

saptadhanuma// 

Here again we see some variations in terminology: prakp ti- 
vikarabhava and karyakaranabhava are absent and instead 
satriyogin and nirodhi.n appear. Unfortunately Vacaspati does 
not illustrate these relations, and nothing certain can be 
said about these new terms, except that they must be in 
some way related to VS 9.18 (Upaskara 9.2.1), as is obvious 
from the context. 

Note that one of the terms employed by Jayarasi, name¬ 
ly, upakaryopakarakabhava, appears in none of the other 
sources. Nor is it clear to me why Jayarasi mentions only 
four relations (as the number seven seems to have been well 
established) and why exactly these four. One could expect 
him to mention only those relations which can be used for 
proving prakrti or the three gunas and to ignore those 
which were meant to be used for the proof of the puru§a, 
but at least in one case, that of nimi t tanaimi 11 ikabhava t 
such a hypothesis would go against the examples of the 
$a§t1 tantra . 

380 This verse is often quoted, and attributed to Var§a- 
ganya and the §asti tantra. Frauwallner ("Erkenntnislehre," 
p. 138 = K1. Schr. p. 277) mentions PS V.42 (Hattori’s ed. 
p. 143.3-6, cf. also DANC Bhotaparisi?£am p. 134, n 8), YBh 
4.13 p. 187.13-14 and N AA p. 63.25-26; to these we may add 
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further commentaries on YS 4.13 (YP, YSV, MP) as well as 
NBhu p. 192.14-15, PVBh p. 480.7, JM p. 113.11-12 on SK 60, 
SVT pp. 89.12-13, 260.25-26 and NKC p. 628.12-13 (further 
references ibid., n. 6). Woods translates this verse very 
nicely (The Yoga-System of Patahja It, p. 317): 

’’The aspects from their utmost height 
Come not within the range of sight. 

But all within the range of sight 
A phantom seems and empty quite.’’ 

It is indeed strange that a Sankhya teacher should claim 
that the empirical world is like an illusion. According to 
Frauwallner (ibid.) Varsaganya is twisting in this verse 
his opponents’ words (probably Madhyamaka or perhaps Yoga- 
cara) and adopting them to establish the Sankhya theory 
against their polemics. Unfortunately Frauwallner remains 
vague as to the precise meaning of this verse. It should be 
noted that although the opponents of Sankhya, for instance 
Bhasarvajna, interpret this verse as if it affirmed that 
the phenomenal world is an illusion, this was probably not 
Var§aganya’s intention, and certainly not the established 
interpretation within the school. The YBhV emphasizes that 
the phenomenal world is like an illusion, but not an illu¬ 
sion itself (p. 338.19-20: tan mayeva, na tu mayaiva) . It 
is said to be like an illusion not because it is not real, 
but because it is worthless (asaratvat). Vacaspatimisra 
also emphasizes that to be like an illusion does not mean 
to be an illusion (TV p. 188.11: mayeva, na tu maya) and 
explains that the phenomenal world is like an illusion in 
as much as it is evanescent (s utucchaham ulndsl), that is, 
it changes every moment (prat ik^ar^am anyatha) . 

Jayarasi ’ s argument does not bear on the second half 
of the verse where the comparison to an illusion appears 
(what matters to him is that the gunas cannot be per¬ 
ceived), and thus we cannot be sure as to how he understood 
the comparison. However, in the context of this vikalpa it 
is assumed that the earth etc., are not real. 
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381 Cf. SK 17c: puruso *sti bhoktrbhavat . 

382 These are the five reasons which are used for proving 
prahrti or pradhana; they appear in the Sa?titantra, cf. 
Frauwallner’s reconstruction p. 125 = K1. Schr. p. 264. 
(Unfortunately, only the first of these reasons is recon¬ 
structed.) These five reasons are repeated in SK 15, and 
the commentaries thereon give different interpretations of 
them, which cannot be discussed here in detail. Most of the 
important material was collected by Muni Jambuvijayaji in 
his notes on NAA p. 314.7f. In presenting the inferences I 
follow the YD: 

1) The primordial matter exists because whatever per¬ 
vades exists, for instance clay in pots etc. (as their 
universal). Sound etc., are pervaded by pleasure, pain, and 
illusion (sukha, duhkha , moha) ; therefore pleasure etc., 
exist. Pleasure etc., when their particular properties are 
destroyed, are the unmanifested. Therefore the unmanifested 
(primordial matter) exists (cf. p. 64.19f.). 

2) The primordial matter exists because every activity 
is due to a capacity, for instance the potter has a capa¬ 
city for his activity of making pots. The manifested world, 
because it is a result, presupposes an activity which pre¬ 
supposes capacity. This capacity is the unmanifested; 
therefore the unmanifested exists (p. 65.7f.). 

3) The primordial matter exists because whatever is 
limited arises from an existing source, for instance the 
sprout from the roots etc. (cf. also p. 131.17), The mahat, 
the ahankara, the senses, the tanmatras, etc., are limited 
(since they are delimited by numbers; one talks of eleven 
senses, five tanmatras , etc.). Therefore, they have an 
existing source, namely, the unmanifested (p. 63.30f.). 

4) The primordial matter exists because what is omni¬ 
form lacks - in the final analysis - distinction. Omni- 
formity is explained as a differentiated subsistence (ui- 
si§tam avasthanam) , and to lack distinction means a state 
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in which all particularities have disappeared. Because all 
particular conditions presuppose a universal, all the dif¬ 
ferent things of this world must go back to one undifferen¬ 
tiated entity, namely, the unmanifested (p. 68.15f.). The 
text of the example in the YD (1. 15) is corrupt, but the 
example is preserved in N AA p. 320.2-4, YBh 3.14 p. 133. 
8f . , SV(1) p. 29.9-11, MV p. 20.16-18 and NMGBh p. 204.12- 
18: Water and earth take every form of flavour etc., in the 
different plants (which consume them) due to transforma¬ 
tion. Similarly, plants take every form of flavour etc., in 
the different animals, and equally animals are consumed in 
their turn by plants, plants by plants, animals by animals, 
etc. Thus, because the universals ’flavour* etc., subsist 
everything has the form or nature of everything (cf. also 
YBhV p. 257.18f.). 

5) The primordial matter exists because of the dis¬ 
tinction between cause and effect. The distinction between 
cause and effect is preceded by a subsisting being (aua- 
sthitabhd.ua) which puts them into the relation of cause and 
effect, for instance sitting and a chair, traveling and a 
vehicle. The manifested world contains the distinction 
between cause and effect; therefore it is preceded by a 
subsisting being. This is the unmanifested (p. 66.24f.). 
This last example seems to indicate that although the au¬ 
thor of the YD follows the SK and uses the terms karya and 
karana, he actually thinks of upakdrya and upakaraka (= 
upakarana ) as is the case in the TUS ; cf. also N AA p. 319. 
5-6: ekakartpka bhedah parasparopakarakopakaryatvac chaya- 
nadivat (= §as %itant ra). 

383 This is a quotation from the Bphaspat istitra , cf. n. 


271 . 
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sv 


525° 4 6 

HB 

V . 

4.21cd: 

71.21-22: 458 2 4 0 

v. 

4.24cd: 

524 343 


v. 

4 .39cd: 

521 338 

HBT 

4: 425 173 
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Index of 

angangibhuta 547 379 
ajnatarthaprakasa 407 152 
ajnana 446 203 
atathya(-ta) 112.12ff.; 

216.2f f. 

atisaya 142.13f.; 260.19; 

264.17; 387 134 ; 531 357 
atitanagata 102.17; 182.10; 

200.4f.; 206.3; 224.17; 
444 2 ° 1 ; 530° 5 5 
atlndriya 72.10; 274.15 
atyantabhava 80.25f.;120.12; 
322 3 4 

adustakarakotpadyatva 21f.; 
72.4f.; 302-4 8 

adhikarana 158.16f.;236.If.; 

361 87 ; vi jnanadhlkarana 
adhyaksatmaka(rupa) 96.19f. 
343^ 8 

anadhigatarthagantr 146.Iff. 
162.Iff. ; 390 13 5 ; 405 146 ; 
407 1 5 2 ; 412-3 15 6 ; 414 151 ; 

a p— p 2 3 & 

anantara 455 
anavastha 309 18 
anagata -» atlta 
anasvasa 114.14 
anistha 90.3 
anukarana 226.9f. 
anukaritva 272.3f. 
anugata(gama) 80.2; 90.17; 
246.18; 317 25 ; 323 35 ; 

346 7 °; 5i7 3 3 4 
anugamabhava 398-99 139 
anupalabdhl 458 24 ° 
anubhavakarasvlkarana 130. 
12 f . 

anubhuti 375 113 
anumana 152.Iff.; 166.13f.; 
174.7f.; 393 13 9 ; 425 173 ; 
529 355 ; 545 379 
anulak?aija 506 306 
anuvada 274.4; 276.7f.; 

434-35 186 ; 521 338 ; 524 343 
anuvrtta(ttl) 320 32 ; 328 45 ; 
403 144 

anusyuta 80.6; 317 25 ; 399 139 
anekanamakarana 204.16;262.4 
anekavrtti 479 275 
antarita 367 9 ° 
antahkarana 364 92 
antyavayavin 96.13; 312-3 19 ; 
342 4 6 

andhatamisra 286.7; 537 364 


Sanskrit Terms 

anyatha 72.6; 98.14ff,; 

345 7 ° 

anyonyapariharasthiti- 
dharmatva 507 309 
anvaya 296.1 

anvayavyatirekasabda 513 32 
apagatavisesa 543 374 
apabandha 545 377 
apavada 445 203 
apoha 418 16 °; 421 166 
apauruseya 404 146 
abhava 240.6f.; 322 34 ; 

488 2 8 5 

abhavavisaya 218.13f. 
abhavasamarthya 452 226 
abhighata 78.3; 313 19 ; 315 2 ° 
abhilapavat(-tva) 182.8; 

188.13f 

abhilapasamsargapratibhasa 
182.7; i 88 .If.; 441 194 

abhilapin 441 194 
abhivyaktafti) 290.15-16 
abhivyanjaka 323 35 
abhyasa 417 16 ° 
abhyupetahana(ni) 170.12; 
180.9; 288.4; 467 248 ; 

488 2 8 5 

abhranta 182.1; 432 185 ; 

442 19 7 ; 445-46 2 ° 3 ; 468- 
69 2 5 5 

ayogolakangara 252.4 
arthakriya 122.18ff.; 262.1; 

248.18; 307 16 ; 369 los ; 
412 153 ; 417 16 ° ; 423 17 °; 
445 2 ° 3 ; 503°° 4 ; 525 173 
arthaprapaka 168.lOf. 
arthapatti 152.14; 158.16f.; 

282.7f.; 310 18 ; 311 19 ; 

396 139 

arvagbhagavid 274.12; 306 1S 
avadatajnana 266.8f. 
avabodha 284.6; 523 340 
avayava(in) 236.If.; 312- 
13 19 ; 476-78 27 4 ; 485 282 ; 
492 29 °; 502 3 ° 4 ; 505 3OS 
avayavakriya 78.3; 313-14 19 ; 

31521 376 

avayavopacaya 544 
avantaraganikakara 84.If.; 
94.1 

avicaritaramaniya 48 23 
avidyamana(-visaya) 98.5; 
112.8-9; 444 2 ° 1 
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avinabhavasambandha 152.3; 
342 65 


avipratipatti 278.2 
avivada 488 284 ' 85 ; 526 347 
avisamvadafin) 166.7f f. ; 

407 162 ; 415-16 159 ; 417 160 ; 

420 16 4 ; 446 283 ; 469 256 
avitaraga 266.14 
avyatireka 236.13f. 
avyapadesya 72.2; 136.20 

avyabhicarin 72.2ff.; 188.11; 

302-4 8 ; 313-14 19 ; 468 255 ; 

470 255 


asesapurusapeksa 306 
asatyodaka 116.14-18 
asadgraha 355 T8 
asadvyavahara 236.6; 
aspasta(-ta) 182.9; 

446 233 


1 5 


494 29 1 
190.3f.; 


ahankara 550 382 


akasmikatva 172.3; 232.9 
akara 323 36 ; 337-8 60 ; 507 309 
akarabheda 90.8; 234.20f.; 
333 5 °; 503 30 4 

akararpakatva 98.7; 108.6f.; 

janakatva 

akrti 323 36 ; 404-5 146 
atanavitanlbhuta 341 64 
atman 387 134 ; 473 27 °; 542 343 
atmamanahsannikarsaf-samyoga) 

110.25; 533 359 . 

atmavi§aya 176.20; 226.If. 
atmantahkaranasambandha 98. 

14; 345, 348 7 ° 
adarsaman^ala 509 311 
adl(adya)vijnana 268.15; 

270.3; 516 331 
arambhaka 326 42 
alambana 108.If.; 357 83 ; 

363 91 ; 427 178 
alunavislrna 216.9 
avaranaf1inga) 136.25f.; 

382 125 

avirbhavaka 466 248 
asubhavitva 140.14 
asrayavaikalya 238.7 
asrayasiddhi 495 291 

iccha 124.5 

itaretarapariharasthiti 130. 
19; -» dvi t lyakara- , anyo- 
nyaparihara-, paraspara- 
itaretarabhava 80.24f. 
itaretarasraya 72.14; 250.22 


idanlntana 406-7 150 
indudvaya 102.11; 104.2; 

168.15 

indriya 288.5f.; 292.15f.; 
363 92 ; 539 36 8 ; 540 372 ; 
545 378 

indriyajnana 462 244 
indriyarthasannikar§a 72.1; 
106.Ilf.; 110.24; 112.4; 
132.4,7; 136.22f f. ; 358 83 
ihapratyaya(buddhi) 92.4; 

94.9f. ; 339 6 2 


udakajatIyarthaprapti 80.19 
udakaprapti 76.21ff. 
udarani skramaiia 268.14 
upakaraka 102.9f. 
upakaryopakarakabhava 294.6; 

296.2; 548 3 7 9 ; 551 382 
upagamavirodha 104.10 
upagamahani 96.4; abhyupeta 
upacaya 292.3; 544 376 
upacara 76.14; 327 44 
upayoga 210.2, 7; 462 244 
upalaksana 323 35 
upalabdhilak§anaprapta(til 
244.9f.; 458 2 4 °; 493-4 ^ 91 
496 2 9 3 “ 9 4 ; 498 297 
upalabhyasvabhava 288.20f. 
upadana 202.2f.; 224.19f.; 
272.3; 454 2 3 3 ; 473 268 


urdhvatva 377 119 


ekadesa 226.12; 230.Ilf.; 
272.4; 476, 478 274 ; 

484 282 (same place) 
ekarthasamavaya 348 7 °; 353 73 


kantakadigrahana 346 7 ° 
kanakapanasa 132.2 
kamandalu 232.19; 478 274 
kartavyata 280.13f.;. 527 35 ° 
karmatapanna 88 .9f.; 222 . 6 ; 

224.10 


kalpana(podha) 182.Iff. 


437 3 


441 


448 


468" 


432 1 
446 2 ° 3 ; 

karaka(-tva) 86.12f.; 327 4 ' 
386^ 34 ; 522 338 
karakavaikalya 304-5 14 
karakasankhya 274.4; 276.4 
karyakaranabhava 431 184 ; 

515 33 °; 545 378 ; 546-7 37 ' 
karyanumana 196.11; 232.10 
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kalatyayapadista 488-90 285 
kudyakatadi 383 125 
kun<jabadaradi 338 6 ° 
kumara 336 58 

kevalavyatirekihetu 302 8 
kesakurca 379 12 ° 
keson<Juka 110.11; 190.15; 

280.7; 357, 360 83 ; passim 
kotara 377 118 
kauleyaka 336 s8 
krama- 162.6; 210.17; 212.9; 

248.17; 466 2 4 8 ; 503 304 
klesa 537 364 

ksanikatva 144.5; 170.5; 

417 1 6 °; 467 2 4 8 • 502 3 ° 4 ; 
515 33 ° 

k§Ira 246.15f.; 499 298 

kharavi§ana 264.6 

gadupravesa 148.10; 392 137 
garbha 270.3; 473 268 ; 517 334 
guna 292.19; 322° 3 ; 437 186 ; 

543 3 7 4 ; 544 3 7 5 ” 7 6 
grhltagrahin(grhlti) 126.22f. 

146.6ff.; 184.20f.; 456 236 
govisana 268.1; 513 323 ; 

515 33 ° 

graha 515 328 

grahyagrahakasamvi11ibheda 
472 265 

grahyata 426 178 

cakrakaprasanga 309 18 
candrarkagrahadi 78.13; 124. 

11, 18; 126.5; 314 19 

carvaka 301 6 

cittacaitta 258.21; 511 321 
cittavrtti 306 15 
citsiddhi 296.8 
caityavandana 264.8 
codana 102.18; 128.24; 132.; 

8 ; 278.8, 22; 280.6f.; 

304 14 ; 527 35 ° 

jacjatman 254. 12f . ; 507 309 
janakatva 326 42 ; 387 134 
janakatvakararpakatva 174. 

20; 176.8; 178.4; 188.8; 

208.14; 218.7f.; 254.4; 
343 68 ; 344 69 ; 507 309 
jayarasi 7 

jati 78.17ff. ; 100.1; 170.8; 

319 27 ; 403 14 4 ; 405 146 ; 


418 160 ; 437 18 6 ; 481 279 ; 
499 2 9 8 

jnatatva 386 134 ; 530 356 
jnatasambandha 395 139 
jnanakara 104.12f. 
jnanakararpanaksama 426 178 
jnanayaugapadya 114.7; 533 359 
jnanodadhl 7 

tajjatlyaprapti 76.23; 78.5; 

168.12; 170.6; 313 19 ;316 21 
tat tva 68 .9f. 

tattvopaplava 98.13; 114.16; 

-krt 301 6 ; -vadin 47.9 
tattvopaplavasimha 7;17; 68.1 
tathagata 266.8f. 
tadvamsajajalaprapti 76.24; 

96.12; 342 6 6 
tanmatra 550 382 
tamas 286.6; 536 364 
taranga 361 88 

tattvika 108.22f.; 132.22f.; 

170.11(vastubhuta); 188. 

2f.(paramarthika); 254. 

2f.; 292.25; 507 6 ° 9 
tathagata 162.1; 190.23 

tadatmya 206.22f.; 318 27 ; 

482 2 7 9 

tadatmyatadutpatti 100 . 10 ; 
240.18 

tapadi 387 134 
tamisra 286.6; 537 364 
tarna 174.14; 402 140 
tirodhana 290.18 
tirobhava 541 372 
turagavi§ana 262.19; 264.4 
taimira 445-46 203 ; 469 255 
trailokyasankara 403 144 

danda(in) 326 42 
dadhikun^a 338 6 °; 339 61 ” 62 
dasardhata 306.15 
dahananumana 270.12 
dinmudha 28 

dirghodaka 116.10; 214.19 
drsya 246.7; 496 294 
dr§ta(anumana) 94.15; 339 61 
drstanusravika 537 364 
dr§tanta 204.21; 268.17; 

341 6 4 ; 526 3 4 6 
dr?tantabhasa 457 237 
dr? X ipathaprapta 294.16 
devadatta 96.8; 120.6; 142.6; 

166.4; 266.If.; 342 65 
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devanampriya 110.7; 362 89 
desa 78.16; 108.2; 110.20; 

314 19 ; 358 83 
desakalasamlagna 78.8 
desakalakaranimit tavabandha 
544-45 377 

desabheda 90.9; 234.18f.; 

481-82 279 ; 482 2 8 °; 483 281 
dehendriyasanghata 473 268 
daiva 313 19 
dvicandra 136.1 
dvitlyakarapariharasthiti- 
dharmatva 178.13; 196.1; 
200.2; 450 219 ; -> paras- 
para-, anyonya-, itare- 
tara 

dharma(in) 98.17ff.; 132. 

20f f. ; 322 33 ; 348 7 °; 

529 3 5 5 

dharmadharminyaya 140.15 
dharmam praty animittam 276. 
18f . 

dharavahijnana 128.8; 369 107 
375 113 

dhurta 88.15 

dhruvabhavin 168.13; 170.20; 

421 16 5 ; 513 323 

nanatva 82.20; 96.14; 164.11 
170.14; 262.4; 460 242 
nitya 98.19f.; 248.17f.; 

325 4 °; 326 4 2 ; 348 7 ° 
nimitta 88.8f.; 204.2f.; 

473 2 6 8 ; 520-21 338 
nimittanaimittikabhava 294. 

5; 546-47 3 7 9 

niyatakarananumana 258.13 
niyatavisaya 399 139 
niralambana 98.3; 220.12; 

471 2 6 3 

nirvikalpakapratyaksa 346 7 ° 
nirvisaya 120.16; 126.18; 

128.20f.; 148.17; 150. 

9f.; 174.9; 176.10f.; 184. 
4, 9f.; 186.5; 192.13, 

19f.; 200.23f.; 220.7; 
280.14, 22; 471 263 ; 572 35 ° 
nihsadasat 543 374 
naiyayika 170.15; 234.7; 
286.13; -pasu 86.19; 
114.13; -samaya 108.11 


nairatmya 188.7; 230.5;260.12 
nodana 315.20 
nauyanasanksobha 432 185 
nyaya 299 4 ; 392 137 ; 435 185 ; 
440 190 

paksikarana 238.If.; 488 285 ; 
526 3 4 6 

paraparyanuyogapara 6 ; 47 9 ; 
52 s 9 ; 301 6 

paramanu 326 42 ; ■* pisaca- 
paramarthasattva 114.4 
parampara 226.4; 254.7; 272. 

9; 310 18 ; 387 134 ; 507 309 
paraloka(ln) 228.8-11; 270. 
16; 296.9; 473 270 ; 474 271 ; 
517334 

paralokavijnana 473 2 
parasparapariharasthitila- 
k?ana 450 217 ; -> dvitlya- 
paramarsa 140.12; 384 129 ; 

385 130 

parinama 318 26 ; 365 100 ; 

538 3 6 7 ; 542 3 7 3 ; 543 374 
parimana 296.2 
parivartana 78.3; 315 2 ° 
paroksarthapratipatti 425 173 
paryavasayin 116.19; 122.4; 

150.16; 354 7 8 ; 365 98 
paryavasita 120.18; 180.8; 

202.6; 230.13, 18; 232. 

1, 5, 11; 431 18 4 ; 471 263 
paryaya 284.6 

paryudasaprati§edha 458 24 ° 
pakhanda 7 

pacaka 88.19; 327 44 ; 328 45 
patrapatrikabhava 547 379 
pisaca 431 

pisacaparamanumahesvara 138. 

10; 196.12; 198.8 

purusa 542 373 
purusasiddhi 296.5 
prakrti 550 382 
prakrtivikarabhava 546 379 

c a o 3 7 4 

pracaya 543 

pratikarmavyavastha 162.15; 
254.17; 256.2; -niyamika 
507309 

pratidvandvisambandha 547 379 
pratibandha 76.6; 532 359 
pratibimbana 5; 68.13; 300 6 ; 
542 3 7 3 
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pratibhataprapti 76.23f.; 

312-13 19 

pratyak?a 432 185 ; 469 255 
pratyaksalaksana 445 203 
pratyaksabhasa 445 203 
pratyabhijnana 128.9-13; 

160.23; 375 113 
pradlpa 529 355 
pradhana 550 382 
pradhananumana 294.27 
pradhvamsabhava 80.24f. 
prapanca 116.10; 164.17; 

174.16 

pramanadvaividhya 422 17 ° 
pramanayogyata 420 164 
pramanalaksana 390 135 ; 407 152 
pramanabhasa 311 19 
pravrtti 53 64 ; 108.2; 122.21; 

416 15 9 

pravrttisamarthya 72.5; 76. 

11; 96.17f.; 302-4 8 ; 

308-10 18 ; 311 19 ; 343 68 ; 

370 1 ° 8 

prasangasadhana 494-96 291 
prasiddha 276.7; 301 7 
prasiddhi 198.15; 452 225 
prakatya 530 356 
pragabhava 80.24f. 
prapaka 416 159 

prapti 122.21; 315 21 ;-» artha- 
-> udaka-; -> tajjatiya-; 
tadvamsa ja- ; -> pratibhata- 
prapyakaritva 381 124 ; 382 125 

phala 76.12f.; 292.16; 

308-9 18 

badha 21f.. 50 33 ; 72.5; 

74.3f; 116.20f f. ; 302-4 8 ; 

304-5 14 ; 306 15 ; 365 100 ; 

366 1 ° 2 ; 368 1 ° 5 ; 369 106-7 
badhyabadhakabhava 118.15 
balapandita 299 4 
bahyartha 53 67 ; 202.22f.; 
208.8; 471 2 6 3 

buddhijanman 282.4f.; 352 71 

buddhyatman 472 265 

brhaspati 4; 6 ; 52 59 ; 228.10; 

299 5 ; 301 6 
bauddha -> mugdha- 

3 3 8 


bhavana 444 201 

bhinna 118.9f.; 254.6f.; 

507 3O9 ; vyatirikta 
bhinnabhinna 90.7 
bhuta 270.15, 17 

bhutasanghata 270.4 
bheda -» akara-; desa- 
bhoktr 294.18; 542 373 ; 

550 3 81 

bhranta(ti) 176.If.; 427 179 

maniprabha 307 16 
matvartha 152.7; 154.4; 

395 139 

madhurodaka 116.10; 214.19; 

2 i 6. 1 6 

manas 50 33 ; 363 92 
manasadhisthita 533-34 360 
mano(vi)jnana 204.18; 212. 

12; 270.9; 455-56 236 ; 
461244 

maranavisada 537 3 
mar Icyudakajnana 106.14; 
112.7; 126.14; 305 14 ; 

357 ; 361 ; passim 

mahat 550 382 
mahattva 98.7; 343 68 
mahamoha 286.6; 537 364 
maharthodaya 7; 48 11 
matramatrikasambandha(-bhava) 
294.4; 546-47 3 7 9 
mana 68.18 
manakara 403 144 
manameyasankhya 172.8ff. 
manasapratyaksa 256.18-20 
maya 294.16; 549 38 ° 
mithyatva 98.10-12; 108.2 

mlmamsaka 150.3 
mugdhabauddha 218.19 
mumursu 78.12; 126.6 

mecakajnana 334 54 
meya 68.19; 423 17 ° 
moha 286.6; 536 364 ; 550 382 

yajnadatta -» devadatta 

yuktijna 426 178 

yugapad 128.6; 146.14; 162. 

7; 382 12 5 ; 466 248 ; 539 368 
-» krama-; -» jnana- 

yu§a 484 282 

yogipratyaksa 102.18; 168.1; 

170.1; 202.17; 224.18; 


bhavadasa 521 
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(yogipratyaksa) 420 163 ; 

444208 . 525 646 ; 526 3 4 7 

rathaturagavi §aiia 240.4 
rasmi 383 125 

ragadi saipvedana 166.19; 170. 

2; 202.17; 224.16; 419 162 
rajajna 86.19; 114.12; 328 44 * 


lak§ana 68 . 

17; 72. 

3; 144.6 

204.10; 

274.3, 

6 ; 302 s ; 

470 255 ; 
533° 6 ° 

521 3 3 8 ; 

524 3 4 3 ; 

lak§anasara 

136.21 

; 381 123 

lak§yalak§anabhava 

435 188 


linga 396 139 ; 529 355 
lingabhuta 96.18f.; 343 68 
1ingalingisambandha 385 129 
lingavyapara 152.7; 154.10 
1ingajahadvrtti 152.5, 20; 

402 141 

1ingopasarjana 152.8; 156.1 

vana 484 282 

vandhyaghatakabhava 547 379 
vastu 513 323 
vajivi§ana 262.17 
vayu 315 21 

varsaganya 538 364 ; 540 369 
vikalpa 7; 180.7 

vikalpavasana 462 244 
vikara 325 4 °; 466 248 
vijnanasantana ■* santana 
vijnanadikarana 108.6, 14 

vitanakriyalopa 102 . 20 ; 

527 3 5 0 

vinasa 540 369 ; 541 372 
vindhyavasin 533 36 ° 
viparinama 286.3 
viparltakhyati 132.13 
viparltasadhana 244.6 
viparyaya 286.5f.; 536 363 ; 
537364 

vipratipattinirakarana 434 185 
vipramo§a 130.Ilf. 
vibhu 321 3 3 

viruddhadharmadhyasa 442 198 
virodha 244.7; 278.5 
viveka 246.15 
vise§a 90.1-4; 388-89 139 ; 
541 372 

vise§ana 348-49 70 


visesanavisesabhava 348 7 ° 
vislesamatra 234.2 
vi?abhak?ana 527 35 ° 
visaya 98.5f.; 174.6f.; 176. 

19f.; 188.7; 343 68 ; 344 69 
vi?ayaprapti 313* 9 
visayakara 108.11; 252.16f.; 
286.3 

visayapahara 122.9, 15 

visama 299 1 

vi§ana khara-; go~; -» tu 
raga-; rathaturaga; -» 
vaji- 

visamvadaka 446 203 
vrtti 90.15, 22; 232.16; 

286.9f. ; 476-78 27 4 ; 

482 2 8 0 ; 485 2 8 2 ; 533 36 °; 
538 3 6 5 ; 538 3 6 7 ; 539 368 ; 
540 3 7 2 

vrttivikalpadosa 232.13ff.; 
479 2 7 6 

vrddha 405 14 6 
vrddhanaiyayika 533 359 
vrddhasankhya 533 36 ° 
vaisvarupya 296.2; 550 382 
vaisamya 543 374 
vyakta 346 7 ° 
vyakti 82.20; 152.14; 

403 14 4 ; 424 17 0 ; 481 2 7 9 ; 
540-41 372 
vyanjaka 326 43 

vyatirikta 108.20f.; 118.3f. 

120.If.; 140.4f.; 142. 

14f.; 170.9; 292.29f.; 
bhinna 

vyabhicarin 224.19f.; 365 100 
vyavasayatmaka 72.2; 132. 

14f f. ; 349 7 °; 376 117 
vyavahara 49 23 ; 68.7; 74.20; 
152.15-16; 180.5; 200.12; 

204.9; 214.23; 292.1; 

299 4 ; 302 1 °; 529 355 ; 

531 3 57 

vyavahitarthanupalabdhi 136. 
24f.; 382 125 

vyaghata 488 288 ; -» sutra- 
vyapara 264.17; 543 374 
vyaV?T 82.21f.; 104.13f.; 

172.16f.; 262.14f. 
vyavrttarupa(-akara) 80.2; 
100.7 

vyavr 11i 122.8, 10; 170.8; 
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(vyavr t 1 i) 517 334 
vyahata 278.7; 488 285 
vyuha 313 19 ; 544 375 

sakti 296.2; 317 23 ; 466 248 ; 

-mat, -rupa 86 . 6 ; 325 41 
sabda 156.24f.; 462 244 ; 

464 2 4 6 

sabdavyavastha 188.19; 190.1; 

444 20 °; 448 210 
sarira 517-18 334 
sabda 460 243 
sastra 404 146 
srutilalasa 148.11 
srotradlvrttl 286.1; 533 36 ° 
srotrlya 152.19 

samyoga 96.3; 341 64 
saipsaya 53 64 ; 379-80 120 ; 

380 12 1 ; 476 27 4 ; 536 363 
saipsargabhava 322 34 
samsthanotkar§a 292.7; 

544 375-76 

sanketa 158.1; 444 200 ; 

461 2 4 3 ; 462 2 4 4 
sankhya 232.12f. 
sanjnasanjnisambandha 434- 
435 185 

satatopalabdhi(lambha) 268.4, 
9; 290.17f. 

sattamatra 98.8; 188.9; 

343 6 8 ; 344 69 

satsamprayoga 274.1; 276.11; 
278.14; 520 337 ; 523 338 ; 
525 3 4 5 

sadvyavaharavi§aya 68.19 
sadvyavaharoccheda 429 183 
santana 262.6ff.; 412 155 ; 

41716 °; 5 i8 3 3 4 ; 519 335 
sandeha 52 56 ; 90.4; 132. 

17f f. ; 286.5; 305 14 ; 

378 120 

sannikar§a 276.1; -» indriya- 
sannivesa 535 361 ; 544 375 
sanmatralak?aija 543 374 
saptatantukriyavi1opa 130.3 
samanantarakarana(jnana) 198. 
1. 9; 519 335 

samavaya 80.15; 90.15ff.; 
100.10; 319 28 ; 328 45 ; 
337-38 60 ; 340 63 ; 341 64 ; 
348 7 °; 482 2 8 ° 


sampratipatti 50 33 

CT A 3 3 ETOyl342 

samprayoga 50 ; 524 

-» sat samprayoga 
sambandha 92.5ff.; 100.10; 

294.3f.; 334 54 ; 366 101 : 
545 379 

sambandhasabda 92.21 
sarvagatatva 321 33 ; -» sva- 
visaya- 

sarvajna 74.18; 266.10; 306 15 
sarvanityavadin 541 372 
sarvapurusajnana 266.3 
sarvapurusapeksa 74.16; 

-» asesa- 

sarvapratipattr 126.3 
sarvavadasiddhi 218.4 
sarvavyavaharavi1opa 272.11 
sarvatman 230.12f.; 544 377 
sarvapalapaprasanga 234.13 
savikalpakapratyaksa 460 243 
savitri 232.7 
sahacarisahacaritabhava 
294.5; 546-47 3 7 9 
sahotpada 98.8; 188.8; 343 68 ; 

34469 

sahopalambhaniyama 485 282 ; 
488 2 8 5 

sahyavindhya 482 279 ; 483 28 ° 
saipvrtta 407 152 
sankhyavrddha 538 367 
sadrsya 88.3f.; 270.Ilf.; 

346-47 70 ; 399 139 
sadhanavikala 204.21; 457 237 
sadharana 256.lOf. 
sadhyavikala 341 64 ; 457 237 
samagri 104.5; 323 36 ; 522 338 
samanadhikaranya 461 243 
samanya 86.3ff.; 90.21; 152. 

4f f. ; 162.4, Ilf.; 174. 

8f.; 232.12f.; 244.9f.; 

317 2 3 ; 318 2 7 ; 328 45 ; 398- 
99 13 9 ; 410-11 153 ; 423 17 0 ; 
476 2 7 2 ; 481-82 279 ; 485 282 ; 
500 3Q1 

samanyato dr§ta 94.15; 339 61 ; 

394 139 

siddhasadhana 443 198 
siddhasadhyata 96.1; 238.14; 
240.3; 341 6 4 ; 398-99 139 ; 
526 3 4 6 

siddhanta 158.12; 266.19; 
503 304 
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sukha 53 7 °; 122.21; 474 272 ; 

519 335 ; 533° 5 9 ; 550 382 
sutucchaka 294.16; 549 38 ° 
suraguru 7 
susupti 529 355 
sutravyaghata 90.1; 328 4 5 
saugata 218.16; 226.21; 232. 

10; 256.7; 272.15 
sthanu 134.4f.; 361 88 ; 

37 6 1 18 ; 377-80 120 
spasta 194.8ff.; 346-47 70 ; 

444 2 ° 1 

smarana 394 139 ; 407 152 
smaranakarapradhvamsa 130. 

13f . 

smarta 439 189 

smrtl 126.14f.; 148.14f.; 

182.6-7; 184.15f.; 391 135 

smrtipramosa 373 111 
svaccha 372 111 ; 542 373 
svapnantikajnana 469 255 
svabhavadvaya 454 234 
svabhavalinga 196.8-9 
svalaksana 128.6; 146.13; 

162.4; 174.8f.; 176.20; 


190.3f 
12 f . ; 
319.27 
425 173 
519 3 3 4 


.; 194.9f.; 202. 

206.lOf.; 250.2, 

; 410-11 15 3 ; 423 
; 428 181 ; 503 304 
; 543° 7 4 


13; 

170 , 


svalaksanapusti 292.5; 544 376 
svavlsayasarvagata 323 35 
svasamvedana 425 1 47 ; -» rag a- ; 
svamsa 

svasattamatranurodha 102 . 1 ; 
220.1 5f. 

svasvamibhava 546-47 379 
svahetu 124.22; 212.10; 236. 

8 ; 252.6f.; 503 304 
svamsa 174.10; 176.15; 192. 

20 ; 202 . 6 - 8 ; 220 . 2 , 12 ; 

425 17 4 ; 428 181 ; 471 263 


svatmani kriyavirodha( vya t i- 
reka) 118.5; 194.18; 196.4 

svar thanumana 448 211 


he tu 238.6; 264.15f. 
he tupha1abhava 266.17 f. ; 292. 
19; 431 18 4 ; 466 2 4 8 ; 

509 313 ; 513 3 2 3 
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